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A CENTRAL BANK OR A CENTRAL PAWNSHOP— 
WHICH ? 


N the absence of any specific declara- 
tion from the friends of a central 
bank, it is difficult to get a definite idea 
of just what kind of institution they 
mean to give us. Is it a central bank, 
or a central pawnshop—which? 

We suppose a bank might be defined 
as a concern that exchanges its credits 
for the credits of others. 

A pawnshop gives money in exchange 
for a pledge of actual property whose 
value exceeds the money lent upon it. 

Most of the country banks are real 
banks. 

In the larger cities the tendency of 
banking is toward the pawnshop prin- 
ciple. 

The former kind of banking fosters 
commercial enterprise of every kind. 
Its exercise demands a shrewd knowl- 
edge of men and the ability to judge of 
commercial credits. 

The pawnshop kind of banking chief- 
ly lends itself to the promotion of stock 
exchange speculation. Its exercise re- 
quires no special ability beyond the 
capacity to keep track of the fluctua- 
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tions of prices on the stock exchange. 
If these prices go down, more security 
in the shape of additional stocks and 
bonds must be required. 

There are, of course, many banks in 
the large cities that do both kinds of 
banking—the pawnbroking kind and 
pure commercial banking. 

There are in the large cities also 
many banks that are commercial banks 
pure and simple. 

It is of very great importance to 
know what type of central bank is pro- 
posed. 

We are told by one of its advocates 
that it will be a center to which banks 
may apply for currency in times of 
emergency. By another that it will per- 
form the currency-issuing functions in 
a manner similar to the issue of circu- 
lation by some of the clearing houses 
during times of panic. 

That looks like the proposed institu- 
tion is to be a pawnshop, not a bank. 
The country banks will be permitted 
to pawn their securities and get some 
of the notes of the central pawnshop. 
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If the securities the country banks 
pledge for these loans are acceptable 
to the central “bank,” why wouldn’t 
they be good enough to serve as a basis 
for the country bank itself to issue 
notes ? 

Behind these note issues, as behind 
every other bank credit, there must be 
an adequate reserve of gold. 

There must be also means of insur- 
ing prompt current daily redemption in 
gold. 

Such precautions will make inflation 
impossible. 

And the central “bank” is not needed 
to make the notes of the country banks 
acceptable to the people. 

The country banks will have to pay 
the central “bank” from four to six 
per cent. on rediscounts. 

It will cost much less than that for 
the country banks to keep a gold re- 
serve and issue their own notes. And 
a safety fund jointly contributed by 
the issuing banks to secure the pay- 
ment of the notes of failed banks would 
be but a light tax on the banks. 

Boil down all the high-sounding 
phrases in regard to the central “bank,” 
and they come to this: A scheme de- 
vised to compel the country banks, and 
through them the entire business inter- 
ests, to pay tribute to a central “bank” 
or pawnshop for performing a service 
which the country banks themselves 
might perform more efficiently and eco- 
nomically. 


O not the bankers of the country 

realize that the creation of a cen- 

tral bank is but the first step to the in- 

troduction of the branch banking sys- 
tem into the United States? 

A central bank to be efficient must 
have branches, and here we will have 
the branch system already applied to 
note issues. 

Why should a country bank have to 
beg a central bank, managed in some 
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distant city, for a few notes with which 
to move the crops? 

Which is the better judge of the local 
needs for currency in Dakota or in 
Texas—the central bank, managed by 
high financiers in the distant city, or 
the officers of the local banks who are 
an actual part of their business com- 
munities? 

Are the country banks and the busi- 
ness interests they sustain to be de- 
pendent upon the pleasures of the cen- 
tral bank management? 

These questions are exceedingly per- 
tinent. It behooves the bankers of the 
United States to give them serious con- 
sideration. 


HAT constitutes the weakest ele- 

ment in the campaign of “en- 
lightenment”” which Senator A.pricu 
has inaugurated for the benefit of his 
fellow citizens is not merely the pov- 
erty of his own information concerning 
the subject of which he treats, but the 
fact that he himself has no hold upon 
the public confidence. As the “Chicago 
Tribune” said: 


“Any measure coming from the hands 
of the Senator from Rhode Island will 
be viewed with suspicion, for reasons 
too well known to enumerate.” 


Whether this suspicion is just or un- 
just, we can not say. It is a very com- 
mon and a very cheap plan of discred- 
iting your opponent by attacking his 
reputation. Great power and success, 
too, universally beget criticism and 
jealousy. Senator A.pricu at present 
dominates the Republican party. But 
there is no doubt that he is believed by 
many to be less disinterestedly working 
for the public welfare than his suave 
utterances would seem to indicate. 

We do not favor a central bank, be- 
cause, in our judgment, that is not the 
mode of reformation most desirable for 
our banking system. But so far as re- 
lates to the fear of a central bank be- 
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coming a great engine of oppression, 
to be used by special interests, we think 
the opponents of such an institution are 
somewhat unnecessarily excited. Should 
a central bank be established it would 
be pretty sure of incurring greater hos- 
tility from the press and from Congress 
than has ever been shown toward the 
present banking institutions. A cen- 
tral bank would have to hold to a 
straight course. If it did not, the news- 
papers and the politicians would destroy 
it. Indeed, we think the central bank, 
should it ever be established, would have 
more to fear from the people than the 
people would from the central bank. 
Whether this liability to successful hos- 
tile attack does not of itself constitute 
a fatal weakness to the continued pros- 
perity of the central bank is a problem 
the friends of such an institution may 
well consider. 


T the bankers’ convention recently 
held in Chicago, Mr. E. C. Mc- 
Dovear, chairman of the Clearing- 
House Section, in his annual address 
had the following to say regarding 
some banks that increase their liabili- 
ties to the public without adding to their 
capital equipment: 

“If a bank receives from a mercan- 
tile house periodical statements showing 
that each year it is increasing its as- 
sets and liabilities without proportion- 
ately increasing its net capital, the 
bank regards the condition of that 
house as becoming dangerous and insists 
that it curtail its business. At the same 
time that very bank may be publishing, 
several times a year, statements show- 
ing constantly expanding discount, in- 
vestment and deposit lines with prac- 
tically stationary capital and surplus.” 

This undoubtedly constitutes a weak 


feature of our banking, and in the re- 
serve cities more particularly where the 
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banks ought to have adequate capital so 
that they may keep larger reserves. 

A compilation recently made by the 
“Wall Street Journal” shows that since 
1900 the national banks of New York 
city have increased their capital stock 
from $32,900,000 to $88,750,000, the 
State banks from $2,872,000 to $8,050,- 
000, and the trust companies from $11,- 
000,000 to $19,575,000. 

The compilation referred to is pre- 
sented herewith: 

Amount of Capital. 

National Banks: 1909. 1900. 
UNE: Sia /ote-s cations ike $10,000,000 $500,000 
Second 1,000,000 300,000 
Fifth 250,000 200,000 
Chase 5,000,000 1,000,000 
Chemical 3,000,000 300,000 
Garfield 200,000 
Liberty 500,000 
Lincoln 300,000: 
Market and Fulton.. 900,000 
Mechanics 2,000,000 
Mercantile 1,000,000 
Commerce 10,000,000’ 
RO) sa scewacermceans 25,000,000 10,000,000 
Park 3,000,000 2,000,000 
New York County .. 500,000 200,000 
Seaboard 1,000,000 500,000 
Fourth 5,000,000 3,000,000 





Total ce eee ee + 88,750,000 $32,900,000 


State Banks: 
Bank of Metropolis.. $1,000,000 
Bronx Borough 150,000 
Colonial 400,000 
Corn Exchange 3,000,000 
Fourteenth Street ... 1,000,000 
Greenwich 500,000 
Nineteenth Ward 300,000 

500,000 
1,000,000 

200,000 


$300,000 
50,000 
100,090 
1,400,009 
100,000 
200,000 
100,000 
422,700 
100,000 


Twenty-third Ward.. 100,000 





Total $8,050,000 $2,872,000 
Trust Companies: 

Bankers 

Fifth Avenue 

Knickerbocker 

Metropolitan 

Title Guarantee and 
Trust 

Trust Company 
America 

New York 

Central 


$3,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,200,000 
2,000,000 


$1,500,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


2,500,000 
2,500,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 


se eeeeeeeees + $19,975,000 $11,000,000 


Total 


If the surplus were included, and also 
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the deposits, one would be able to get 
.a better understanding of the relative 
positions of these institutions now and 
in 1900. Of course, the deposits hate 
increased largely, the national banks 
alone showing an increase of individual 
-deposits from $569,573,000, in 1900, to 
$925,653,623. The proportion of cap- 
ital to individual deposits therefore is 
very much greater now than in 1900. 

It would be interesting to know how 
far this movement is extending among 
the banks all over the country. Upon 
this point the Comptroller’s report 
should furnish considerable informa- 
tion. 


OMBINATIONS of business that 
create monopoly and unlawful re- 
straint of trade get no encouragement 
from the recent decision of the United 
States Court in the Standard Oil case. 
If the Sherman Anti-Trust Law is to 


continue in its present form, many of 
the large business combinations will be 
open to the same line of governmental 


attack as has been applied to the 
Standard Oil aggregation. 

It would seem that the methods of 
combining competing corporations will 
either have to be modified or the law 
amended. 

Whatever may be the public view as 
to these vast combinations, a continued 
state of uncertainty is clearly not de- 
sirable. 


REAT BRITAIN’S capital in- 

vestments in foreign lands formed 
the subject of an _ interesting paper 
read by Mr. Georce Patsu before the 
Royal Statistical Society of London at 
the meeting on June 15 and only re- 
cently published. 

Mr. Pats estimated that Great 
Britain’s total foreign investments 
(shipping business not included) are 
£2,693,738,000, yielding an annual in- 
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come of £139,791,000, or 5.2 per cent, 
It is of interest to note that out of a 
list of twenty-nine classes of securities 
in which these investments are made, 
banks yield a greater return than all 
others, with three exceptions. This igs 
quite an impressive testimony to the 
profitableness of foreign banking. 

In a list of British investments made 
in the year from July 1, 1908, to June 
30, 1909, some of the chief borrowers 
were: 
£28,461,401 

23,522,816 
14,794,697 
4,139,200 


Canada 


Brazil 
Chile 
Mexico 
Japan 
Russia 
United States 
Generally the Latin-American coun- 
tries appear among the heaviest bor- 
rowers, indicating the great develop- 
ment that part of the world is under- 
going. 
As to the desirability of foreign in- 
vestments, Mr. PaisH says: 


“In conclusion, I would direct your 
attention for one moment to the im- 
mense advantages to this country of its 
investments in other lands. The invest- 
ment in the last sixty years of about 
£2,500,000,000 of British capital has 
occurred simultaneously with a vast 
growth of British trade and prosperity, 
and in my opinion this growth of our 
trade and prosperity is largely the re- 
sult of our investment of capital in 
other countries. By building railways 
for the world, and especially for the 
young countries, we have enabled the 
world to increase its production of 
wealth at a rate never previously wit- 
nessed and to produce those things 
which this country is specially desirous 
of purchasing—foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials. Moreover, by assisting other 
countries to increase their output of the 
commodities they were specially fitted 
to produce, our investors have helped 
those countries to secure the means of 
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purchasing the goods that Great Brit- 
ain manufactures. Thus by the invest- 
ment of capital in other lands we have, 
first, provided the borrowing countries 
with the credit which gave them the 
power to purchase the goods needed 
for their development, and, second- 
ly, enabled them to increase their own 
productions so largely that they have 
been able to pay us the interest and 
profits upon our capital and also to 
purchase greatly increased quantities 
of British goods.” 

Since our own enterprises offer such 
an inviting field for the investment of 
capital, the United States has not yet 
become an extensive holder of foreign 
securities. Great Britain seems to have 
abundant capital for her own enter- 
prises and plenty to spare for use all 
over the world. 


DDED opportunities for public 
service are afforded Mr. Criark 
Wituams, former Superintendent of 
Banking of the State of New York, by 
his recent appointment as State Comp- 
troller. 

It was in the fall of 1907, when the 
banking and trust company situation 
in New York city was anything but 
satisfactory, that Mr. WitiiamMs was 
appointed Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department. The time was oppor- 
tune for a revision of the laws in some 
important particulars and for the inau- 
guration of more efficient methods of 
supervision. These beneficial changes 
were quickly made, and the conduct of 
the Bank Superintendent’s office by Mr. 
Wituiams has commanded the confi- 
dence and respect of bankers and of the 


public generally. 

It is noted that when Mr. Wituiams 
gave up his official connection with a 
trust company to become Superinten- 
dent of Banking it was at a consider- 
able sacrifice of income, and as Comp- 
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troller he will also receive a smaller 
salary than he got as head of the Bank- 
ing Department. But in accepting: 
office, in both cases, his opportunities: 
for public service were greatly multi- 
plied, and the record he has made has 
won him a high place in public esti- 
mation. He has’ set a high standard in 
bank supervision in this State—a stand- 
ard which we hope to see maintained by 
his successor. 


D=Posit insurance in practice is 
analyzed in an article by THorn- 
TON Cooke in the November number of 
the “Quarterly Journal of Economics.” 
While it is perhaps too early to deter- 
mine, from the Oklahoma experiment, 
the full effects of such a law, there 
would seem to be little doubt that the 
guaranty law has in it a considerable 
element of popularity. In the absence 
of a guaranty law, the natural tendency 
of the people, one would suppose, would 
be to favor the national banks. Just 
what has been the result of the guaranty 
law in building up the business of the 
State banks at the expense of the na- 
tional institutions may be seen from the 
following statistics, accompanying Mr. 
CooKeE’s paper: 
Feb. 29, 
1908. 


470 


June 23, 
1909. 
631 
$10,270,080: 
758,774 
42,722,927. 


State Banks: 
Number 
Capital $6,232,216 
Surplus 580,892 
Individual deposits.. 18,032,284 


NationaL Banks: 


Number 

Capital $12,215,350 
Surplus 3,063,039 
Individual deposits. . 38,298,247 


230 
$9,730,000 
2,775,489 
38,111,948 
These changes in the relative posi- 
tion of thé two classes of banks may 
not have been due to the guaranty law 
altogether, though it would seem to be 
a reasonable inference that this has 
been a prominent factor in the advance 
made by the State banks over their cor- 
petitors. 
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The guaranty of deposits after the 
Oklahoma method may not commend 
itself to bankers generally as sound in 
principle, but when they are brought 
face to face with the problem, as the 
national bankers are in Oklahoma, it 
becomes a very practical question in- 
deed. 

In a later paper to be published in 
the “Quarterly Journal” Mr. Cooke 
will treat of a recent failure in its re- 
lations to the guaranty fund. 


[FQ ECLINE in our volume of exports 

has given rise to some specula- 
tion as to how we are going to meet 
payments abroad. 

Investigations made by the Govern- 
ment tend to establish the belief that 
the reduction of exports is not due to 
a falling off in production or to a less- 
ening in the popularity of American 
products. We have sold less abroad 
simply because foreign nations have re- 
duced their purchases all round. They 
are not buying so much probably be- 
cause they do not have so much money 
to spend. With a trade revival in 
France, Germany and Great Britain— 
our principal customers—we may ex- 
pect to see our exports increase ma- 
terially. 

For the ten months ending with Oc- 
tober of the years named the net mer- 
chandise exports have been: 1904, 
$303,824,565; 1905, $277,206,917; 
1906, $358,792,303; 1907, $291,857,- 
072; 1908, $502,213,609; 1909, $164,- 
029,791. 


HILE we have never perceived 

any adequate reason why all the 
banks might not be permitted to issue 
circulating notes, under proper restric- 
tions, there -are nevertheless some con- 
siderations which would seem to indi- 
cate the desirability of limiting the 


note-issuing privilege. These grounds 
are chiefly physical; that is, the issue 
of notes by some 20,000 banks would 
entail a vast amount of labor, a great 
deal of it probably unnecessary. 

But instead of limiting the note is- 
sues to a central bank only, why would 
it not be better to permit all the re- 
serve city banks to issue their credit 
notes? This would not disturb the re- 
lations that at present exist between the 
country banks and their reserve agenis. 
It would seem that the country banks 
would much prefer to rediscount with 
their present city correspondents rather 
than to apply to a central bank. 

But of course an arrangement of this 
kind would be open to objection on the 
score of monopoly, though it would be 
much less objectionable than to confer 
a monopoly of the note-issuing privilege 
on a single bank. 

The reserve system itself probably 
needs overhauling. It would be better 
if in the central reserve cities banks 
acting as reserve agents should have a 
capital of $5,000,000 (twice that 
amount would be still better), and in the 
reserve cities banks acting as reserve 
agents be compelled to have a capital of 
not less than $1,000,000 ($3,000,000 
would be better). 

The lack of sufficient capital equip- 
ment on the part of banks attempting 
to perform reserve functions is one of 
the weak elements in our banking sys- 
tem. 

And the requirements as to the 
amount of money to be held by reserve 
banks should probably be increased to 
forty or fifty per cent. in the central 
reserve cities, and to at least twenty- 


‘five per cent., to be actually kept on 


hand, for reserve agents in the reserve 
cities. 

While we wish to repeat that there 
seems no good reason to limit the issue 
of credit notes to certain institutions, 
yet if there is to be a limitation at all 
it would be better to have it include the 
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reserve city banks than to confine the 
privilege to a single institution. 

It would not be difficult, we think, 
to show that the function of issuing 
credit notes is one that could be used 
advantageously by the reserve city 
banks. In fact, they probably have 
much greater need of this privilege 
than do the smaller country banks. 


PPOSITION to the central bank 

scheme from an unexpected quar- 

ter came from the following leading 

editorial which appeared recently in the 
New York “Sun”: 

“The ‘Sun’ will always oppose a cen- 
tral bank of issue. Such a bank is in- 
tended by the Monetary Commission. 
The policy of that body as now for- 
mally disclosed by Senator ALpricu 
points to no other consummation. 

“It is our conviction that a central 
bank of issue bearing the same relation 
to the money of this country that the 
banks of France and of England bear 
to the money of those countries would 
prove a national evil. 

“This country is traditionally and 
temperamentally unsuited to such an 
institution. If Mr. Aupricu and his 
associates by their united genius can 
fashion a central bank whose functions 
and powers shall be purely automatic 
and mechanical, well and good. But 
such a bank with us is impossible. 

“We have developed no class in 
America from which we could create or 
recruit the administration and control 
of such an institution, while to isolate 
it from our political life is hopeless. 

“We wish it were otherwise. It is a 
national misfortune that we cannot 
create a bank of issue, regulation and 
control like the Bank of England. But 
it is a misfortune to which we are 
habituated and which is an accepted 
condition of our economic existence. 


“It might be possible in time, but that 
time is remote. 

“The temperament, the political 
genius and the geography of our coun- 
try assure us that the creation of such 
an institution would lead inevitably to 
disaster graver and more far reaching 
than that which our recurrent panics 
and speculative convulsions entail. They 
constitute an evil, but it is a negligible 
evil compared with the sinister possi- 
bilities of another Bank of the United 
States.” 

Whether “it is a national misfortune 
that we can not create a bank of issue, 
regulation and control like the Bank of 
England,” is an assertion with which 
not every one will agree. The Bank of 
England is hardly the model upon 
which we should build were a central 
bank of any kind to be adopted. It 
practically lacks the power of making 
fresh note issues except upon deposit 
of like sums of gold. Aside from the 
percentage of lapsed issues of other 
banks, it may not emit notes (except as 
stated) without breaking the law. It 
is more closely restricted than the 
French or German bank—to an extent 
that probably impairs its usefulness. 

The task of “regulation and control” 
under our heterogeneous banking sys- 
tem, and with the channels of circula- 
tion so choked with Government paper 
money and bond-secured bank notes, 
would be one quite beyond the capaci- 
ties of the great European banks or of 
any other that the wit of man could 
devise. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made re- 
cently that beginning with the 
first of the coming year the New York 
Central Railroad would put into effect 
a plan of pensioning employees who 
have been in the company’s service con- 
tinuously for a certain period. 
While a plan of this character may 
well be commended on humanitarian 
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grounds, it also has its severely prac- 
tical aspect. For when a railroad em- 
ployee has reached the age of seventy, 
it may well be that doubts will arise as 
to his further efficiency for very much 
longer. Yet to turn an old employee 
adrift without any means of support is 
not always easy, even for a “soulless 
corporation.” But the pension plan 
enables a railway to retire its old ser- 
vants and still pay them enough to help 
support them. There is no doubt that, 
for railways at least, the pension policy 
is a good one. 

Several of the large banks of the 
country have adopted pension plans, 
but other banks are not agreed as to 
the wisdom of such a step. The prac- 
tice is much commoner in England and 
Canada than it is here. 


DDRESSING the convention of 
the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, Hon. M. M. Zimmerman, Commis- 
sioner of Banking for the State of 
Michigan, threw considerable light 
upon the conduct of a savings and com- 
mercial business by a single banking 
institution. He said: 


“It may be of interest, however, to 
the members of your association to 
know how banks permitted to transact 
both acommercial and savings bank busi- 
ness are regulated. To those familiar 
with the statutes requiring the segrega- 
tion and safeguarding of savings de- 
posits in Michigan, it must be plain in- 
deed that the savings depositors there 
were the special objects of care and 
solicitude on the part of the lawmak- 
ers, since the statute provides that sep- 
arate books of account shall be kept, 
that all investments in the savings de- 
partments shall be kept entirely sep- 
arate and apart from the other business 
of the bank. Originally the law did not 
provide for the preference of savings 
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depositors, but the law was amended 
from time to time. In 1893 this pro- 
vision was inserted evidently after due 
deliberation and with the plain intent 
of -taking special care of savings de- 
positors. 

“The reasons for this are quite evi- 
dent. The lawmakers returned to the 
original idea or purpose of savings 
banks, as it was understood in the New 
England States when the English say- 
ings bank plan was adopted. It is ap- 
parent that the lawmakers of Michigan 
were convinced that savings banks 
should be established to encourage 
thrift among wage-earners, to offer safe 
and profitable depositories for their 
funds, and provide safeguards against 
loss, since the law expressly provides 
that savings banks may receive deposits 
from tradesmen, mechanics, laborers, 
servants, minors and others. While this 
enumeration of the persons from whom 
deposits may be received by savings 
banks in Michigan may have no particu- 
lar legal significance in itself, yet it in- 
dicates very clearly the character of 
the business intended for a savings 
bank. The Michigan law also provides 
the amount of reserve to be kept on 
hand, and details how the remainder of 
the deposits of a savings bank shall be 
invested, which, for convenience, may 
briefly be stated as follows: 


“Fifty-one per cent. of deposits shall 
be invested as follows: 


“1. In notes secured by first mort- 
gage on property worth double the value 
of the loan. 

“2. Bonds of the United States. 

“3. Bonds of any city, county, town- 
ship or village in the United States. 

“4. Bonds of steam railroad corpora- 
tions (subject to certain restrictions). 

“5. Street railway, steamship, gas 
and electric light and power bonds, un- 
der certain restrictions and provided 
they are approved by the Securities 
Commission, consisting of the State 
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Treasurer, Attorney-General and Com- 
missioner of Banking. 

“6. Banks may loan on negotiable 
paper secured by above classes of secur- 
ities. 
“Thirty-four per cent. of savings de- 
posits may be invested in collateral loans 
with collateral of known marketable 
value worth ten per cent. more than 
face of loan; or a portion of this thirty- 
four per cent. (not exceeding capital 
and additional stockholders’ liability) 
may be invested in negotiable paper, 
approved by directors. 

“Since such investments as these are 
not readily turned into cash the bank is 
given the right to provide against sud- 
den calls for money in the savings de- 


partment. In pursuance of such stat- 


ute the bank may lawfully adopt a by- 
law calling for ninety days’ notice of 
withdrawal of savings deposits. On the 
other hand, in the case of commercial 
banks, the lawmakers aimed to satisfy 
the needs of business life anu the de- 


mands for credit in mercantile trans- 
actions. Investments made by banks of 
this character, it is evident, must be 
readily convertible into cash. By specific 
provisions of the statute all commercial 
deposits are payable on demand with- 
out notice, except where there is a spe- 
cial contract with the depositor to the 
contrary. Real estate investments are 
not suited to the requirements of com- 
mercial banking, since they cannot be 
readily turned into cash, and _ this 
statute thus prohibits the commercial 
banks from investing in real estate se- 
curities except in amount not exceeding 
one-half of the capital stock, and then 
only when authorized by a two-thirds 
vote of its board of directors. No limi- 
tation is otherwise placed upon the in- 
vestments which may be made by com- 
mercial banks. 

“These dual functions conferred 
upon the State banks of Michigan have 
been taken advantage of by more than 
ninety per cent. of the banks organized 


in the State, there being comparatively 
few strictly commercial banks and 
strictly savings banks. This must be 
convincing that the plan operates suc- 
cessfully and to*the advantage of both 
banker and depositor. If we had no 
such law it is evident that in the smaller 
communities banking facilities would be 
seriously handicapped, since in such 
places if a strictly savings bank were 
established it would not meet the com- 
mercial demands of the locality, and so, 
on the other hand, if a purely commer- 
cial bank were established, savings de- 
positors would not have the same ad- 
vantage or protection as the law 
intended for such depositors. 

“In case of failure or dissolution the 
savings depositors in Michigan have a 
first lien on the assets of the savings 
department of the bank, and if these 
are insufficient then an equal claim with 
other creditors of the institution on its 
general assets as well as on the invest- 
ments of the capital stock and on the 
stockholders’ liability. 

“The Supreme Court of the State of 
Michigan has held, in line with the 
courts of those States in which mutual 
savings banks are established, namely, 
that savings deposits constitute a trust 
fund, and, in Peter vs. Receiver of the 
City Savings Bank of Detroit, reported 
in 131 Michigan 322, the court used 
this significant language: 

“So long as it is entirely possible to 
trace the fund which was invested in 
these securities as a fund derived from 
the savings department, we think there 
is no difficulty in saying that it should 
be impressed with a trust in favor of 
the savings depositors.’ 

“In Michigan there are now 365 
State banks, with a total capital and 
surplus of $29,467,038. The aggregate 
of commercial deposits therein is $56,- 
348,000, while savings depositors of the 
State have to their credit in these in- 
stitutions $147,708,000. 

“Thus the lawmakers of Michigan, 
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while recognizing the paramount neces- 
sity of safety, stability and permanency 
in the reception and investment of sav- 
ings deposits, also kept in mind the first 
requisite of a commercial bank: ease of 
negotiation of its investments made 
from commercial deposits, and, while 
artisans, mechanics and laborers were 
contemplated as prospective savings de- 
positors, the business men were con- 
templated as prospective commercial 
depositors, and thus the laws were 
framed to encourage thrift in the one 
case and to assist trade operations in 
the other.” 

Bankers are not wholly agreed upon 
the proposal to give preference to sav- 
ings deposits. Yet there seem to be 
many sound reasons why this should be 
done. At all events, such deposits 
should be segregated from the general 
accounts of the banks and protected by 
investments in high-grade securities 
only. 

This would seem to be a practicable 
method of forestalling the postal-sav- 
ings bank movement. The experience 
of Michigan shows that while the pure- 
ly savings institution does not appear 
to be popular in that section of the 
country, institutions combining com- 
mercial and savings functions meet the 
needs of the people efficiently and 
safely. 


PATHETIC and tear-compelling in- 
deed was the picture which Sena- 
tor AtpricH drew in his speech at 


Omaha. He was telling of the great 
increase of wealth and prosperity in 
the West, and went on to say: 

“This is the capitalistic region of the 
country. We shall have to look out for 
our laurels in the East. We used to 
lend money to this part of the country, 
those of us that had money to lend. 
But I expect that, in order to develop 
our little farms, I being a farmer my- 
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self, very soon, if we need any repairs 
to our roofs, we shall have to come to 
Omaha or to Kansas City to get it.” 

How sad it would be, after his un- 
selfish labors in establishing a central 
bank, if the hard-hearted Eastern 
magnates who may control it should re- 
fuse the Senator’s application for a loan 
to develop his little farm! 


REAT interest will attach to the 

meetings of the savings banks 

trustees in the State of New York, to 
be held in the present month. 

We pointed out in the November is- 
sue that for some years the surplus of 
the savings banks of this State had 
been declining until it had fallen to a 
point where the danger line is in sight 
for a great many banks, even if it has 
not actually been passed by a number 
of them. 

We hardly think argument is re- 
quired to establish the desirability of 
every savings bank in the State being 
able to show at all times (periods of 
panics alone excepted) a margin of as- 
sets over liabilities. When this margin 
is not large enough to maintain’ that 
proper proportion that should obtain 
between what the banks owe and their 
means of paying those debts, a perilous 
approach is being made toward insol- 
vency. And when this margin disap- 
pears altogether, if insolvency has not 
actually been reached, it is at least time 
for action to be taken that will restore 
the depleted surplus. 

The savings banks of the State, as a 
whole, are already at a point where the 
margin between resources and liabilities 
is extremely narrow. Not a few of 
them are facing a deficit; and unless 
present tendencies are checked, the 
number so circumstanced must be in- 
creased. 

No class of financial institutions in 
the world has been more prudently man- 
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aged than the savings banks of the State 
of New York. They have earned and 
maintained the confidence of their de- 
positors through the severest financial 


crises. 

But they cannot count upon this ex- 
cellent record to absolve them from the 
necessity of obeying a fundamental 
law of banking and of business of any 
kind, namely, to maintain a safe bal- 
ance of assets above liabilities. If they 
shall ignore that rule, they may come 
to suffer the penalty that invariably at- 
taches to its violation—a loss of public 
confidence, with all that this entails. 

We should not write thus plainly did 
we not believe that a situation exists 
which the savings banks trustees of the 
State of New York must meet promptly 
and effectually. 

The remedy to be applied is an im- 
mediate reduction of the dividend rate 
to three and one-half per cent. or less, 
until a proper ratio of surplus over lia- 
bilities is again restored. 

It is believed that a due sense of the 
obligations resting upon the trustees of 
the savings banks of the State will con- 
strain them to take prompt measures 
to restore the surplus to its proper 
ratio. 

In this era of extravagance and in- 
flation an example of conservatism 
should be set by the institutions desig- 
nated by law as the custodians of the 
savings of the poor. We seek to raise 
no cry of alarm, but unless all the 
teachings of the past count for nothing, 
a time is coming when the wisdom of 
conservative action will be more appar- 
ent than it is to-day. 


S this magazine has, on what 
seemed just grounds, opposed 
nearly everything that Mr. A.pricu 
has done in regard to currency and 
banking matters, and has not hesitated 
to express distrust of the Senator’s dis- 


interestedness, we yet take great pleas- 
ure in publishing this certificate of char- 
acter, given him recently by Mr. 
Grorce M. Reyno ps, president of the 
Continental National Bank of Chicago, 
and former president of the American 
Bankers’ Association: 


“I have had the pleasure and the 
privilege of having a little to do with 
Senator Atpricw and the other mem- 
bers of this commission for nearly two 
years. I have, therefore, knowledge of 
the thoroughness with which they are 
going into the work, and I know from 
personal observances and personal con- 
tact that each and every member of 
the commission, including Senator Atp- 
RICH, is anxious to do everything he 
possibly can to settle this question along 
lines which will bring the greatest good 
to the greatest number and bring the 
greatest measure of prosperity to every 
section of the country.” 


That ought to go far toward dispell- 
ing the “suspicion” which the Chi- 
cago “Tribune” recently declared would 
attach to any measure coming from Sen- 
ator Atpricu. Mr. Reynotps has the 
confidence and respect of the bankers 
of the United States, and his opinions 
on banking matters deservedly carry 
great weight. 


EVER before have we had such 
a striking illustration of the 
aphorism that language was invented to 
conceal thought, as was afforded by the 
“educational” currency campaign re- 
cently conducted by the Chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee. 
But once he did give expression to an 
idea, and here it is: 


“First, to establish in the people 
throughout the country a feeling of con- 
fidence that there can be an extension of 
note issue and of credits whenever they 
are absolutely demanded. That is, if 
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an emergency should arise so that there 
should be a reason for extensions of 
credit, or for a temporary increase in 
note issues, there should be a feeling 
that there is some process by which that 
want may be met. You want, first, con- 
fidence in what you are going to do, and 
then the machinery to do it. And the 
machinery, in the long run, will furnish 
the confidence. That is the whole 
problem, gentlemen; and it is a big 
problem, too.” 

While we do not pretend to be able 
fully to understand anything so vague 
as this, it seems to spell emergency cur- 
rency and more paper “money.” 

Not a shadow of 
squeezing any water out of the bank 
reserves (greenbacks, silver and even 
bank notes)—no suggestion of the dan- 
ger that lurks in issuing $700,000,000 
of bank notes based upon the public 
debt, and a possible issue of $500,- 
000,000 more based upon bonds, with 
not a dollar of reserve of any kind to 
back it up (Aldrich-Vreeland Law)— 
but more “emergency currency,” more 
paper money. What an encouraging 
spectacle for the United States of 
America in the twentieth century, to 
ignore all experience and enter upon a 
still greater paper-money debauch! 


suggestion of 


HATEVER concerns the farms of 
America is of vital importance to 
our prosperity, for the farms remain 
the chief sources of our national wealth. 
In an address before the last annual 
convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association, Mr. James J. Hit, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Great North- 
ern Railroad, spoke on ‘National 
Wealth and the Farm.” Mr. Hitt has 
taken such a prominent part in the 
country’s commercial development, and 
the subject he dealt with is of so. much 
importance, that we reproduce a con- 
siderable part of his address: 
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“The public,’ he said, “is now to 
some extent awake to the relative value 
of the different occupations as sources of 
wealth. The farm is our main reliance. 
Every other activity depends upon 
that. The farms of this country are 
now adding annually over eight billion 
dollars to the total of our assets; a total 
which, unlike that of manufacturing and 
other industries, represents not value 
conferred by human labor upon some 
material already existing, but value ac- 
tually created out of elemental things. 
This is the annual miracle of the earth; 
quite as wonderful as if a new planet 
should appear in space each twelve- 
month. It is the mother of every other 
form of human industry. Our tillable 
area may be made to support millions of 
people greatly multiplied after the last 
bit of mineral has been extracted from 
the earth, and man’s ingenuity in fash- 
ioning tools and fabrics has passed its 
limit. There is no comparison, in vol- 
ume, in value and in relation to human 
enterprise and the very continuance of 
human life between the cultivation of 
the soil and any other occupation.” 


Mr. Hitt then proceeds to sketch the 
declining status of agriculture in this 
country: 


“In 1790 only about 3.4 per cent. of 
the American people lived in towns. At 
the time of the Civil War the percent- 


age had risen to sixteen. In 1900 more 
than thirty-one per cent. of our popula- 
tion was urban. The change is por- 
tentous; and there is no doubt that the 
coming census will show it to have pro- 
ceeded in the last ten years with ac- 
celerated speed. In spite of the warn- 
ings of economists, the amelioration of 
farm life, the opening of new and at- 
tractive employment on the land through 
the spread of irrigation and the growth 
of the fruit industry, the encourage- 
ment of public men and the wider dis- 
semination of agricultural education, 
the percentage of our population who 
work on the farm constantly declines. 
If that proceeds too far, it is as if dry- 
rot had eaten through the timbers sup- 
porting some great structure. We 
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should consider now the change accom- 
plished and that impending. 

“In the earlier history of the country, 
it is well known that the great majority 
of its people followed the cultivation of 
the soil. The census of 1870 was the 
first to group the population of ten 
years old and upwards in great divis- 
ions according to occupation. The drift 
away from the land became pronounced 
in 1880. Since then the process has 
been continuous and the results cumu- 
lative. The percentage engaged in 
agricultural pursuits of the whole num- 
ber of persons ten years old and up- 
wards engaged in gainful occupations in 
this country is as follows by decades: 


1870... .47.36 1890... .37.7 
1880... .44.3 1900... .37.7 


“From all the States, East and West 
alike, comes the complaint that the chil- 
dren will not stay on the farm, and that 
other labor cannot be enticed there ex- 
cept by high wages for a few weeks in 
summer. It is quite probable that the 
new census will show this farm popula- 
tion reduced to thirty per cent. of the 
whole. We may certainly say that it 
does not exceed one-third. And, unless 
this tendency is counteracted, no one 
can now predict to what inconsiderable 
fraction it may one day be reduced. 
Totals of farm products expressed in 
dollars and those expressed in bushels 
or pounds tell quite different stories. 
We maintain the showing because new 
and fertile land is still being opened, 
while at the same time older lands are 
abandoned or deteriorate. The possibil- 
ity of this disappears with the appro- 
priation of most of our available unoc- 
cupied land. The further fact is that 
we are now and have been for more than 
a generation, in spite of our boasted 
progress, in the grip of a revolution 
that has preceded declining wealth and 
falling institutions wherever it appeared 
since history began. 

“With our annual increase of over 1.5 
per cent. in population from natural 
causes and immigration that has not 
been less than three-quarters of a 
million any year since 1902, there will 
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be from two to two and a half million 
more mouths to feed every year. Hav- 
ing in view this increase in population, 
the declining average yield per acre of 
cultivated land in the United States af- 
ter it has been farmed for a few years, 
the rise of per capita consumption, with 
a higher cost of living and the move- 
ment of the working population away 
from the land, the time is now ap- 
proaching when we shall not only cease 
to be a wheat-selling nation, but will 
find it necessary to import a portion of 
what we consume. 

“Last year the value of our total ex- 
ports classified as foodstuffs, either 
crude or partly or wholly manufactured, 
and food animals, amounted to $438,- 
000,000. We imported of the same 
classifications nearly $329,000,000. The 
idea that we feed the world is being 
corrected; and unless we can increase 
the agricultural population and their 
product, the question of a source of 
food supply at home will soon super- 
sede the question of a market for our 
own products abroad. Our foreign trade 
in the past has rested mainly on our 
exports of products drawn from the 
earth directly, or only once removed. 
Our manufactures for export are to a 
large extent natural products subjected 
to a few simple processes. How are we 
to meet the immense trade balance 
against us, how prevent financial storms 
of frequent occurrence and destructive 
force, how feed the coming millions, if 
the farmer, who pays most of the bills, 
has retired to the city or the country 
town in order that his children may the 
better enjoy their automobiles and enter 
into the delights of the social game?” 


WE suspect in his next point Mr. 

Hix shows that he has no spe- 
cial fondness for our protective tariff 
system: 


“Since the percentage of those at 
work on the soil declined by about one- 
fourth in the last thirty years, we have 
to consider not only the increase of food 
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demand over its domestic supply but 
also that disturbance of the balance be- 
tween one form of industry and another 
upon which prosperity and stability de- 
pend. This industrial interdependence 
appears to be one of those universal 
laws that prescribe harmony and pro- 
portion as essential to health. Just as 
the soil itself must have a change of 
crops, as every member of the body 
must have its appropriate exercise, as a 
hygienic food ration must include a 
proper amount of each of the chief 
chemical constituents to produce physi- 
cal and mental vigor, so human occu- 
pations must be distributed with refer- 
ence to one another, if the big machine 
is to work without loss of efficiency or 
collapse. Up to this time other indus- 
tries than agricultural would have flour- 
ished and grown amazingly in the 
United States without any artificial 
stimulus, because the large percentage 
of the total population engaged in agri- 
culture furnished an adequate market. 
This condition is changing rapidly.” 


This growing disproportion between 


the urban and rural population, between 
the artisan class and those engaged in 
farming, gives rise to some grave prob- 
lems: 


“Tf,” Mr. Hill continues, “in a popu- 
lation of 100,000,000 people, which we 
shall have shortly, forty-five per cent. 
are engaged in agriculture, then 45,- 
000,000 people are calling upon the 
labor of 55,000,000 for clothing, pro- 
fessional service, commercial help, tools 
and furniture and all the smaller com- 
forts and luxuries. If, instead, the 
agricultural percentage is reduced to 
thirty, only 30,000,000 people instead 
of 45,000,000 people make such de- 
mands, while 70,000,000 instead of 55,- 
000,000 compete in supplying them. A 
stationery or declining product, a soil 
becoming annually less productive, a re- 
volt against the life of the farm and a 
consequent rise in wages amounting, 
since 1895, to 55.6 per cent. for ordi- 
nary day labor on the farm without 
board and 61.3 per cent. with board, 
compel such a rise of all prices as bears 
ruinously upon town and country alike. 
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Our real concern is not so much to save 
the home market from the inroads of the 
foreigner as to keep it from destruction 
by an enlarged city life and a neglected 
country life, a crowded artisan popu- 
lation clamoring for food and a foreign 
demand for the product of their wages 
limited to fields where the competition 
of all the world must be met and over- 
come.” 


Great Britain already faces these 
problems and has turned to socialism 
for a remedy. 

Mr. Hix not only finds neglect in 
the cultivation of the soil, but charges 
that present farming methods are no- 
toriously ineffective. 


“The consumers of bread,” he says, 
“throughout the world increase by prob- 
ably from four to five millions every 
year. In our own country we shall re- 
quire from 13,000,000 to 15,000,000 
bushels more annually for seed and 
home consumption. The domestic sup- 
ply cannot be maintained by present 
methods. Not only is the cultivation of 
the soil being neglected, but it is also 
notoriously ineffective. Our wheat pro- 
duct per acre from the older lands falls 
steadily. Our national average is less 
than half that of England or Germany, 
both of which have soil inferior to our 
own. Only by bringing rich new land 
under cultivation have we prevented the 
fall from becoming abrupt. Good 
farms in the Mohawk Valley in New 
York State forty years ago were worth 
from $100 to $150 per acre; now many 
are sold at from $25 to $30. This is 
not because wheat has become cheap, 
for it is dear not entirely because of 
Western competition, but because there 
is neither good cultivation nor enough 
cultivators. The younger generation 
throngs the cities; and the land, rented 
by its owners to tenants careless of 
everything but immediate profit, is 
abused and robbed of its fertility.” 

A pretty strong arraignment, but Mr. 
Hitt gives plenty of examples to sus- 
tain his statements. He goes on to 
say: 

“The situation, then, sums itself up 
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thus: We have almost reached a point 
where, owing to increased population 
without increased production per acre, 
our home food supply will be insufficient 
for our own needs; within ten years, 
possibly less, we are likely to become a 
wheat-importing nation; the percentage 
of the population engaged in agricul- 
ture and the wheat product per acre are 
both falling; at the same time the cost 
of living is raised everywhere by this 
relative scarcity of bread, by artificial 
increase in the price of all manufac- 
tured articles, and by a habit of ex- 
travagance which has enlarged the view 
of both rich and poor of what are to be 
considered the necessaries of life. These 
plain facts should disturb and arouse 
not only the economic student but the 
men who are most intimately related to 
the wealth of the nation and most con- 
cerned that it shall not suffer loss or 
decrease.” 


UT Mr. Hirz does not stop after 
lodging this complaint against our 
agricultural decline. He has a remedy: 


“What we must come to—and the 
signs of the times indicate that we can- 
not make head in that direction too 
rapidly—is the smaller farm, with a 
more intensive agriculture. We sup- 
port, in round numbers, ninety mil- 
lions of people on three million 
square miles of land. We should be 
able to support 150 per square mile as 
easily as thirty; and then we should 
have but a fraction of the density of 
population of Denmark with 167 in- 
habitants per square mile, Holland with 
448, or our own State of Rhode Island 
with 407 in 1900. But the education of 
a whole people in right methods of till- 
age is a stupendous task. It took Eng- 
land nearly fifty years to do this, with 
powerful agencies at command and with 
a control over her farmers through 
leasehold conditions that no one in this 
country possesses. She has raised her 
average wheat yield from twelve and 
fifteen to upwards of thirty bushels 
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per acre. If it should take up fifty 
years, we would by that time probably 
have doubled our population also, and 
barely kept pace with our necessities. 
But we have not yet accomplished the 
mere preliminaries of such a process. 

“There were more than ten million 
people at work on the farms of this 
country in 1900; and it needs a big 
school and a big teaching force to take 
them all in. 

“That is what we have to do. There 
are between six and seven million farms 
in the United States to-day. Their an- 
nual product of over $8,000,000,000 
could be doubled without adding any- 
thing to the labor or money now ex- 
pended. The average wheat yield of the 
country is now about fourteen bushels 
per acre in good years. The same land 
might produce thirty bushels if prop- 
erly cultivated. The average cotton 
yield is about four-tenths of a bale per 
acre, and possibly four times that 
amount could be raised as easily. The 
same holds true of the whole list of 
farm products. The farmer has been 


discouraged by seeing every other in- 


dustry preferred to his. A false policy 
of stimulating these by legislative favors 
has naturally tended to tempt the in- 
telligent, energetic and ambitious into 
other occupations. 

“While much praise is due to what is 
now being done, and well done, by the 
Agricultural Experiment Stations and 
Colleges, by the Department of Agri- 
culture and by farmers’ institutes and 
other agencies, the job is too big for 
them. When we set out to educate the 
children in the public schools, we do not 
establish one or two large ones in each 
State and expect them to go there. The 
farmer is almost as numerous, as much 
in need of instruction, and is unable to 
leave home in search of it or to absorb 
it through literary channels, as the child. 
The education must be taken to him. 
If all the graduates of all the Agricul- 
tural Colleges were sent out as mission- 
aries to the farm, there would not be 
enough of them to do the work. But it 
is the sort of work in which every State 
should engage without delay. 
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“What has to be taught is not ab- 
struse. While high-grade farming can 
furnish employment for the best in- 
telligence, instruction in a few simple 
subjects will enable the ordinary farmer 
to double his product. He needs to be 
taught how to prepare a field properly 
for the seed; how to select and where to 
get the seed that will yield the best re- 
turn; how to cultivate each crop; how 
to combine stock raising with tillage; 
and how to rotate his crops and preserve 
unimpaired the richness of his soil. On 
his own farm, with the material and the 
object lesson before him, under instruc- 
tion that comes with public authority 
and sanction, he will be a pupil apt to 
learn. It is on a par with the impor- 
tance of the public school. We have not 
yet made a beginning; but every other 
interest and every other item of pro- 
posed legislation might well wait until 
we do.” 

Few people in the country are better 
qualified by observation and judgment 
to speak of this important subject than 
is Mr. Hirt. What he says should be 
most deliberately studied, and wise pre- 
cautions ought to be taken to avert the 
impairment of our national wealth 
which must follow the decline of Amer- 
ican agriculture. 


OR some months to come the news- 
papers are likely to have a great 

deal to say about bank notes and a cen- 
tral bank. While this debate will be 
enlightening, no doubt, and will have 
an air of freshness to most newspaper 
readers, it will sound a great deal like 
ancient history to the readers of Tue 
Bankers Magazine. The bound vol- 
umes of this Macazine for the past ten 
years probably contain more sound and 
solid information on banking and cur- 
rency than Senator Atpricu will get 
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together in his elaborate report, should 
it ever be completed and published. 

How much will Avpricn’s costly in- 
vestigations be worth? What value 
would be set upon the investigations of 
a scientist who had a certain hobby and 
set out to prove it? 

The facts as to the world’s experi- 
ence in banking and currency are read- 
ily available, so far as they can be 
learned except by observation. Tur 
Bankers MaGazine is in itself an in- 
exhaustible source of information; and 
there are other authentic sources. We 
do not deny that impartial investigation 
of the world’s banking and currency 
systems would be of advantage. By 
contact with the banks of other coun- 
tries you often learn much about them 
in a way that impresses itself upon you 
more forcibly than if you read the 
same thing in a book. 

But if Mr. Atpricu set out with the 
idea of forcing a central bank upon the 
country, his investigations will from the 
start be tainted with the suspicion that 
the report is biased. And it is feared 
that the experts employed to write 
monographs on the respective banking 
systems will also suffer some lack of 
confidence, just as experts do in great 
trials when hired by one or the other of 
the litigants. 

We have no wish, however, to dis- 
credit the report in advance of its ap- 
pearance. Should it be a document of 
real public usefulness, no one will more 
It will be 


quickly recognize that fact. 
deplorable, however, to find that the 
Monetary Commission’s time and labors 
have been employed and the public 
funds expended for the purpose of col- 
lecting facts and arguments to be used 
bank 


in bolstering up the central 
scheme which Senator Atpricu is try- 
ing :o impose upon the country. 
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By Virgil M. Harris, Trust Officer of the Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis. 


Is order to properly express to you 
my ideas, it will be necessary to 
embrace some views on country life in 
general, and to contrast the city 
banker with the country banker. A 
recent writer has compared the farmer 
and the country banker as the “Sia- 
mese twins of prosperity,” and the 
illustration is’ not inapt: they are 
mutually dependent, and mighty in- 
terests rest upon their success and wel- 
fare: in fact, these are the channels on 
which the nation itself is dependent in 
a large degree for its stability. 

The business of banking is one of 
the necessary and vital elements of 
modern times, and the country banker 
has been one of the powerful factors 
in the rapid and healthy growth of the 
commercial interests of this country. 
Indeed, in one state at least, there are 
more banks than post-offices. 

I need not tell you that a country 
bank, wherever located, occupies a 
very important position; the town de- 
pends upon it; the whole community 
depends upon it as a convenient and 
safe factor in the conduct of business 
affairs, and in the collection, distribu- 
tion and safe-keeping of money. 

Last week I spent several days at- 
tending court in one of the interior 
counties of this State, and I had again 
an opportunity to study the customs 
and welfare of the people who dwelt 
there; I saw the judge dispensing jus- 
tice in the old, even-handed way; I saw 
the lawyers and bankers, thrifty and 
contented; I saw the grain in the fields 
and the herds on the hills, bespeaking 
peace and plenty; I saw that sincerity 
and kind-heartedness which age does 
not wither, nor custom stale; I saw the 
faces and shook the hands of those I 
had not seen for a quarter of a cen- 


*An address before Group XI, Missouri 
Bankers’ Association, October 28, 1909, 
Springfield, Mo. 
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tury, and I did not find that Provi- 
dence had dealt less graciously or 
kindly with them than it had with me. 

I wondered then, as I had often 
wondered before, why it was that 
there was on the part of many, espe- 
cially the young, who live in the coun- 
try, a desire to take up their abodes in 
cities; the truth is, city life is abnor- 
mal; in a measure, it is a veneer; the 
dwellers in cities have not the time for 
the amenities of social intercourse, or 
for the study of the beauties of nature, 
and there is, as we all know, a close 
link between material and moral 
beauty; the hearts and brains of too 
many in our cities are constantly being 
wrung in ambitious pursuits and in the 
acquiring of wealth. 

The busy city banker, or merchant, 
is at his office at an early hour in the 
morning; his burdens increase with his 
success; he is hard at work all day; he 
snatches half an hour for his lunch; 
he reaches home at six o’clock or later, 
frequently after a ride of several miles 
on a crowded street car; every minute 
of his time is occupied. In the institu- 
tion with which I am connected we 
have many thousands of depositors and 
over two hundred officers and em- 
ployes; though I have been associated 
with the company for a number of 
years, I am sure I do not know by 
name more than one-fourth of my fel- 
low-workers. 

No man has been blessed with more 
loyal friends than I, yet if I had my 
life to live over again, all things con- 
sidered, I would select the country 
life; and a large majority of those who 
have properly considered the subject 
and have practically touched the 
depths and shoals of each, will agree 
with me. 

Moral and political standards are 
lower in cities than they are in the 
country; our best men do not always 
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represent us; and Graft shows her 
brazen face in high places. 

There is more poverty, misery and 
crime in one of our large cities in a 
day than there is in all rural Missouri 
in a year. Experience demonstrated 
that the country boy or girl who says 
“good-bye” to his or her home and 
seeks fame and fortune in a city, as a 
rule, makes a mistake; and it is a mis- 
take which is not easily corrected. 


“God pity them both, and pity us all, 

Who vainly the dreams of youth recall.” 
We hear of the few who attain suc- 
cess, but the hundreds who fail are 
lost in the struggle. 


SUBSTANTIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE 


Country BANKER. 


I do not mean to say that virtue and 


right living are synonymous with coun-. 


try life, but what I do mean to say is, 
that the country banker has the ad- 
vantage of the city banker in many 
substantial respects; chief among 
which are health, and mental and 
physical comfort; he gets more out of 
life, for there is more in life for him; 
he has his cares and vexations, I know, 
but they are the outcome of a natural 
environment. 

The city banker is to most of his 
customers, remote and impersonal ; on 
the contrary, the country banker is 
close to his patrons, for he knows much 
of their private lives; the doctor and 
the lawyer are not on closer terms of 
business intimacy with the community, 
than is the country banker; his opin- 
ions are valued and his position envied; 
few business enterprises are under- 
taken without consulting him; he is in 
a position to judge wisely as to collat- 
erals and as to credits; he can correctly 
estimate the characters of his patrons 
and the value of securities offered, 
knowledge which the city banker does 
not always possess. . 

The country banker naturally occu- 
pies a place of prominence and im- 
portance and _ usually deserves it; 
panics come and go without affecting 
him; he is not subjected to the tempta- 
tions for speculation and unsafe in- 
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vestments which beset the city banker; 
his affairs can be so arranged, and gen- 
erally are, that he can look forward to 
a realization of his hopes, and can live 
as he should live, a life of usefulness, 
comfort and satisfaction, unattended 
by many of the dangers and cares 
which surround the city banker. 

Country bankers have the time and 
leisure for reading, and should avail 
themselves of the benefits to be de- 
rived from good books. The great 
authors and great books of the world 
are not so numerous as is generally 
supposed; books are the store houses 
of the best knowledge, and reflect the 
wisdom and experience of ages; for, 
after all, ‘““‘we are the same our fathers 
have been.” 

Friends are always a better posses- 
sion than enemies; most of you know 
that an unimportant person in a neigh- 
borhood, who imagines he has been ill- 
treated by the local banker, can create 
trouble and may divert business. To 
be careful of your selection of enemies, 
is a piece of advice that I have always 
regarded as sound, and it particularly 
applies to country bankers. 

A hearty laugh and a good story 
have ever been considered good tonics, 
and the acquisition of these character- 
istics tends materially to soften the as- 
perities of life, and they are not to be 
despised as assets. 

The country banker has made great 
progress in the arrangement of his sur- 
roundings, his banking office and _ its 
accessories; formerly this was not true, 
but in recent years of prosperity, con- 
ditions have changed, and many coun- 
try banking rooms now compare favor- 
ably with those of the city banks. 
Under the roof of the bank, the banker 
spends half his life, and he has a right 
to every convenience and every adorn- 
ment which adds to comfort or pleases 
the eye. The business of banking is a 
dignified calling, and modern appli- 
ances should be sought and adopted 
wherever practicable. 

It is a subject of congratulation that 
state legislatures are constantly en- 
compassing banks with additional safe- 
guards, thus raising the standard of 
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the banking business, and country 
bankers have a full share in the bene- 
fits derived. 

The country banker should teach his 
customers to use checks in the payment 
of their bills; bookkeeping is simpli- 
fied, and the possessor of a bank ac- 
count is usually more favorably re- 
garded than a person without one. 

The country bank is not only a 
clearing-house for money and checks, 
but also of ideas of values, and of gen- 
eral useful information. 

From time to time, we hear a great 
deal about the “spirit of unrest” which 
it is claimed prevails not only in the 
United States, but throughout 
world; doubtless, there is a measure of 
discontent among certain persons, with 
what life offers them, and a tendency 
toward under-valuing their own bless- 
ings, while over-estimating the more 
fortunate condition of their fellowmen. 


“Even so to each, the untrod ways 
Of life are touched with fancy’s glow, 
That ever sheds its brightest rays, 
Upon the paths we do not know.” 


The country boy does not forget the 
old home, the bend in the creek into 
whose clear waters the elms and wil- 
lows dip their graceful branches, the 
playmate his childish fancy singled, 
and the schoolhouse; they are sacred 
to him, and in the battle with the 
world, these memories comfort and sus- 
tain him and take him back to the days 
when the world was large and had no 
shadows which did not swiftly pass 
away. He who has lived in the coun- 
try and has loved it, and has lived as 
he should, does not forget it: 


“Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And the blackberry vines are running. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official, 

The warping floors, the battered seats, 
The jack knife’s carved initial.” 


Rurat CoNnvENIENCES INCREASING. 


Country life is changing for the bet- 
ter; it is no longer isolated and lone- 
some and apart from the real world. 
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As you drive along country highways, 
you see the telephone wires on every 
hand; the mail carrier daily leaves the 
letters and the morning paper at the 
gate; good roads are coming; distances 
will be shortened, and traveling made 
more satisfactory. 

Mr. James J. Hill, in a recent ad- 
dress before the American Bankers’ 
Association, struck rather a doleful 
note in agricultural affairs; he said: 
“The idea that we feed the world is 
being corrected, and unless we can in- 
crease the agricultural population and 
their product, the question of a source 
of food supply at home, will super- 
sede the question of a market abroad.” 
This possible condition, he attributed 
to the increasing tendency of the rural 
population to forsake the fields and 
agricultural pursuits for city life, and 
in corroboration of his statement, he 
cited the decrease in the value of farm 
lands in the eastern states, and con- 
trasted the conditions in European 
countries with those of the United 
States. 

The report of Mr. 
Country Life Commission, notwith- 
standing their exhaustive researches, 
was not so discouraging, but told us 
nothing that was very novel; the Com- 
mission reported that the level of well- 
being in the country in general, was 
higher than it ever was before; that 
our country population was increasing 
its wealth and its comfort, and multi- 
plying conveniences and _productive- 
ness. The chief needs pointed out 
were: First, the necessity for coépera- 
tion between the farmers to enable 
them to cope with organized interests 
with whom they deal. Second, the es- 
tablishment of schools which would 
teach children as much out of doors as 
indoors. Third, the improvement in 
roads. 

The city is not an easy place to 
make a living. In an experience of 
thirty years, I have seen too many in- 


Roosevelt’s 


‘stances to be mistaken, of those living 


in comparative comfort with credit 
and prospects, forfeit them for the 
supposed advantages of city life, and 
fail most woefully. It usually takes a 
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full life-time to make a permanent suc- 
cess in a city; there are a dozen appli- 
cants for every position; in fact, it is 
the most difficult place known for the 
average young man to get a start in 
life, and it is also difficult to hold a 
position after it is once gained. 

Smaller towns offer better induce- 
ments, and the country districts are 
more helpful to the betterment of 
social and moral conditions; the finan- 
cial promise is far better in the coun- 
try, when the cost of living and other 
needs are taken into consideration; 
people never starve in the country; 
they do actually starve in the city; the 
city has more of its own than it usually 
has power to care for and control. 
Young men have a place to fill in the 
country, and a country position, as a 
rule, is more conducive to the develop- 
ment of character, for laying a broad 
basis for high attainments, and sound 
manhood. 

Most of those who live in cities, look 
longingly to the day when a dwelling 
may be taken up in the country; and I 
have noticed that those who hare 
adopted the city, usually want to go 
back when the final curtain of life is 
rung down: “Say what you will of the 
coldness and selfishness of men, at the 
last we long for the companionship 
and fellowship of our kind. We are 
lost children, and when the darkness 
gathers, we long for the close relation- 
ship of the brothers and sisters we 
knew in our childhood, and cry for the 
gentle arms that once rocked us to 
sleep. Men are homesick amid _ this 
sad, mad rush for wealth and place 
and power. The calm of the country 
invites, and we would fain do with less 
things, and go back to simplicity and 
rest our tired heads in the lap of 
Mother Nature.” 

When the deities of old held one of 
their meetings, and the God of Love 
and Friendship was missing, the shep- 
herds were sent out to seek him and 
bring him in, and when they found 
him, they found him a native of the 
hills. A mythical story, to be sure, 
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but one which points a moral and has 
held good during the ages. 

God’s first temples were in the coun- 
try under the verdant roofs of trees, 
and I think they are still there. 


THE WORLD’S GOLD. 


IGURES on the production of gold are 
interesting at this time, and on this 
subject the National City Bank of 

New York, in its monthly circular says: 

It is estimated from data now at hand 
that the world’s output of gold for 1909 
will be not less than $450,000,000, as com- 
pared with the world’s product for 1908 of 
$434.000,000; and should the present rate 
of annual increase be maintained for the 
next three years it will in 1912 exceed $500,- 
000,000. There is every reason to expect 
that the world’s product will increase an- 
nually for several years to come. The 
probable life of the mines of the Rand has 
been the subject of much speculation in 
mining circles, the consensus of opinion 
being that these great mines will contribute 
largely to the world’s output of gold for 
at least a quarter of a century. At this 
time there is no indication of a decline 
in the gold production of the South African 
field. On the contrary, the output from this 
source is growing from year to year. The 
greatest future in the life of these mines is 
represented by the depth at which they can 
be successfully worked. In the mines of 
nearly all other parts of the world heat in- 
creases one degree Fahrenheit for every fifty- 
five vertical feet of depth obtained, while 
in the mines of the Rand the increase of 
heat is only one degree Fahrenheit in 265 
vertical feet. This physical condition will 
admit of the successful working of these 
mines to a great depth, and will much pro- 
long the period of their productivity. .... 

Taking the world as a whole, the out- 
look for a large and continuous production 
of gold is exceedingly favorable. From the 
discovery of America in 1492 to 1880, in- 
clusive, the world’s production of gold is 
estimated to have been $6,905,033,000, and 
from 1881 to 1908, inclusive, the production 
is estimated to have been $6,020,925,000, 
making a grand total since the voyage of 
Columbus of $12,925,958,000. From these 
figures it will be seen that the gold pro- 
duction of the world for the twenty-eight 
years beginning 1881 and ending 1908 was 
only $884,108,000 less than that of the 388 
preceding years. 

There is a popular impression that much 
the greater part of the annual gold pro- 
duct is used in coinage, but this is an error, 
as only about forty-five per cent. is used 
for monetary purposes, the balance being 
consumed in the arts, the manufactures 
and hoarded. Notwithstanding the great 
increase in the production of gold in the 
last twenty-eight years, the demand is con- 
stantly growing, and the principal coun- 
tries of Europe have adopted measures to 
conserve as well as to increase their hold- 
ings of the yellow metal. 





Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 
Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 
TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 


Attention is also directed to the 
this Department. : 
ILLEGAL CERTIFICATION OF 

CHECK—BONA FIDE HOLDER. 


FIRST NAT. BANK vs. UNION TRUST 
COMPANY. 


SUPREME COURT OF MICHIGAN, SEPT. 21, 


1909. 


The statute of Michigan forbidding a 
bank to certify a check unless the drawer 
has the amount thereof on deposit at the 
time does not invalidate the certification 
in the hands of a bona fide holder, even 
though made in violation of the statute.* 

The original holder of a check, who pro- 
cures the same to be certified, may be a 
bona fide holder thereof. 

Where the holder who procures a check 
to be certified knows that the drawer has 
not the amount thereof on deposit at the 
time, and that the certification is made on 
the security of collateral, he is not a bona 
fide holder. 


McLvay, J.: Plaintiff recovered 

a judgment in this suit brought 
by it against the City Savings Bank of 
Detroit upon the certification of a check 
for the sum of $175,662.50, drawn on 
defendant bank by Frank C. Andrews, 
payable to plaintiff. Frank C. Andrews 
was a heavy customer of plaintiff bank. 
He dealt largely in stocks and bonds 
upon the New York and eastern mar- 
kets through his .brokers in Detroit, 
Cameron Currie & Co. Usually, when 
he made purchases, drafts on Detroit 


*The same rule applies to national banks. 


Thompson ys. St. Nicholas Nat. Bank, 146 


U. 8. 340. 


“Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in 


would be made for the amount of the 
purchase, and to these drafts were at- 
tached the certificates of stock pur- 
chased, to be delivered to him when the 
drafts were paid. The _ transaction 
which occurred on February 5, 1902, 
when this check in suit was given and 
certified, was of this nature: The 
plaintiff on that date wired for Mr. 
Andrews to New York, cash to the 
amount of $75,000. It delivered to him 
three drafts drawn by his brokers 
amounting to $338,162.50, to which 
were attached certificates of stock of 
equal value. Total $413,162.50. In 
payment of this indebtedness it received 
from Mr. Andrews: 
Check of C. Currie & Co. on 

First Nat. Bank............ $137,500.00 
Check of Frank C. Andrews on 

Preston Nat. Bank 
Check of same on same bank... 
Check in suit drawn by An- 

drews on City Savings Bank. 


55,000.00 
45,000.00 


175,662.50 
$413,162.50 


There is no dispute about the 
amount of the cash and stock charged in 
tle above statement, or that he delivered 
to plaintiff the checks credited to him. 
When Mr. Andrews parted with pos- 
session of the check, it was not certified. 
It was immediately handed to a mes- 
senger of the bank with instructions to 
procure its certification. These in- 
structions were at once obeyed and the 
certification procured. These transac- 
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tions were conducted between Frank G. 
Smith, assistant cashier of plaintiff 
bank, and Frank C. Andrews. Both 
were witnesses in the case. They do 
not agree as to the time the transaction 
occurred, and as to whether the check 
was certified when the drafts and at- 
tached certificates of stock were de- 
livered by the bank to Mr. Andrews. 

The assistant cashier testifies that the 
transaction occurred after 12 o'clock, 
noon; Mr. Andrews that it was at 11 
o'clock a. m. The assistant cashier tes- 
tified that, in accordance with impera- 
tive orders from the cashier of the bank, 
and in accordance with what plaintiff 
claims is shown by the testimony was a 
custom known to Mr. Andrews, the 
check was certified before the drafts 
and stock attached were delivered. 

Mr. Andrews testified that the drafts 
and certificates of stock were delivered 
to him before the check was certified. 
Transactions previous to the one of this 
date, and of a similar character, in every 
essential particular, had occurred be- 


tween these parties on each and every 
banking day from and after December 


8, 1901. The actual time over which 
they had extended was longer than this; 
but by agreement this date was fixed as 
covering a sufficient length of time for 
the purposes of this case. 

The transactions during that period 
were many and of large amounts; the 
total aggregating six and one-half mil- 
lions of dollars. They occurred after 
12 o'clock, noon, when the clearing 
house closes. They were settled each 
day, usually by checks of different 
parties, as shown in the transaction of 
February 5th, above. The balance of 
the indebtedness of Mr. Andrews was 
paid by a check on the City Savings 
Bank, which, if more than $20,000, was 
by the orders of the cashier of plaintiff 
bank always certified before the securi- 
ties for which it paid were delivered to 
Mr. Andrews. All checks on_ local 
banks were required by the clearing 
house agreement to pass through it, and 
to be paid only by taking that course. 

All such checks received after 12 
o'clock, noon, would not pass through 
the clearing house until the following 


day. If no other arrangement was 
made, each of the checks referred to, so 
given by Andrews to plaintiff bank, was 
passed through the clearing house and 
paid on the following day. In most in- 
stances some other arrangement was 
made on the morning of the day after 
such checks were taken. During the 
morning of the next day usually An- 
drews would call at the plantiff bank 
and make an arrangement to take up 
the certified check and pay it to a large 
extent by giving plaintiff New York 
Exchange, which was desirable and of 
benefit to plaintiff to the amount of 50 
cents per $1,000. 

Between the dates above mentioned 
plaintiff remitted to New York for Mr. 
Andrews $6,531,312.19. It received ex- 
change from him amounting to $5,242,- 
000, all good and paid. The majority 
of these certified checks taken up by 
Andrews were returned by him to the 
City Savings Bank. On the day of the 
transaction in dispute at 12 o'clock the 
only check at that time given by An- 


_drews and held by plaintiff was paid 


through the clearing house. Plaintiff 
at the time the check in this suit was 
taken was not a creditor of Andrews or 
the City Savings Bank. The jury to 
which the case was submitted by the 
court returned a verdict for plaintiff 
for the amount claimed. 

Of the errors claimed by defendant 
and assigned, the first which requires 
consideration is the refusal of the court 
to direct a verdict against plaintiff upon 
the legal provositions stated in the de- 
fendant’s second request to charge 
which was denied. Condensed by de- 
fendant in its brief, this request is 
stated as follows: “(1) That the man- 
ner in which the plaintiff obtained the 
certification of the check under dispute 
made the contract of certification one 
solely between the plaintiff, the First 
National: Bank, and the City Savings 
Bank, and that the two banks are the 
original and only parties to such con- 
tract of certification. (2) That, conse- 
quently, the question of bona fide own- 
ership of the First National Bank of 
the check, or of the contract of cer- 
tification, does not arise in the case. 
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“The action brought by the plaintiff 
is not based upon the check but is based 
necessarily upon the contract of cer- 
tification between it and the City Sav- 
ings Bank, and therefore the circum- 
stances surrounding the making of the 
contract of certification, in our view of 
it, control the disposition of the case, 
and the conduct of the First National 
Bank or its treatment of the certifica- 
tion after the completion of said certifi- 
cation and their dealings with Andrews 
or Currie, or any other person, in re- 
lation to the securities, cannot change 
the legal effect of the contract of cer- 
tification.” 

It is asserted repeatedly in defend- 
ant’s brief that neither the disputed fact 
as to whether the stocks were delivered 
before or after certification, nor the 
question of the bona fide ownership of 
the check or certification, have any ma- 
terial bearing upon the case. In taking 
this position it would appear that de- 
fendant is relying upon the prohibition 
of the statute against certifying checks 
in the absence of funds to the drawer’s 
credit. 

In support of the position taken, this 
statute, as construed by this court and 
authorities cited in support of such con- 
struction, are cited and discussed. Re- 
liance is had upon the case of Union 
Trust Co., Rec’r, vs. Preston Nat. Bank, 
136 Mich. 460. In that case plaintiff 
brought suit against defendant to re- 
cover a balance claimed to be due. De- 
fendant sought to set off against this 
indebtedness the sum of $100,000, rep- 
resented by a check of F. C. Andrews 
drawn on piaintiff payable to defendant 
and duly certified. 

At the time of certification Andrews 
was overdrawn $405,000. Defendant 
offered to show that on the day it was 
drawn, and after certification, it re- 
ceived this check in the usual course of 
business, and paid the maker full value, 
and at the time had no notice or know]l- 
edge of any infirmity, or that Andrews’ 
account was overdrawn. This evidence 
was excluded; the trial court holding 
that the certification was invalid in the 
hands of a bona fide holder, and direct- 
ed a verdict for plaintiff, for the amount 


of the deposit in defendant’s hands. 
The opinion states “the sole question 
presented by this record relates to the 
correctness of this holding.” This was 
the question decided. This court held 
that a certified check in the hands of a 
bona fide holder for value is valid, al- 
though the maker had no funds in the 
bank when it was certified. 

It is claimed that the case decided 
that as between the original parties to 
the certification the contract of cer- 
tification, in the absence of funds, is 
absolutely void. The opinion discusses 
at considerable length the construction 
of prohibitory statutes, and the legisla- 
tive intent in enacting the section of 
the banking act construed. 

In the opinion it is stated: “The fact, 
however, that the certification is for- 
bidden and made a crime, compels the 
inference that the Legislature intended 
‘to avoid such certification between the 
original parties, and this it is almost 
necessary to say avoids it in the hands 
of every one not a bona fide holder.” 
Upon the face of the opinion it shows 
that this question was not before the 
court. There is no rule better settled 
than that which holds that no case is to 
be considered authority except upon the 
questions actually decided. The case 
relied upon settles the one question 
above stated. 

It is claimed by plaintiff that An- 
drews was one of the original parties to 
this certification. Evidence was offered 
and received, tending to show that, in 
these dealings between the parties, the 
securities, which were to be released to 
Andrews on the pavment of the drafts 
to which they were attached, were never 
released until the checks given in pay- 
ment therefor were certified by the de- 
fendant bank, tending to establish a 
custom known to Andrews, and that such 
custom was followed in this case, and 
the check certified before the stocks 
were delivered to Andrews, the effect of 
which evidence was claimed by plaint- 
iff to show an implied request on the 
part of Andrews to the plaintiff to pro- 
cure certification for him. 

The jury decided the question as to 
the time of release and delivery of the 
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stocks in favor of plaintiff. This was 
a material fact as bearing upon the 
question of consideration passing, and 
who were the original parties to the cer- 
tification, and one which, in view of the 
evidence in the case upon that question, 
could not well have been decided other- 
wise. 

If the facts are found, as claimed by 
plaintiff, that it procured this certifica- 
tion for Andrews, wherein can such 
procurement be distinguished from a 
case where the certification is procured 
by the maker himself, if it is shown that 
plaintiff is in fact a bona fide holder for 
value? We think there can be no dis- 
tinction made, and that the case comes 
within the rule laid down in Union 
Trust Co. vs. Preston National Bank, 
supra. In such view of the case the 
question of bona fides is necessarily of 
the greatest importance. 

It is urged by defendant that, 
even conceding the certification of the 
check to have been procured by plaint- 
iff at the request of the maker, express 
or implied, such fact would not operate 
to change the status of plaintiff as one 
of the original parties to the certifica- 
tion. Cases are cited in support of this 
proposition. An examination of these 
shows that they were cases brought 
against the drawers of certified checks, 
and were decided against the holders 
when the certifications were procured by 
them, and in their favor when procured 
by the drawers. 

In other words, they are some of the 
leading cases, establishing and affirm- 
ing the doctrine indicated, about which 
there can be no dispute in this State 
since the decision of First National 
Bank vs. Cameron Currie & Co., 147 
Mich. 72, 110 N. W. 499, 9 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 698, 118 Am. St. Rep. 537. In 
none of these cases was the suit against 
the certifying bank, nor was there any 
dispute as to whose request procured 
the certification. No cases are cited 
which decide that the original holder 
procuring the certification may not be 
a bona fide holder for value. 

This court, in First National Bank 
vs. Cameron Currie & Co., supra, has 
decided that he may be such a holder. 
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That case arose from a transaction be- 
tween Andrews and these banks similar 
to the transaction in the case at bar and 
on the following day. The suit was by 
the holder against the indorser. Frank 
C. Andrews drew his check of $50,000 
payable to Currie & Co., who indorsed 
it to plaintiff and secured its certifica- 
tion, and, relying upon it, wired $50,000 
to New York. It was presented for 
payment at the certifying bank, pay- 
ment refused, and the indorser notified 
within the time he would have received 
notice if the check had not been cer- 
tified. 

In deciding that this certification re- 
leased the indorser, the question now 
under consideration was necessarily in- 
volved. At the time the check was cer- 
tified, Andrews’ account was overdrawn 
$600,000, and the certification was 
claimed to be fraudulent and criminal. 
To hold that contract legal and binding 
it necessarily followed that the payee 
and indorsee was held to be a bona fide 
holder for value. Counsel for defend- 
ants cite this case as correctly stating 
the law upon the ouestions involved, but 
do not agree that this question was nec- 
essarily decided. 

It is claimed that plaintiff charged 
Andrews bonuses and interest because 
checks were taken up by him instead of 
going through the clearing house. The 
record does not sustain the claim. No 
bonuses were charged or interest paid 
for that reason. The items of interest 
charged were upon the items of cash of 
which he received the immediate use in 
exchange for checks which could not be 
cashed until the day following. 

It is claimed that the court commit- 
ted error in his charge in submitting the 
question of good faith to the jury. A 
careful examination of this part of the 
charge shows that the court stated the 
law correctly. The following upon this 
question is taken from the charge: 
“That the burden is upon the plaintiff in 
this case to show by a preponderance of 
the evidence that it is a bona fide holder 
of the check and the certification there- 
on for value. * * * If, after care- 
ful consideration of all the evidence, 
you are satisfied that the First National 
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Bank, at the time it took the check, un- 
derstood or believed that the certifica- 
tion was not valid, but, on the contrary, 
that it was made when Frank C. An- 
drews did not have money on deposit in 
the City Savings Bank to the credit of 
his account on the books of the bank 
suficient to meet the amount of the 
check, then your verdict should be for 
the defendant. * * * If you are 
satisfied from all the evidence in this 
case bearing upon this question that on 
the 5th day of February, 1902, the First 
National Bank, or its officers, and more 
especially Frank Smith, its assistant 
cashier, had notice or knowledge of 
facts which would render the act of tak- 
ing the certification of the City Savings 
Bank with the intention to rely upon it 
and collect it, an act of bad faith, or in 
effect dishonest, then the First National 
Bank was not a bona fide holder of the 
certified check, and your verdict should 
be for the defendant. Under these cir- 


cumstances, a man may take a piece of 
commercial paper, relying upon its be- 
ing good, and he is not bound to in- 
quire of the maker of said paper as to 


the facts and circumstances surrounding 
its making, nor as to whether there are 
possible defenses; but, if he have 
knowledge of facts and circumstances 
which would make it dishonest or an act 
of bad faith for him to take the paper 
with the intention to enforce the collec- 
tion thereof, then he is not a holder in 
good faith. 

“So, in this case, if the officers of the 
First National Bank, or either of them, 
had knowledge that the City Savings 
Bank was certifying these checks of 
Frank C. Andrews simply because he 
had deposited collateral in the bank, 
and were not certifying upon money ac- 
tually deposited in the bank and to his 
credit on its books, the First National 
Bank would not be a bona fide holder of 
this certified check.” 

The complaint defendant makes is, 
not that the law is not correctly stated, 
“but that there was failure in making 
the proper application of the principle 
to the case by explaining to the jury 
how notice and knowledge might be es- 
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tablished,” ete. Complaint is also made 
to this part of the charge, that the court 
did not charge as requested in three of 
the requests submitted, and that the 
jury were only permitted to consider 
facts and circumstances which in them- 
selves were evidence showing actual 
notice and knowledge. 

These requests were as follows: 
“(12) If the jury find that, at the time 
of the certification of the checks in ques- 
tion, Frank C. Andrews did not have 
actually standing to his credit upon the 
books of the bank the amount of said 
certifications, but that, on the contrary, 
at the times of said certifications the ac- 
count of the said Frank C. Andrews in 
the City Savings Bank was actually 
overdrawn in a large amount, then the 
jury are instructed that the certifica- 
tion, under the circumstances, is in vio- 
lation of the provision of the State 
banking law, and is therefore illegal 
and void, and there can be no recovery 
thereon by the plaintiff, unless the jury 
find that it became the holder thereof in 
good faith, for full value, in the usual 
course of business, without notice of the 
defect or infirmity of the certification 
or the illegality thereof, and the bur- 
den is upon the plaintiff, the First Na- 
tional Bank, to show by a preponderance 
of proof that it became a holder in good 
faith of the said certification, for full 
value, in the usual course of business, 
without any notice of the illegality of 
the certification or of any defect or in- 
firmity therein, before it is entitled to a 
verdict. 

“(13) The jury are further instruct- 
ed that if they find the facts and cir- 
cumstances attending the use of certified 
checks, drawn by Andrews upon the 
City Savings Bank and purporting to 
be certified by it, and the manner in 
which the plaintiff used and treated 
such certified checks, were such as to 
invite inquiry, they will be sufficient 
upon which to base a finding or conclu- 
sion that the plaintiff bank did not re- 
ceive the certification in question in good 
faith, providing the jury think that the | 
plaintiff abstained from making the in- 
quiry with reference thereto from a be- 
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lief or a suspicion that such inquiry 
would disclose the invalidity and ille- 
gality of the certifications. 

“(14) Notice and knowledge of the 
invalidity and illegality of said certifi- 
cation do not mean express notice or di- 
rect knowledge, but knowledge or the 
means of knowledge to which the party 
willfully shuts his eyes, and either ac- 
tual knowledge of the illegality of the 
certification, or a course of conduct 
upon the vart of the bank in its deal- 
ings with Andrews, and the certified 
checks, from which the jury may find 
that it remained willfully ignorant 
thereof, will defeat the claim of good 
faith ownership by the plaintiff.” In so 
far as the substance of these requests 
were refused, they were not proper to 
be given, as either not being in point, 
or improperly calling attention to and 
emphasizing certain testimony. 

* ¥ * * * 


Judgment affirmed. 


BANKS — BANKER’S 
RIGHT OF SET-OFF. 


FURBER et at vs. DANE et at. 


SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, JULY 10, 1909. 


TIEN — 


A banker’s lien attaches upon the securi- 
ties and money of the customer deposited 


in the usual course of business for advances, 


which are supposed to have been made 
upon their credit. 

But this right to detain for the general 
balance of account may be curtailed by any 
special agreement which shows that it was 
not intended by the parties, nor does it 
exist where the circumstances or the par- 
ticular modes of dealing are inconsistent 
with its existence. 

The right of the bank to apply the bal- 
ance of account to the ratification of a 
debt due from the depositor to the bank 
is in the nature of a set-off and, in the 
absence of agreement the bank will not be 
required to exercise this right for the bene- 
fit of the surety. 


ANE, SMITH & CO., a firm of 
stock brokers, having become in- 
solvent, and having made an assignment 
for the benefit of creditors, various per- 
sons made claim to be entitled to sun- 
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dry stocks which had been used by the 
brokers as collateral. Among these 
stocks were 200 shares of the Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company, which had been de- 
posited by the brokers with the Ameri- 
can Trust Company. 


Suetpon, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): As to the 200 shares in the 
possession of the trust company, it must 
be determined whether that company 
has any lien or right of detention upon 
the balance of the firm’s deposit in its 
hands, and, if so, whether this is a se- 
curity which Raymond and Howe are 
entitled to have applied for their exon- 
eration towards the payment of the 
trust company’s note. 

There is no doubt that under ordinary 
circumstances a bank has the right to 
apply the deposit of an insolvent debtor 
towards the payment of its claims 
against him. (Wiley vs. Bunker Hill 
Nat. Bank, 183 Mass. 495, 497; Clark 
vs. Northampton Nat. Bank, 160 Mass. 
26; Wood vs. Boylston Nat. Bank, 129 
Mass. 358, 359, 360; Demmon vs. Boyl- 
ston Bank, 5 Cush. 194.) 


This right of detention, or banker's 
lien, as it is sometimes called, attaches 
upon the securities and money of the 
customer deposited in the usual course 
of business for advances which are sup- 
posed to have been made upon their 


credit. (National Bank vs. Insurance 
Co., 104 U. S. 54, 71, 26 L. Ed. 693.) 
But the right to detain for the general 
balance of account may be controlled by 
any special agreement which shows that 
it was not intended by the parties, nor 
does it exist where the circumstances or 
the particular modes of dealing are in- 
consistent with its existence. (Neponset 
Bank vs. Leland, 5 Metc. 259; Reynes 
vs. Dumont, 130 U. S. 354, 391.) 
Securities pledged to the bank to se- 
cure a specified demand cannot be held 
for other demands though against the 
same debtor. (Hathaway vs. Fall River 
Nat. Bank, 131 Mass. 14; Brown vs. 
New Bedford Institution for Savings, 
137 Mass. 262.) Accordingly the right 
of a bank to apply the devosit of its 
debtor to the payment of his matured 
indebtedness has been denied if that in- 
debtedness is fully protected by other 











collateral security. (McKean vs. Ger- 
man American Savings Bank, 118 Cal. 
334, 340; Farmers’ Nat. Bank vs. Mc- 
Ferran, 11 Ky. Law Rep. 183; Bolles, 
Modern Law of Banking, 749; Zane, 
Banks and Banking [4th Ed.] 230, 
231.) And see the cases there cited. 
In our opinion, this is the proper rule. 

But even if the bank could itself ap- 
ply the amount of this deposit to the 

ayment of its note, we feel bound to 
say that these plaintiffs have not the 
right to require it to avail itself of that 
privilege. It is settled in this common- 
wealth, although a different rule has 
been adopted in some other States, that 
this right of a banker is not a lien or a 
right in the nature of a lien. (National 
Mahaiwe Bank vs. Peck, 127 Mass. 298, 
301.) Gray, C. J., said in that case: 
“The bank, being the absolute owner of 
the money deposited, and being a mere 
debtor to the depositor for his balance 
of account, holds no property in which 
the depositor has any title or right of 
which a surety on an independent debt 
due from him to the bank can avail him- 
self by way of subrogation. * * * 
The right of the bank to apply the bal- 
ance of account to the satisfaction of 
such a debt is rather in the nature of a 
set-off or of an application of pay- 
ments, neither of which, in the absence 
of agreement or express appropriation, 
will be required by the law to be so 
made as to benefit the surety.” And 
for the same reason these plaintiffs are 
not entitled to have the assets mar- 
shaled, and the deposit applied to the 
exoneration of their stock. (See Ticon- 
ic Bank vs. Johnson, 21 Me. 426; Sec- 
ond Nat. Bank vs. Hill, 76 Ind. 223; 
Voss vs. German American Bank, 83 
Ill. 599; Corn Exchange Nat. Bank vs. 
Locher, 151 Fed. 764, 81 C. C. A. 388; 
Webb vs. Smith, 30 Ch. D. 192.) The 
innkeeper’s lien considered in Angus vs. 
McLachlan, 23 Ch. D. 330, is of a dif- 
ferent character. 

Accordingly we are of opinion that 
these plaintiffs cannot have the full 
relief which they seek as to the 200 
shares of stock. 
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ACCEPTANCE — ALTERATION — 
DETACHING PAPER MODIFY- 
ING ACCEPTANCE. 


BOTHELL vs. SCHWEITZER, er at. 
SUPREME COURT OF NEBRASKA, APRIL 
24, 1909. 


A written agreement modifying the terms 
of an accepted bill of exchange and at- 
tached thereto is a part thereof, and cannot 
be lawfully detached without the acceptor’s 
consent, 

Where such paper is unlawfully detached 
from the bill, an innocent holder may, un- 
der the negotiable instruments law, recover 
according to the terms of the original ac- 
ceptance, but no farther. 


OOT, J.: Action by an indorsee of 
an accepted bill of exchange. 
Defense that said instrument had been 
altered after its delivery by detaching 
therefrom certain material conditions. 
There was judgment for twenty dollars, 
the amount due according to the entire 
contract between the drawer and ac- 
ceptor, and plaintiff appeals. 

1. The evidence discloses that Con- 
verse the payee of the bill, who was 
also the drawer, sold defendants, who 
are country merchants, a bill of cheap 
watches, and secured the instrument in 
suit payable five months from its date. 
At the same time Converse executed 
and delivered to defendants a written 
agreement that, if sufficient of the 
watches were not sold within five 
months to pay the entire bill, defend- 
ants might return the unsold goods and 
receive credit at the invoice price. One 
of the defendants testified that they re- 
fused to sign the bill of exchange until 
a copy of Converse’s agreement was 
glued thereto, and that their reason for 
this requirement was that they did not 
want the bill to get into the hands of an 
innocent purchaser who might cause 
them trouble. Converse admits making 
the agreement with defendants, but 
denies that it was ever attached to the 
bill of exchange; but the evidence is 
sufficient to sustain the jury’s finding 
in favor of defendants on this point. 
Plaintiff's deposition was taken, and, 
although he denied notice or knowledge 
of any equities in favor of defendants, 
he did not state that the bill of ex- 
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change when purchased by him did not 
have attached thereto the agreement, nor 
deny detaching it himself. It may be 
questioned whether plaintiff’s testimony 
was sufficiently specific to negative 
guilty knowledge on his part. Conced- 
ing, however, that plaintiff did not par- 
ticipate in nor have knowledge or notice 
of the separation of the agreement 
from the note, we are satisfied that the 
judgment should be affirmed. The note 
and the agreement were parts of the 
same transaction, and together meas- 
ured the rights of the parties. The en- 
tire contract thus made did not abso- 
lutely bind defendants to pay the 
amount of the bill of goods, but only 
to pay in cash, at the end of five 
months, to the extent of the money re- 
ceived by them for the goods sold in 
the meantime, with the privilege of sat- 
isfying the remainder of the bill by the 
return in good condition of the watches 
then in their possession. 

In Palmer vs. Largent, 5 Neb. 223, 
although the case did not turn on that 
point, it was held that a memorandum 
written under a negotiable instrument, 
and qualifying it, is considered part of 
the contract, and, if fraudulently re- 
moved, will vitiate the note in the hands 
of a bona fide holder. In Davis vs. 
Henry, 13 Neb. 497, it was decided that 
if a contract referring to and qualify- 
ing a negotiable instrument is written 
on the same piece of paper with the 
note, and the former is detached with- 
out the maker’s consent, the note will 
be void, even in the hands of an inno- 
cent purchaser. Prof. Bigelow in his 
work on Bills, Notes, and Checks (2d 
Ed.), p. 221, says that marginal terms, 
conditions, and stipulations which are 
intended to be part of the written con- 
tract are treated by the better authori- 
ties as inseparable from the main writ- 
ing to which the signature is given, and 
that no distinction is made by the bet- 
ter authorities between the alteration of 
the body of the note and detaching 
therefrom such marginal agreements. 
In either case the note is rendered void. 
(See, also, Gerrish vs. Glines, 56 N. H. 
9; Stephens vs. Davis, 85 Tenn. 271, 
more fully reported in 2 S. W. 382; 
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Scofield vs. Ford, 56 Iowa, 370; Wait 
vs. Pomeroy, 20 Mich. 425.) Plaintiff 
relies on Yocum vs. Smith, 63 Ill. 321, 
which was cited with approval by Mr. 
Commissioner Oldham in Humphrey 
Hardware Company vs. Herrick, 72 
Neb. 878. Plaintiff also argues that 
Humphrey Hardware Company vs, 
Herrick, supra, is controlling in the in- 
stant case. In the last cited case a 
negotiable instrument was signed and 
delivered to the payee with appropriate 
blank spaces wherein after such deliv- 
ery the rate and date of interest and 
place of payment were inserted. In the 
opinion of the court on the application 
for a rehearing the decision was prop- 
erly based on the apparent authority 
given by the maker to the payee to fill 
in those blanks. But no such apparent 
authority was given Converse or any 
one else to detach the agreement from 
the bill of exchange. We do not think 
that this is a case where the rule ap- 
plies that, if a person’s negligence in- 
fluences and induces an act whereby an 
innocent man is injured, the culpable 
party must sustain the loss. 

In the case of Scholfield vs. Londes- 
borough, 45 Wkly. Rep. 124, it was held 
that the fact that some space intervened 
between the character “£” and the fig- 
ures “500” in an accepted bill of ex- 
change did not render the acceptor 
liable for £3,500; the figure 3 having 
been fraudulently inserted between said 
character and the figure 5. It is held 
therein that men engaged in business 
transactions are not to anticipate that 
some one will commit a felony. In 
Stephens vs. Davis, supra, a note had 
been executed and conditions qualify- 
ing it were written upon a stub to which 
the note was attached. It was held 
that, although a perforated line sep- 
arated the stub from the note, the 
maker was not bound to anticipat: a 
forgery by the separation of the writ- 
ings, and his conduct did not estop him 
from maintaining a defense of altera- 
tion when sued by, an innocent holder of 
the detached note. There are anthori- 
ties to the contrary, but we are satisfied 
with Davis vs. Henry, supra. If the 
agreement, as testified to by defend- 
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ants, was glued to the note, it could nct 
have been detached except by deliber- 
ate, skillful, and painstaking efforts and 
for the purpose of defrauding the ac- 
ceptors. 

Under the provisions of section 123 
of the negotiable instruments law 
(Laws 1905, p. 421, ¢. 83 [section 9322, 
Cobbey’s Ann. St. 1907]), plaintiff was 
permitted to recover upon the note ac- 
cording to its original terms. Defend- 
ants are willing to deliver to plaintiff 
the unsold watches, and he does not 
have just cause for complaint. 


TAXATION OF BANK DEPOSIT 
—STATUTE OF VIRGINIA. 


PENDLETON vs. COMMONWEALTH. 


SUPREME COURT OF APPEALS OF VIRGINIA, 
sEPT. 16, 1909. 


Under the statutes of Virginia the bank 
deposits of a non-resident are not taxable. 


‘THIS was a petition by E. G. Pen- 

dleton for the correction of a per- 
sonal tax assessment. One of the items 
so assessed was cash in bank. 


Bucuanan, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): The Attorney-General in- 
sists, however, that, even though the 
plaintiff be not a resident of this State, 
he is liable to the tax assessed upon the 
money he had on deposit in bank in this 
State. 

It is well settled that a general de- 
posit in a bank creates the relation of 
debtor and creditor between the bank 
and the depositor, and that, although it 
is called a deposit, it is a loan, and not 
a bailment. (Robinson vs. Gardiner, 
18 Grat. 509, 510, and cases cited.) It 
is also clear from the provisions of sec- 
tions 487, 489, Code 1904, that money 
deposited in bank, as this was, was not 
treated as “tangible personal estate,” 
and made taxable on that ground, but 
was subject to taxation because the de- 
positor was a person residing within this 
State within the meaning of the tax 
laws. In the case of such resident, 
money belonging to him, whether de- 
posited in a bank in or out of the State, 
is taxable, but, where he is not such 
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resident, his general deposits of his 
own money in a bank of this State are 
not taxable here. (See Commonwealth 
vs. Williams, 102 Va. 778; Selden, 
Trustee, vs. Brooke, Collector, 104 Va. 
832.) 

The order of the circuit court must 
be reversed, and this court will enter 
such order correcting the erroneous as- 
sessment complained of as the circuit 
court ought to have entered. 

Reversed. 


PROMISSORY 
TION 
FEE. 


McCORMICK ys. SWENN. 


SUPREME COURT OF UTAH, 


1909. 


Where a promissory note contains a pro- 
vision for an attorney’s fee in case of de- 
fault, but the amount thereof is not speci- 
fied, this amounts to an agreement to pay a 
reasonable sum. 

The fact that the amount of such fee is 
not specified does not render the note non- 
negotiable. 


NOTE—STIPULA- 
FOR AN ATTORNEY’S 


JUNE 12, 


. | ‘HIS was an action upon a promis- 
sory note which contained the 
following provision: 


In case this note is collected by an at- 
torney, either with or without suit, we here- 
by agree to pay dollars attorney fee. 


Frick, J. (omitting part of the opin- 
ion): Appellants’ counsel further in- 
sists that the note in question was non- 
negotiable upon its face because, if it 
provided for an attorney’s fee at all, it 
was for an indefinite and uncertain sum, 
and hence destroyed the certainty re- 
quired in negotiable instruments. Be- 
fore the adoption of the so-called “‘ne- 
gotiable instruments law,” the authori- 
ties upon this question were in hopeless 
conflict with, perhaps, the greater num- 
ber of cases in favor of holding prom- 
issory notes containing attorney’s fee 
clauses as negotiable. Since the adopt- 
tion of that law by a large number of 
States, including Utah, the holdings 
have become more uniform, and it is 
now generally held that a provision in 
a promissory note that the maker there- 
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of will pa~ a specific amount named, or 
a certain per cent. of the amount due, 
or a reasonable amount, as an attor- 
ney’s fee, does not affect either the cer- 
tainty or the negotiability of the instru- 
ment. (Selover, Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, § 68; Eaton & Gilbert on 
Commercial Paper, 204-207.) A large 
number of cases are collated by the au- 
thors in the foot notes to which we re- 
fer the reader. (See, also, upon the 
subject generally, 1 Daniels on Nego- 
tiable Instruments, $$ 62, 63a; 4 A. & 
E. Ency. of Law [2d Ed.] 98, 102; 7 
Cyc. 584.) 

It is true that this court, in the case 
of Lippincott vs. Rich, 22 Utah, 196, 
under a statute different from the one 
which was in force when the note in 
question was executed, held that a pro- 
vision in a note to pay a reasonable at- 
torney’s fee rendered the instrument 
uncertain, and hence non-negotiable. 


Section 1554, Comp. Laws, 1907, how- 
ever, expressly provides that a_pro- 
vision in a note to pay “with costs of 
collection, or an attorney’s fee, in case 
payment shall not be made at maturity” 
does not make the amount to be paid un- 
certain. This section was adopted in 
1899, while the note passed on in Lip- 
pincott vs. Rich, supra, was executed in 
1890. In view of the change of the 
law, the case of Lippincott vs. Rich, 
supra, cannot be considered as a con- 
trolling influence upon this question, 
and the ruling in that case must be held 
to be superseded by section 1554, supra. 
The doctrine as announced in the case 
of Salisbury vs. Stewart, 15 Utah, 308, 
is therefore applicable, and should pre- 
vail. We are of the opinion therefore 
that a provision in a promissory note, 
by which the maker agrees to pay a rea- 
sonable sum as an attorney’s fee, does 
not render the note non-negotiable. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
{Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 


BANKS AND BANKING—CRED- 
ITING CUSTOMER WITH 
AMOUNT OF CHECK—NEGOTI- 
ATION—HOLDER FOR VALUE 
—DISHONOR OF CHECK— 
HONORING SUBSEQUENT 
CHECKS—BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ACT, SECS. 22, 54, 58, 70, 74, 165. 


Bank oF British NortH AMERICA Vs. 
E. D. Warren & Co. (XIX O. L. 
me tr. 


The account of M. at the plaintiffs’ bank 
was $409.53 overdrawn. On May 23 he 
posted to the plaintiffs from Chicago a 
check of W. & Co. for $1,000, dated May 
16, with instructions to place the amount 
to his credit, which the plaintiffs did on 
receipt on May 26 thus leaving a credit 
balance in M.’s favor of $590.47. On the 
same day the plaintiffs sent this check to 
the clearing house for collection but it was 
returned dishonored on May 27, W. & Co. 
having stopped payment on May 23. On 
May 28 certain checks drawn by M. on his 
account came in, which the plaintiffs paid 
and charged up. The plaintiffs again twice 
sent the $1,000 check to the clearing house, 
but it was on each occasion returned un- 
paid, the plaintiffs on each occasion credit- 
ing and debiting M.’s account with the 


$1,000. The plaintiffs now sued W. & Co, 
on the $1,000 check. It was admitted that 
M. had not given consideration for it, and 
that. if he were holder, he could not re- 
cover on it. 

Held, that the plaintiffs, by crediting 
M.’s account with $1,000 on receipt of the 
check sued on, became holders for value 
of the latter. The position of the plaintiffs 
with reference to the check sued on, became 
fixed when the latter was negotiated to 
them, and nothing which took place sub- 
sequently altered the plaintiffs’ position, ex- 
cept that by the dishonor of the check and 
notice to M. his liability in respect to it 
became absolute, having previously been 
only conditional. 

Held, also, that the interval between May 
16, the date of the check and May 23, the 
date of its being mailed to the plaintiffs, 
was not, in the circumstances, sufficient to 
give the check the character of an overdue 
bill, so as to make it, under sec. 70 of the 
Bills of Exchange Act, R. S. C. 1906, ch. 
119, subject in the plaintiffs’ hands to any 
defect of title affecting it. 

Held, also the sec. 22 of the Bills of Ex- 
change Act applies to checks. 


HE facts of this case appear suffi- 
cient in the Head Note. Judg- 
ment at the trial by Sir William Mu- 
lock, Chief Justice of the Exchequer 
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Division, to the effect that the bank was 
entitled to receive from the drawer of 
the check the amount of Muggley’s over- 
drawn account, but could not recover 
more than that sum. 

JupGMENT: On appeal to the Court 
of Appeal for Ontario, Mr. Justice 


Maclaren delivered the judgment of the. 


court, which is very important on the 
subject matter of this action, (Moss, 
C. J. O.; Oster, Garrow, and Mac- 
LAREN, JJ. A.) 

The defendants say that the check 
was not negotiable, and the plaintiffs 
have no title. This is based on the fact 
that it was made payable to “H. H. 
Muggley,” simply, and not to his order. 
Section 22 of the Bills of Exchange 
Act, R. S. C., 1906, ch. 119, declares 
that a bill is payable to order which is 
made payable to a particular person, 
and does not contain words prohibiting 
transfer or indicating an intention that 
it should not be transferable. No such 
words appear on this check. Under sec. 
165 of the Act, a check is a bill of ex- 
change drawn on a bank; the provisions 
of the Act applicable to a bill of ex- 


change payable on demand apply to a 
check. There is nothing to take a check 
out of the provisions of sec. 22, so that 
this ground of defence fails. 

The defendants also say that the bank 
is not a holder in due course, having re- 
ceived the check only after it was over- 


due. A holder in due course is defined 
in sec. 56 of the Act as one “who has 
taken a bill, complete and regular on 
the face of it, under the following con- 
ditions, namely: (a) that he became the 
holder of it before it was overdue, and 
(b) that he took the bill in good faith 
and for value, and that at the time the 
bill was negotiated to him he had no 
notice of any defect in the title of the 
person who negotiated it.” 

Was this check overdue when the bank 
received it? The facts are these: Mug- 
gley was a customer of the bank, and, 
his account being overdrawn in the early 
part of May, 1908, to the extent of 
$409.53, the bank were pressing him for 
money. He wrote them from a hotel in 
Chicago on May 23: “Enclosed find 
check No. 251, Traders Bank, E. D. 


Warren & Co., for $1,000; kindly place 
same to my credit.” May 24, Victoria 
Day, being a Sunday, Monday the 25th, 
was kept as a holiday, and on the morn- 
ing of the 26th the bank received the 
check, and at once, as requested, placed 
the full amont to his credit, covering 
his overdraft, and showing a balance of 
$590.47 to his credit. On the 26th it 
was sent for collection through the 
clearing house, and on the 27th returned 
dishonored, as the defendants had on 
the 23rd stopped payment of it. 

Under sec. 70, an overdue bill can be 
negotiated only subject to any defect 
of title affecting it at its maturity, and 
thenceforward no person who takes it 
can acquire or give a better title than 
that which had the person from whom 
he took it. A check or other bill pay- 
able on demand is deemed to be overdue, 
for the purposes of this section, when 
it appears on the face of it to have been 
in circulation for an _ unreasonable 
length of time. What is an unreason- 
able length of time for such purpose is 
a question of fact. 

This case was tried without a jury, 
and the trial Judge found as a fact, on 
the evidence, that the check had not 
been in circulation an unreasonable 
length of time. It was drawn on a Sat- 
urday in favor of a Toronto business 
man, who, being temporarily in Chicago, 
sent it from his hotel there the follow- 
ing Saturday in the letter above copied. 
There was no delay after this. The 
cases go to show that even a longer de- 
lay than here without any surrounding 
suspicious circumstances has not been 
considered sufficient to make a check 
stale or overdue. In my opinion, the 
finding of the trial Judge was quite 
right in the circumstances, and no valid 
ground was given for our overruling it. 
(See London and County Banking Co. 
vs. Groome, 8 QBD. 288, and Daniel on 
Negotiable Instruments, sec. 1634.) 

Section 58 of the Act provides (2) 
that “every holder of a bill is prima 
facie deemed to be a holder in due 
course; but if, in an action on a bill it 
is admitted or proved that the accep- 
tance, issue or subsequent negotiation of 
the bill is affected with fraud, duress or 
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force and fear, or illegality, the burden 
of proof that he is such holder in due 
course shall be on him, unless and until 
he proves that, subsequent to the al- 
leged fraud or illegality, value has in 
good faith been given for the bill by 
some other holder in due course.” 

The defendants set up as a defense 
that the check was obtained by Mug- 
gley from them by fraud and without 
consideration, and at the trial the bank 
admitted that Muggley could not re- 
cover on the check, This shifted to 
the bank the onus of proving that they 
had given value in good faith. The good 
faith of the bank was not questioned ; 
but it was contended that their placing 
to Muggley’s credit the amount of the 
check and subsequently debiting his ac- 
count with the check when it came back 
dishonored was not a giving of value. 

By sec. 2 (j) of the Act, “value” 
means “valuable consideration,” and by 
sec. 53, “‘valuable consideration for a 
bill may be constituted by,— (a) any 
consideration sufficient to support a sim- 
ple contract; (b) an antecedent debt or 
liability; such a debt or liability is 
deemed valuable consideration, whether 
the bill is payable on demand or at a 
future time.” 

Here there was not only the antece- 
dent debt, but also the giving of time 
or forbearance, which of itself has been 
held to be a sufficient consideration to 
support a simple contract. The quan- 
tum of the consideration cannot be 
raised by a third party, except only in 
so far as its insufficiency might in cer- 
tain circumstances be evidence of notice 
of defect of title or of want of good 
faith. Credit was given to Muggley 
for the full face of the check, and by 
treating the check as a deposit or con- 
ditional payment of so much money, 
the bank was estopped from suing him 
for the amount of his overdraft until 
the check was dishonored, when they 
had the right to charge it back to him, 
as he had by indorsing it guaranteed its 
payment, and on its dishonor had be- 
come primarily liable upon it. The 
shortness of the time for which the for- 
bearance or suspension of the right to 
sue existed does not prevent its being a 
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valuable consideration within the mean- 
ing of the section. (See Surrie vs, Misa, 
L. R. 10 Ex. 153; Leake on Contracts, 
5th ed., p. 7.) 

Value having been once given for the 
bill, the holder is deerned to be a holder 
for value as regards all parties to the 
bill who became parties prior to such 
time: sec. 54. 

The evidence shows that the bank 
sent the check in question for collection 
through the clearing house also on May 
30 and June 4, on each occasion credit- 
ing Muggley’s account with the $1,000 
and debiting him with the amount when’ 
it was returned dishonored. The bank 
also subsequently paid three checks of 
his which aggregated $456.75. I am of 
opinion that none of these circum- 
stances, however, had any legal effect 
upon the position of the parties. The 
bank must stand or fall on their rights 
as they existed when they became the 
holders on the morning of May 26. I 
do not see that their action in subse- 
quently honoring Muggley’s checks can 
be looked at as affecting the defend- 
ants, except possibly as showing belief 
in the position that they were the hold- 
ers of the check and could look to the 
defendants for its payment. 

It was also alleged by the defendants 
that in an interview between Mr. War- 
ren and the manager of the plaintiff 
bank, the latter said to him that he had 
nothing to do with them. Mr. Warren 
says: “I thought he meant he had 
nothing to do with E. D. Warren & 
Co. He would not look to us for it. 
He would look to Mr. Muggley.” The 
bank manager had no recollection of the 
interview. The point was not very 
strongly urged upon us. But, even if it 
went much farther it would not be suffi- 
cient to release the defendants from lia- 
bility. The holder of a bill may re- 
nounce his rights against any party to it, 
but this must be in writing unless the 
bill is delivered up, neither of which 
took place here: see sec. 142. 

The learned trial Judge held that on 
crediting Muggley with the amount of 
the check the bank became holders in 
due course of the check; but that when 
the check came back dishonored, and 
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the bank charged it up to Muggley, 
they thereafter held it only as collateral 
security for the amount which Muggley 
owed, and that if the defendants had 
then paid the bank that sum they would 
have been entitled to have their check 
delivered up to them. 

While I fully agree with the first of 
these positions, I find myself, with great 
respect, unable to agree with the .latter 
part. I think the position of the bank 
with reference to the check became fixed 
when the check was negotiated to them, 
and that nothing which took place sub- 
sequently altered their position, except 
that at that time Muggley was only 
conditionally liable to them, and by the 
dishonor of the check and notice to him 
his liability became absolute. 

Paget, in his work on Banking, 2nd 
ed., discusses this question in ch. 19, and 
says that where a banker takes a check, 
bill, or note for value, there is no ques- 
tion of lien. If he receives it in reduc- 
tion of an ascertained overdraft, or if 
he credits it as cash, the absolute prop- 
erty vests in him, and so excludes lien. 
He goes on to say, p. 306: “But he ac- 
quires the higher rights of a transferee 
for value. He can sue for the full 
amount of the instrument, because in 
the case of a holder for value the Court 
will not go into the quantum of the 
consideration.” 

The bank continued to be holders in 
due course, and as such holders had, by 
sec. 74, the right to sue on the check in 
their own name, and by that section 
they held it free from any defect of 
title, and from all personal defences, 
and became entitled to enforce payment 
in full against all parties liable on it. 
When they recovered the whole or any 
part of the amount of the check, they 
were bound to place the same to the 
credit of Muggley, as the check was 
negotiated to them on that condition. 
The admission made by the bank at the 
trial that Muggley could not recover 
from the defendants on the check did 
not in any way bind Muggley, and was 
only for the purposes of this suit. If 
the bank were, as they asserted, holders 
in due course, the admission could not 
hurt them; but in any event it could not 
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possibly affect Muggley, as he is no 
party to this suit, and we have no right 
in his absence to deal with or dispose of 
his rights, or to take the account be- 
tween him and the defendants. If a 
bank should give up to the drawer a 
bill or the maker of a note which had 
been negotiated to or discounted by 
them such bill or note, on receiving from 
the drawer or maker the amount due to 
them by the negotiator or discounter, 
they would frequently find themselves 
in trouble. 

We are not in the present case called 
upon to consider or decide what is to 
become of the money after it has been 
collected by the bank. It may well be 
that the defendants may be able to show 
that they are entitled to the balance of 
the money after the bank have been 
paid what is owing to them by Mug- 
gley; but that must be in a proceeding 
to which all those interested are parties, 
and should not be disposed of or dealt 
with in the present action. 

The result is that the plaintiffs’ ap- 
peal should be allowed, and the defend- 
ants’ cross-appeal dismissed, both with 
costs; and judgment entered in favor 
of the plaintiffs for $1,000, interest 
from the date of dishonor, and costs. 


BILLS AND NOTES — PROMIS- 
SORY NOTE—IRREGULAR IN- 
DORSEMENT —“HOLDER' IN 
DUE COURSE”—AVAL — COL- 
LATERAL AGREEMENT — ES- 
TOPPEL—STATUTE OF 
FRAUDS—BILLS OF EX- 
CHANGE ACT, SEC. 131. 


McDonoveu vs. Cook (In the Court of 
Appeal, XIX O. L. R.) 

The plaintiff 

promissory notes, for $6,000 and $2,000 res- 


pectively, made by G. J. C. and W. C. K. 
as makers, and payable to the order of the 


brought actions on two 


plaintiff as payee. The notes were in- 
dorsed by the defendant J. S. C. before 
they were delivered to ‘the plaintiff, who 
subsequently indorsed them. The _ notes 
were given in renewal of a note for $8,000 
between the same parties, which also had 
been indorsed by the plaintiff subsequently 
to the indorsement by J. S. C. By a sealed 
agreement of the same date as the $8,000 
note (May 21, 1907), which was executed 
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by J. S. C. and the other parties, it was 
stated that the note was given as security 
for the price of certain mining claims pur- 
chased by him in company with G. J. C. 
and W. C. K. from the plaintiff, and that 
J. S. C. was “tke indorser of the note:” 

Held, that J. S. C. was liable on the 
notes. 

Per Osler and Maclaren, JJ. A., that 
J. S. C. was liable to the plaintiff as “to 
a holder in due course,” within the mean- 
ing of R. S. C. 1906, ch. 119, sec. 131. 


"THE plaintiff seeks to recover 

against the defendant, J. S. Craw- 
ford, upon two promissory notes, dated 
August 9, 1907, for $2,000 and $6,000, 
respectively, made by the defendants, 
George J. Cook and W. C. Kilpatrick, 
payable at one and two months to the 
order of Roderick McDonough, the 
plaintiff, and indorsed by the defendant, 
Crawford. The plaintiff, the payee, did 
not indorse the notes until they were 
presented at the bank for payment, and 
then only for the purpose of protest. 
Judgment has been signed in each of 
the cases against the makers. These 


two notes were given as a renewal of 
an $8,000 note, dated May 21, 1907, 


payable on July 22, after date, made by 
the same makers, payable to the order 
of the plaintiff and also indorsed by the 
defendant, J. S. Crawford—McDon- 
ough, the payee, not having indorsed 
the same until after Crawford. The 
last mentioned note was given as secur- 
itv for the payments under two agree- 
ments of the same date. Under the 
first agreement McDonough and others 
sold and transferred to W. C. Kilpat- 
rick, one of the makers of the note, 
twenty-one mining claims for the price 
or sum of $8,000, payable $1,500 on 
June 22, 1907, and $6,500 on July 2, 
1907. The second agreement of the 
same date was made between the plaint- 
iff, Roderick McDonough, and W. C. 
Kilpatrick, George J. Cook, and J. S. 
Crawford. Although it is not very 
clearly expressed, it would appear from 
the second agreement that McDonough 
acted as trustee to receive the purchase 
money for himself and the other parties 
interest. 

This agreement contains the follow- 
ing clauses: 


“1. That as security for the making 
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of said payments hereinbefore referred 
to, the said W. C. Kilpatrick in addition 
to transferring certain mining stock, in 
company with George J. Cook and in- 
dorsed by J. S. Crawford, makes a 
promissory note for $8,000, payable to 
the order of the said R. McDonough, 
two months after date, at the Bank of 
Ottawa, at Powassan. 

“2. And it is further understood and 
agreed by the said R. McDonough and 
the said W. C. Kilpatrick, George J. 
Cook, and J. S. Crawford, that the said 
note for $8,000 is given merely as se- 
curity and upon payment of the said 
$1,500 on June 22, and the $6,500 on 
July 22, 1907, the said note shall be de- 
livered into the hands of the said J. S, 
Crawford without any further payment 
therefor than the above-mentioned pay- 
ment of $1,500 and $6,500, respectively. 

“3. And it is further understood and 
agreed between the parties hereto that 
in the event of the said J. S. Crawford, 
the indorser of the note, having to pay 
the same, the title to the said mining 
claims shall revert to him without any 
further payment therefor.” 

This agreement was signed and sealed 
by all the parties, including Crawford. 

JupGMENT (Moss, C. J. O.; Oster, 
Garrow, MAcLAREN, and MEREDITH, 
JJ. A.): The plaintiff, as the payee 
of two promissory notes for $6,000 and 
$2,000, recovered judgment against the 
makers, and also against the defendant, 
Crawford, who had indorsed the notes 
before they had been delivered to the 
plaintiff. From this judgment Craw- 
ford has appealed, on the ground that 
his indorsing in this manner did not 
make him liable to the plaintiff. 

The trial Judge was of opinion that 
the case came within the decision of 
Robinson vs. Mann, 31 S. C. R. 484, 
which was binding upon him, and that 
the appellant was estopped from deny- 
ing that he was an indorsee of the notes 
sued upon, by virtue of the admissions 
made by him in an agreement under 
seal, to which the plaintiff and the de- 
fendants were parties. 

It was argued before us, on behalf of 
the appellant, that Robinson vs. Mann 
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did not apply, but that the present case 
fell under the English and Canadian 
authorities, which held that a party who 
signed a bill or note before the payee 
did not become liable to him, and that 
the payee could not become a holder in 
due course or claim the benefits of sec. 
56 of the Imperial Act or of section 131 
of the Canadian Act of 1890, inasmuch 
as it could not be said that the bill had 
been “negotiated” to him—being merely 
issued to him, but not negotiated. 

Before the Act of 1890 such an in- 
dorsement was well known in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec as an “aval,” and the 
party so signing was liable under art. 
9311 of the Civil Code, without notice 
of dishonor. In Ontario and the other 
Provinces, where a stranger to a note 
indorsed as warrantor for the maker. 
the method adopted was for the payee 
to indorse “without recourse’ above 
such warrantor, who would then be lia- 
ble to him and to subsequent holders or 
indorsee. 

When sec. 56 of the bill of 1890 was 
under discussion in the Senate, it was 
decided to recognize such indorsement 
and to adopt the Quebec doctrine, but 
to treat the “aval” as an ordinary in- 
dorser, and give him notice of dishonor. 
In order to accomplish this there were 
added to sec. 56 of the Imperial Act 
the words, “‘and is subject to all the 
provisions of this Act respecting in- 
dorsers,’ making that section read: 
“Where a person signs a bill otherwise 
than as a drawer or acceptor, he there- 
by incurs the liabilities of an indorser 
to a holder in due course, and is subject 
to all the provisions of this Act respect- 
ing indorsers.” 

In Duthie vs. Essery (1895), 22 A. 
R. 191, where this Court gave judg- 
ment in favor of an indorsee, who had 
indorsed the note sued upon before the 
payee, Burton, J. A., described the old 
practice of the payee indorsing such a 
note “without recourse” above the sig- 
nature of the warrantor as a clumsy 
contrivance and unnecessary. 

But, even if there were uncertainty as 
to the effect of the language of the Im- 
perial Act on the point, I consider that 
any ambiguity was removed from sec. 
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56 in the Canadian Act by the added 
words above quoted. In _ construing 
this section of our Act according to the 
rule laid down by Lord Herschell, in 
Bank of England vs. Vagliano Brothers 
(1891), A. C. 107, at p. 144, by asking 
in the first instance, what is its natural 
meaning, uninfluenced by other consid- 
erations, it seems to me that the proper 
interpretation of the Act has been given 
by the trial Judge. 

The case, however, is concluded by an 
authority binding upon us, Robinson vs. 
Mann, 31 S. C. R. 484, which I am un- 
able to distinguish from the present 
case. There it was expressly held that 
the indorsement which we have in this 
case, and which was known in French 
commercial law as an “aval,” was a form 
of liability adopted by the statute into 
English law. 

It is true that since the decision in 
Robinson vs. Mann the Act has been re- 
cast, and what was formerly the first 
part of sec. 23 has been placed before 
what was formerly sec. 56, the section 
thus formed being now sec. 131 of R. S. 
C. 1906, ch. 119. The words thus pre- 


fixed are: “No person is liable as draw- 
er, indorser, or acceptor of a bill who 


has not signed it as such.” I do not 
think this re-arrangement of these sec- 
tions has in any way altered the law, 
certainly not adversely to the plaintiff. 

This being the case of a note, and 
there being no drawer, the defendant, 
not having signed as maker, is subject 
to all the provisions of the Act respect- 
ing indorsers. Even if the plaintiff 
were not a holder in due course, but 
only a holder for value, which he is 
proved to have been, I am of opinion 
that he would be entitled to recover un- 
der our Act. 

But there is more. The plaintiff is 
entitled also to recover on the ground 
of estoppel. In an agreement under 
his hand and seal to which the plaintiff 
was a party, the defendant declared 
that the original note for $8,000, of 
which the notes sued upon are renewals, 
and which was precisely in the same 
form, was “indorsed” by him, and that 
he was the “indorser” of the note. 

The appeal should be dismissed. 





REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 


REAL ESTATE NOTES AS COL- 
LATERAL, 


Catro, Ixx., Nov. 5, 1909. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: We have been informed by a na- 
tional bank examiner that the Supreme 
Court has decided that it was illegal for 
national banks to accept as collateral se- 
curity notes which were secured by real 
estate. Can you give us any information 
concerning such a decision, and oblige, 

CasHIER. 


Answer: We do not know of any 
such decision. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has frequently de- 
cided that a National bank has no au- 
thority to take a mortgage or other lien 
upon real estate as security for con- 
temporaneous loans; this can be done 
only to secure a debt previously con- 
tracted. (Bank vs. Matthews, 98 U. S. 
621; Reynolds vs. Crawfordsville Bank, 
112 U. S. 405.) But the court does not 
appear to have passed upon the precise 
question mentioned in the inquiry. 

The principle applicable to the case, 
however, would appear to be plain. If 
the parties on the notes are responsible 
and the paper is good independently of 
the real estate security, and they are 
taken solely upon the credit of the per- 
sonal responsibility of the parties there- 
to, the fact that they are also secured 
by a lien upon real estate would not 
make them objectionable; but, on the 
other hand, if the real estate is the 
security upon which the bank relies, and 
the notes are not sufficient without se- 
curity, then very obviously the trans- 
action would be illegal. 


COLLECTION — LIABILITY OF 
TRANSMITTING BANK. 


Rep Wine, Mrxn., Nov. 8, 1909. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Some few months ago we had a 
check which had been sent by us for credit 
charged back to our account, and as the 
circumstances were rather unusual I was 
somewhat in doubt as to just whom the 
loss would legally fall on. The circum- 
stances were as follows: 
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“A” doing business in small town in the 
State of Washington purchased goods from 
a firm doing business in small town in 
Minnesota whom we call “B”. When the 
bill was due “A” drew his check on “C” 
his local bank, in favor of “B”. In due 
course “B” received the check and deposited 
with his local bank “D”. On the day on 
which it was received “D” forwarded the 
check for credit to his correspondent in 
St. Paul which we will designate as “E”. 
“E” sent it direct to “C” for collection 
return. “C” charged the check to “A’s” 
account, who had money to his credit, and 
within a short time “A” had his book 
balanced and received his check cancelled. 
In the meantime “C” did not remit for 
the check and in the course of a month 
went into bankruptcy. On hearing that 
such was the case “E” notified “D” that 
he had charged the amount of the check 
to his account. The different parties in- 
terested make the following claims: 


“A” paid by check, and has his check 
returned from the bank paid. 

“B” says, “I received a check from ‘A’ 
which ‘A’ says has been paid why should 
I be responsible.” 

“C” goes into bankruptcy. “E” presented 
claim and received small dividend which has 
been credited to “D”. Nothing more can 
be looked for from that source. 

“D” stands between “B” and “E”. 

“E” says they only acted as agent for 
“DPD” and are not responsible for the amount. 

The amount is not large but I would 
like an opinion from some one who has 
had experience with such matters. If the 
check had been protested or returned un- 
paid there would be no difference of 
opinion, but “B” says the check I de- 
posited has been paid, why should I lose it? 


PRESIDENT. 


Answer: In this case the liabilities 
of the parties must depend upon the 
condition of bank C intermediate its re- 
ceipt of the check and its suspension. 
The general rule is that the bank on 
which a check is drawn is not a suitable 
agent to which to transmit the same for 
collection. 

In Merchants National Bank vs. 
Goodman, (109 Pa. St. 422) the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania said: 
“We think the principle may be stated 
as a true one that no firm, bank, cor- 
poration, or individual can be deemed a 
suitable agent, in contemplation of law, 
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tu enforce in behalf of another a claim 
against itself. * * * We interpret 
the cases to which we have referred as 
establishing the rule of transmission to 
a suitable correspondent or agent to 
mean that such suitable agent must, 
from the nature of the case, be some 
other than the party who is to make the 
payment. By no other rule can the 
rights of indorsers be protected if it is 
the interest of the party who is to make 
the payment to hinder, postpone, or de- 
feat payment. This imposes no hard- 
ship on the institution undertaking to 
transmit for collection, which can al- 
ways protect itself by stipulating that 
special instructions by the depositor 
shall be given which will save the col- 
lecting bank from all risk or peril.” 
(See also Drovers Nat. Bank vs. Pro- 
vision Co., 117 Ill. 100; German Nat. 
Bank vs. Burn, 12 Colo. 539.) 


The rule is also well established that 
where paper is not heard from within a 
reasonable time, the duty of the col- 
lecting bank is to make inquiries con- 
cerning it and to notify the customer 


of the delay or loss; and failing to do 
this, the bank will be guilty of negli- 
gence and will be liable to the customer 
for any injury occasioned to him 
thereby. 

Bank E, therefore, was negligent in 
two respects; first, in sending the check 
direct to C; and, second, in failing to 
make inquiry when it received no re- 
turns from the check. But it may still 
be that notwithstanding this negligence 
no harm resulted from it. 

The condition of C might have been 
such that it could not have made pay- 
ment, even if the check had been pre- 
sented through some other agency, and 
that the money could not have been col- 
lected even though E had performed its 
full duty as a collecting agent. But if 
during the period of thirty days before 
its suspension C was paying all checks 
presented, as was probably the case, 
then very plainly the loss could be im- 
puted to the negligence of E, and E 
would be liable for the amount. 


FRENCH NATIONAL BANK BASED 
ON NEW IDEA. 

A PROJECT which would make the 
French treasury a bank of deposit 
for anybody who desires to pay his 

bills through the medium. of checks, has 

been submitted to the Chamber by M. Mil- 

lerand, minister of public works. It seems 

likely to be popular, at least at the be- 
ginning. 

It is pointed out that it will place many 
needed millions in control of the govern- 
ment because of the well known frugality 
of the French people, and will induce a 
great number of depositors to maintain bal- 
ances of considerable amount in its hands, 
especially as it is proposed to allow them 
a moderate interest. On the other hand, 
the government will exact from each de- 
positor a fixed security fund of about $20 
and a small tax on sums paid or transferred 
by order of the depositor. 


NEW NICKEL COIN BEARING 
HEAD OF WASHINGTON. 


IES have been prepared by the en- 
gravers of the United States Mint in 
Philadelphia for a proposed United 

States five-cent piece bearing the head 
of George Washington, to take the place of 
the nickels now in circulation. 

It cannot be said yet whether the govern- 
ment will adopt this coin or not. Many 
hundred dies have been made for coins 
never accepted, but if this portrait coin 
follows the new Lincoln penny it will be 
the first coin in actual authorized circu- 
lation to carry the head of Washington; 
yet several pattern coins bearing it have 
been circulated. 

Washington himself refused to allow such 
a coin to be issued during his lifetime. 
He said it was a “monarchical” custom, not 
fitting in a republic. 

Yet his head has adorned pattern coins 
issued in small numbers, but never 
adopted officially since 1783, when some 
5,000 to 10,000 by a well known designer 
named Wyon were struck off. As late as 
1863 a pattern for a two-cent piece bearing 
his head was made, and in 1866 a series of 
pattern five-cent pieces with his head upon 
them was designed, but never circulated. 

This particular coin has been designed 
either by Engraver Morgan or Barber, of 
the mint. Specimens to be struck off soon 
will be submitted to the treasury depart- 
ment in Washington. The adoption of the 
coin rests with the treasury department. 
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THE PRESSURE ON EUROPEAN MARKETS. 


"THE action of the Imperial Bank 

of Germany in raising its rate 
rapidly early in October to five per 
ecent., and the similar action of the 
Bank of England, in advancing from 
two and a half to five per cent. within 
two weeks, has naturally been the chief 
subject of discussion in the European 
financial press. During the last 
twenty years the Bank of England 
rate has been advanced from three per 
cent. fourteen times. On three of 
these occasions the advance was only 
one-half of one per cent. and on the 
other eleven was one per cent. The 
fact that the advance just made was 
justified by market conditions was in- 
dicated by the inability of the bank to 
obtain the gold coming into the mar- 
ket at lower rates and by the advance 
in the private rate of discount. 

Great as has been the production »f 
gold in recent years, the demand for it 
at principal European banks of issue 
has been keen this autumn. The great 
banks of the Continent seem to be 
strengthening their reserves to an un- 
usual degree, urged on apparently by 
secret misgivings as to domestic and 
foreign politics. The South American 
countries, moreover, are becoming 
larger takers of gold since the growth 
in their economic resources has en- 
abled them to invest a part of their 
savings in an adequate currency. As 
far back as the beginning of October, 
it was noted by the “London Statist’ 
that Brazil was taking more than 
$5,000,000 in gold from Europe and 
that Egypt would be an active com- 
petitor. It was declared that Brazil 
was able to take this large amount, be- 
eause her coffee planters were eagerly 
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competing with one another in the 
sale of their product and because the 
boom in rubber was establishing strong 
balances in favor of Brazil. Upon the 
subject of Egypt, it was stated in the 
“Statist” of October 2: 

“The prospect is that the Egyptian 
demand will be large. It will be recol- 
lected that for a considerable number 
of years before the recent panic Egypt 
took regularly every autumn large 
amounts of gold. When the panic 
came her ability to take gold was less- 
ened, and last autumn the depression 
in Egypt was so great that much less 
gold was taken than had been antici- 
pated. Furthermore, at the beginning 
of this year it will be remembered that 
an unusually large amount of gold was 
sent back from Egypt. Over and 
above all this, there have been two ex- 
ceedingly good Niles. In consequence, 
the cotton crop is very good, and, as 
our readers know, the price of cotton 
is also good. It seems, therefore, rea- 
sonable to conclude that the Egyptian 
demand this season will be larger than 
usual. 

“Up to the present about a million 
and a quarter, or somewhat more, in 
gold, has been shipped to Egypt. 
Estimates vary considerably as to the 
further amount that will be required. 
But a very high authority thinks that 
the total taken this year will be from 
four to five millions sterling. Not 
only was the amount of gold in the 
country reduced by the large amount 
sent back early this year, and not only 
is the cotton crop exceedingly good 
and the price high, but there are in 
every direction signs of revival. Trade 
is unquestionably better than it was, 
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and as the new cotton crop comes to 
market, and the fact is realized that 
the country is on the high road to pros- 
perity, there is likely to be a revival of 
speculation. For all these reasons the 
authority referred to estimates that the 
total amount taken will not be less 
than four millions, and very probably 
may reach five millions sterling.” 


Upon the subject of the general 
pressure for the yellow metal after the 
advance in discount rates, it was stated 
in the “Statist” of October 16: 

“The foreign exchanges have been 
moving in favor of this country, and 
probably will move still further in its 
favor. It is too early, of course, to 
speak with confidence yet. But the 
movement undoubtedly is in our favor, 
and is likely to become more so. The 
rise in the rate will not check the de- 
mands of such countries as Egypt, 
which require gold for the gathering 
in and marketing of their crops. It 
would, indeed, be unfortunate if it 
did, for a disturbance of the garnering 
of the crops would impoverish the 
countries in question, and _ through 
them the whole world. But where gold 
shipments are not necessary for mov- 
ing the crops it is probable that the 
rise in the rate here will stop, or at all 
events postpone, them. Russia, for 
example, has been competing with the 
Bank of England for some time past 
for the gold offering in the open mar- 
ket in London. Russia is favored by 
an exceedingly abundant harvest this 
year, and, consequently, she is in a 
position to take gold if she requires it. 
But it does not appear that she really 
requires it to move her crops, since the 
gold reserve against her note circula- 
tion seems to be adequate. Assuming 
that she does not require more gold for 
moving her crops, it is evidently ad- 
visable, even in her own interests, not 
to push rates up further, since by so 
doing she would tend to lower the 
prices of her own securities, and, 
consequently, to diminish her own 
credit. 

“Brazil, for reasons which we re- 
cently explained in this journal, has 
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been taking gold. But it is reasonable 
to anticipate that she will either cease 
altogether doing so, or else postpone 
her action, until the New Year, for it 
does not seem as if she is in real need 
of additional gold. Germany, again, 
is hardly in a position to take gold. 
She is already largely indebted to 
other countries, and her action in put- 
ting up rates recently has been rather 
to retain the gold she has than to at- 
tract more. Regarding Argentina, it is 
altogether too soon yet to offer any 
definite opinion. On the one hand, all 
the evidence before us goes to show 
that the area under crops, taking it 
altogether, will about equal that of last 
year. Assuming that the crops also 
will equal those of last year, then 
Argentina will be in a position to take 
a considerable amount of gold should 
she so desire. But it has to be recol- 


lected, firstly, that the crops were sown 
late, that locusts have already made 
their appearance, and that the later 
the crop is the more it is exposed to 
damage by locusts.” 


DEMAND FOR CAPITAL IN 
LONDON. 


"TT @ applications for the issue of 

new capital by English joint- 
stock companies declined somewhat 
during the third quarter of the year. 
As the situation is described by the 
“London Economist” of October 2 
last: 


“The third quarter of the year is al- 
ways a comparatively slack time for 
company promoters, but this year the 
total amount offered for subscription 
in the three months was over £27,- 
000,000, an unusually large figure, 
which brings the nine months’ total up 
to nearly £150,000,000. It is, how- 
ever, clear that the extraordinary rush 
of borrowers which marked the first 
fifteen months of a low bank rate is 
now growing slacker, and that the de- 
mands for new capital should svon be 
returning to their normal level. This 
ought to help the stock exchange, for 
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the weakness of last year was gen- 
erally attributed to the enormous sums 
of money diverted from existing mar- 
kets to new securities, and it will be 
interesting to see how prices move 
when the investor is no longer tempted 
by three or four alluring prospectuses 
in every paper. At present, it is only 
in specialties like rubber that the com- 
pany promoter is doing more business 
than usual.” 


APPLICATIONS FoR New CapPiTAL. 


The amount of capital applied for 
by quarters for the past three years 
has been as follows: 

1907 
£ 


Ist q’rter 49,428,600 
2nd q’rter 40,304,600 
Srd_ q’rter 15,631,400 
4th q’rter 18,265,400 


1908 
£ 
45,287,900 
64,385,600 
31,451,800 
50,988,400 


1909 
£ 
64,238,400 
56,835,200 
27,694,400 
192,203,700 


Total. . 123,630,000 148,768,000 


Commenting upon these figures, the 
“Economist” declares: 

“The British Government borrowed 
nothing in the past quarter, and only 
£3,840,000 in the nine months; Brit- 
ish railways have not made a public 
offer of any stock at all, and British 
municipalities have taken less than 
£5,000,000 in the whole three quarters. 
The fact that the Government and the 
municipal authorities have been more 
moderate than usual in their borrow- 
ings is all to the good, for it undoubt- 
edly denotes a revival of sound finance 
in both departments of English public 
life. But there still remains the fear 
of an issue of Irish Land stock, and 
until the operations of the ill-conceived 
Wyndham Act are fully completed the 
market will always have these chunks 
of gilt-edged stocks hanging over it, 
and depressing prices. Neither for- 
eign nor colonial Governments were 
particularly free borrowers in the last 
quarter, but in the nine months they 
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have taken altogether £47,000,000, 
against £28,000,000 last year, while, 
in addition, £15,000,000 have gone to 
foreign and colonial municipalities, 
Much of this money, of course, was 
borrowed for reproductive purposes, 
and some of it was taken by large 
cities with comparatively small debts; 
but the readiness to borrow shown by 
some small colonial municipalities is 
not a thing to be encouraged by capi- 
talists in London. Apart from Govern- 
ment and municipal loans, by far the 
most interesting item in this table is 
the large amount raised by rubber com- 
panies, which accounted for £2,434,000 
in the third quarter, and £3,372,000 in 
the nine months. The industrial de- 
velopments indicated by these figures 
can be estimated from the fact that in 
the four years 1905-8 the amount 
raised by rubber companies was only 
£3,800,000, so that in the past nine 
months the English investor has put 
into new rubber companies almost as 
much as he invested in the previous 
four years. Whether the boom is over- 
done or not is a question that we need 
not touch on here, but it must be point- 
ed out that the companies’ finance has 
on the whole been remarkably sound, 
the promoters’ profits being in most 
cases moderate, and the capital small.” 


ECONOMY OF GOLD IN EUROPE. 
A® interesting comparison of the 

amount of gold upon which dif- 
ferent banking systems do business is 
made in the “London Economist” of 
October 9 last. Using statistics pre- 
pared by the National Monetary Com- 
mission of this country, the following 
table is obtained of the increase in 


gold in the United States Treasury 


and in the three leading European 
banks: 











1878 1908 Ine. 
NE NGOS nic 554 Rds eae epiekeaclece $130,000,000 $1,010,000,000 $880,000,000 
WE 2h gop hats latayele aetna cmeacees 110,000,000 180,000,000 70,000,000 
NOE Sisisalnetad cic aip cecibenslbe coaieemeen 190,000,000 590,000,000 400,000,000 





50,000,000 190,000,000 140,000,000 
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Commenting upon these figures and 
upon the experience of America in the 
panic of 1907, the ‘Economist’ de- 
clares: 

“Advocates of a larger gold reserve 
may possibly see in these figures an 
argument for increasing the English 
stock of the metal. But the banking 
value of a stock of gold is the use that 
you can make of it, and if more can be 
done with 200 millions than with 1,000 
millions, then the 200 millions stock is 
the more valuable of the two. And 
that is exactly the result of a central 
bank system like our own. To demon- 
strate the efficacy of such a system we 
need not go beyond the chart from 
which we have already quoted. Let us 
take as an illustration the figures of 
the year 1907. That was, of course, 
the year of the ‘currency famine’ in 
the United States, when the American 
bankers pulled themselves out of their 
troubles by shipping enormous quanti- 
ties of gold from London. America 
with 920 million dollars of gold in her 
Treasury was borrowing from Eng- 
land, which had only 195 millions in 
the Bank; the country with the small 
stock was supplying the country with 
the large, and at the same time carry- 
ing on her own banking business un- 
hampered and _ uninterrupted. The 
curious irony of the position can be 
shown by two or three figures: 

AveraGe Stock or Goin In MILLION 

Do vars. 
American 

Excess. 

+630 


+725 


Bank of American 
England. Treasury. 


190 820 
195 920 


1906 
1907 


+ 2 +100 + 95 


The average stock of gold in the 
American Treasury was larger in 1907 
than in any previous year, and yet all 
sorts of emergency currency were be- 
ing devised by banks and private indi- 
viduals; workmen could not be paid 
their wages in cash, and it was almost 
impossible to transfer money from one 
city to another. If the gold reserve is 
concentrated instead of being scattered 
a ten per cent. reserve of gold will be 
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worth more than a twenty-five per cent. 
reserve, and the interest saved can be 
applied to the improvement of the 
business or the choice of more liquid 
assets.” 
FEATURES OF FRENCH BANKING. 
AN interesting account of some of 
the differences between French 
banking methods and those of Eng- 
land is given in the “London Econo- 
mist” of September 11 last. It is 
pointed out that in France small com- 
mercial bills take the place to a cer- 
tain extent of payments by check, 
which are so prevalent in England. 
These small bills are for not more than 
ninety days and are discounted by the 
private bankers and joint-stock banks 
at the discount rate of the Bank of 
France. The banker then takes the 
bill, five days before it matures, to the 
Bank of France, which acts practically 
as a clearing-house for such documents. 
This period of five days, free of inter- 
est, represents the Bank of France’s 
profit on all small bills in France. 

If the cheque system were to spread 
rapidly in France, a great part of the 
business and profits of the Bank would 
go. The other part of the Bank of 
France’s business in normal times is 
lending on securities at three and one- 
half per cent. or four per cent. The 
ordinary French banks lend at not less 
than four per cent., even in times when 
money is cheap. The above-mentioned 
limit of 90 days does not apply solely 
to small bills, but to all. The Bank of 
France by its statutes cannot discount 
bills of more than ninety days, and 
does not in practice discount bills of 
less than five days. If they have only 
two or three days to run, the Bank 
takes them to collect, charging a com- 
mission, which is five days’ interest. 
Otherwise the small banks would use 
the Bank of France to save the cost of 
messengers to collect small sums. 

There is a great distinction in 
French banking between small and 
large bills. For large bills there is a 
market rate which is generally lower 
than the Bank of France rate, so that 
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big people generally go to other banks 
rather than to the Bank of France, to 
discount their bills. The rates of the 
Bank of France are identical all over 
France and are remarkably steady. 
The Bank is a well-managed institu- 
tion and is quite impartial towards its 
customers. Any trader or banker who 
is accepted on its books can discount 
small bills, and can borrow money there 
on approved securities, e. g., rentes, 
Russian bonds, Paris bonds, etc., to 
the extent of eighty per cent. of the 
market price. This explains how it is 
that the Bank of France goes on doing 
a large business even when the market 
rate is much below its own official rate, 
for the market rate only applies to 
large bills. In England all bills are 
large bills, whereas in France the vol- 
ume of small bills is enormous. 

It should, however, be observed that 
some distinctions have to be drawn be- 
tween ordinary bankers and the great 
financial companies which do most of 
the business. The great joint-stock 
banks, like the Crédit Lyonnais and 
Société Générale, have their staff of 
messengers, and do not require the as- 
sistance of the Bank of France. The 
great financial houses do not care for 
petty business unless the trader has a 
minimum deposit account. With re- 
gard to advances on securities, the 
practice of French banks generally is 
to lend at the Bank of France rate 
with the addition of a commission, and 
for sixty days only, at the expiration 
of which the commission and interest 
are charged afresh. 


SILVER COINAGE IN AUSTRALIA. 


N account of the new Australian 
silver coinage appears in the 
“Bankers’ Magazine” of Australasia for 
the end of August, which indicates that 
the final arrangements for a distinctive 
coinage have been made. Under an 
agreement with the British Treasury, 
the silver coins now current in the 
Commonwealth are to be returned at 
the rate of £100,000 (face value) per 
annum, the new coinage to the same 
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amount being substituted. The Com. 
monwealth Government is to receive 
the whole of the seigniorage, estimated 
at about £60,000 per annum. But in 
course of time it will have to bear the 
cost of renovation, which, according to 
the Mint returns for some years past, 
is about ten and one-half per cent. 
The Commonwealth Treasurer an- 
nounced in introducing the coinage bill 
that the British Treasury would take 
back all silver coin at face value. The 
“Banking Record” does not seem to be 
entirely satisfied of the wisdom of the 
new programme. It says: 

“Does this mean that it will accept 
defaced sixpences and other coins at 
full value? The circulation of the 
new coinage will be confined to the 
Commonwealth, and the origin of the 
coins will be made quite clear by the 
ugly device of a map of Australia and 
Tasmania on the reverse side. Until 
all the old coins are withdrawn, the 
Commonwealth will rejoice in the pos- 
session of two silver coinages, one the 
Imperial, the other the Australian. 
When in the meantime an Australian 
takes a trip to New Zealand, the South 
Sea Islands, England, and _ other 
places, he will need to take the Impe- 
rial coinage so far as he may want 
loose silver. If New Zealand should 
also demand a special coinage further 
complication will follow. It is re- 
grettable that some arrangement could 
not have been made by which the unity 
of the sterling silver coinage through- 
out the Empire might be preserved, the 
Commonwealth Government receiving 
a fair allowance for the seigniorage.” 


A CURRENCY PROBLEM IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


HE approaching union of the 
Sonth African colonies promises 

to invoke a discussion as to the unifica- 
tion of the system of note issue. Under 
present conditions, as set forth in a 
letter to the “London Economist” of 
September 11 last, each of the two 
leading colonies has a distinct system 
of note issue. In Cape Colony the 
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bank act of 1891 provides that all 
notes be prepared in the Treasury; 
that bankers desirous of the privilege 
of issuing must deposit with the Treas- 
urer Government securities equivalent 
in value to the intended issue. But no 
bank can have a circulation exceeding 
the combined amounts of its paid-up 
capital and reserve. The notes are 
legal tender in Cape Colony, and the 
Government claims a duty of one per 
cent, from the banks, calculation being 
based on the average circulation. The 
note issue of the Transvaal is regu- 
lated by an act passed in 1893. Every 
bank must obtain the permission of the 
Government to issue notes, which, once 
received, they may retain so long as 
the notes are regularly redeemed, and 
provided the terms of the act are ad- 
hered to. The limit for each bank is 
fixed at the amount of its paid-up cap- 
ital. The Government claims a stamp 
duty of one penny per note, and also 
provides for a minimum reserve of 
coin to be held by each bank. The 
Government also reserves the right to 
appoint an inspector to examine the 
registers of notes issued by each bank, 
and to see that the circulation is 
otherwise conducted in terms of the 
act. 

Upon the operation of these systems 
and the present situation, the “Econo- 
mist” article comments thus: 


“Tt will be observed at once that the 
Cape system is a far more elaborate 
one than that of the Transvaal. The 
former measure has been described by 
some people as a ‘panic’ act, on ac- 
count of its somewhat stringent pro- 
visions. The object of its framers 
was to establish an absolutely safe note 
currency; but in pursuance of this end 
they have fallen into the opposite 
error, and there is a notable absence of 
elasticity in the system. The act was 
really the outcome of the Cape crisis 
of 1890, with which is associated the 
failures of three banks and the ruin of 
many individuals, noteholders of the 
defunct institutions being prominent 
sufferers. The framers of the act 


looked for a _ note circulation of 
£2,000,000, but it cannot be said that 
their expectations have been realized, 
for at the present time the amount is 
under £1,000,000, and has rarely in 
the best of times exceeded £1,500,000. 
Bankers complain of the arbitrary rule 
which forces them to keep locked up 
large sums in Government securities. 
Many outsiders also feel that these 
complaints are justified, as there is 
little profit attached to the business of 
issuing notes under such terms. It 
must be borne in mind that the price of 
the securities fluctuates, and bankers 
are obliged to write off sums for de- 
preciation periodically. By general 
admission the task set the Union Gov- 
ernment of establishing a paper cur- 
rency for South Africa will be no small 
one. In some quarters it is suggested 
that the Government should issue its 
own notes. But whatever conclusion 
the South African Government arrives 
at, the question is likely to be the cen- 
tre of a considerable controversy in the 
near future.” 


THE MONETARY SITUATION IN 
INDIA. 


HE efforts of Sir Moreton Frewen 
to revive interest in the silver 
problem have brought out some inter- 
esting communications in the foreign 
press in regard to the monetary situa- 
tion in India, China and other silver- 
using countries. A writer from Hong- 
kong, in the “London Economist” of 
October 9 last, criticizes the large pur- 
chases of silver for rupee coinage 
made prior to 1908 by the Indian Govy- 
ernment and urges that an effort 
should be made to educate the natives 
to the use of gold. Upon the general 
subject of conditions in India and the 
means of stopping the hoarding of sil- 
ver, he makes the following sugges 
tions: 
“Nothing would help India more 
than a good system of agricultural 
banks. The country is poor—or nomi- 
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nally so—because a vast sum is an- 
nually invested in silver which is either 
hoarded or fashioned into ornaments. 
When the ryot comes to understand the 
wastefulness of this policy, when he 
realizes what could be done with his 
savings, a brighter day will dawn for 
the country. A suggestion to prohibit 
imports of bar silver to India was made 
a few months ago in the Calcutta 
Press, and the question is one which 
merits the closest consideration by the 
Government. The ryot has for years 
continued to invest his savings in a 
commodity which has steadily depre- 
ciated in value. Is the Government 
wise to allow this state of affairs to 
continue? Surely not. Immediate 
prohibition is perhaps too drastic, but 
the duty should be raised immediately 
to, and maintained at, a level which 
would make the cost of 165 grains 
of pure silver in India slightly over 
one rupee. No notice should be given 
of the proposed change, but contracts 
already entered into at the date of its 
inauguration should be dealt with on 
the old five per cent. basis. There- 
after, if the ryot persisted in his vur- 
chases, a large share of his money 
would be secured by the Government 
instead of being presented to the pro- 
ducers of silver. An added advantage 
of this plan is that it would stop thc 
gambling in silver which has been sv 
much in evidence in the bazaars, par- 
ticularly of recent years. 


“The Chinaman differs from the In- 
dian in that he understands and appre- 
ciates the advantages of a well-backed 
paper currency. With the growth in 
the production of gold (by the way. 
Mr. Frewen’s statement that ‘the pro- 
duction of silver shows no considerable 
increase, is quite incorrect), there 
should be no great difficulty, if the 
necessity for tampering with her cur- 
rency is proved, in putting China on < 
gold basis, and this is the only possible 
solution of the problem under consider- 
ation.” 
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THE GOLD STANDARD IN 
FORMOSA. 


HE finishing touches were put last 
year to the operation of the gold 
standard system in the Island of For- 
mosa. The history of the development 
of the banking and coinage system is 
sketched in an interesting manner in 
the Financial and Economie Annaal of 
Japan for 1909, which has recently ap- 
peared. At the time of the cession of 
the island to Japan in 1894, there was. 
no organized monetary system. ‘The 
Bank of Taiwan was established in 
1899 and the notes of the Ban! of 
Japan were used in gold transactions. 
Silver was still used for many pur- 
poses, however, but the variations of 
its gold value fostered a_ spirit of 
speculation which led to the determina- 
tion to establish the gold standard. 
After a temporary measure to meet the 
emergency, an ordinance was pren:ul- 
gated in June, 1904, permitting the 
issue of gold notes by the Rank of 
Taiwan, which was carried into effect 
in the following month. It was not 
until February, 1906, however, that a 
complete revision of the coinage and 
banking law was made. It is stated 
that since the introduction of gold 
notes, their circulation has been going 
on smoothly and that the old custom 
among the islanders of hoarding their 
gold and silver has graduaily ceased 
and the deposits of the banks have in- 
creased. The withdrawal of silver 
notes from circulation continued as 
the gold notes took their place and the 
amount outstanding was reduced by 
the close of 1908 to the trifle of 26,000 
yen ($10,000). In October, 1908, an 
ordinance was promulgated prohibit- 
ing the importation of silver coins 
from abroad or from Japan and at the 
same time abolishing the use of the 
silver yen for paying taxes and cus- 
toms duties. Up to April, 1908, the 
Formosan Government exchanged the 
silver yen for gold and in December, 
1908, definitely prohibited the circula- 
tion of the silver notes which had re- 
mained in use as substitutes for the 


silver yen. 




















MORTGAGE LOANS.* 


By Arthur A. Ekirch. 


| savings banks and trust companies 
the mortgage department is one of 
much importance. 

The borrower, or mortgagor, usually 
applies for a loan to some mortgage 
broker, filing an application in which 
he, or she, states the amount wanted, 
location of the property on which the 
loan is desired, the dimensions of the 
ground and building, number of floors, 
condition of the premises, and the rate 
of interest. A commission of one or 
two per cent. is charged by mortgage 
brokers if they succeed in securing the 
Joan. 

The broker upon receiving his 
client’s authorization to obtain a loan, 
sends a copy of the original application 
to the different institutions in the imme- 
diate section, or applies to a bank where 
he is known, and perhaps in the course 
of a few days he receives an official re- 
ply that his application has, upon due 
consideration, been accepted, or de- 
clined, as the case mav be. (Refer to 
Form A.) 

Most banks and trust companies em- 
ploy an expert appraiser, who devotes 
his entire time to looking after loan 
applications, visiting the vroperty on 
which loan is wanted, and placing a 
value upon the premises. 

Entire responsiblity as to value is 
placed in the apnraiser’s hands, and un- 
less he is an expert in land values, se- 
rious complications are certain to arise, 
in which the bank will be the chief 
loser. 

I remember one case in particular, 





*Savings banks in New York State have 
funds invested in mortgage loans on im- 
proved and unimproved property to the ex- 
tent of $747,000,000.00. 


where an appraiser authorized a loan 
of a certain amount on property that 
sold under foreclosure proceedings, and 
during “good times,” for less than the 
mortgage loan. 


BLANK SAVINGS AND TRUST COM- 
PANY. 

Mew TOREicccvccsscss a 
APPLICATION is hereby made for a 
I BP 6 hit c00< tans @....% 
years. 

Bond of 


Broker 

Address 

Location 

Dimensions of Ground 


Monthly Rents 

Value of Building 

Value of Ground 

Comiition. Gf PreWBOWeescsccccisecc sete 





Form A. 


The appraiser, after approving a 
loan, usually reports to the executive 
committee of the bank, who in turn have 
the supreme power to accept or decline, 
as they see fit. If accepted, the appli- 
cation is sent to the head of the mort- 
gage department, who notifies the 
“mortgage broker,” or principal, of the 
bank’s acceptance, a form similar to 
Form “B” being used. 
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BLANK SAVINGS AND TRUST COM- 
PANY. 


















WOW TOR ck cscsevac 


Dear Sir:— 

Your application dated......... 
for a loan from this bank of $......... 
has after due consideration been......... 


ORR e meme em eee eee meee Eee eee eeeeeeeese® 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee 


eee eee eee eee ee eo 


Secretary. 
Form B. 


The borrower is also requested to 
furnish the bank with a “signed accep- 
tance,” agreeing to pay a certain rate 
of interest, the cost of disbursements 
and the State mortgage tax of one-half 
of one per cent. Nothing further is 
done with the loan until the bank re- 
ceives the “acceptance,” signed by the 
mortgagor. 

The acceptance received, the bank’s 
attorney is given a copy of the applica- 
tion, with instructions to proceed with 
the “title search” survey of the prem- 
ises, etc. 

Preparing the mortgage papers usu- 
ally requires a few weeks, at the end of 
which time he notifies the bank the loan 
is ready to close. At the closing, the 
mortgage department turns over to the 
attorney a check for the amount of the 
loan, and receives in return the bond 
signed by the mortgagor. The mort- 


BLANK SAVINGS AND TRUST COM- 


Cee eee meee eeeee 





You are requested to pro- 
duce Tax, Water and Assessment bills 
Ser Che Wisc dcksves for comparison 
with our records; they will be returned 
as soon as entered, 

Yours very truly, 










Secretary. 
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gage is sent to the Register’s Office for 
recording, while the policies of insur- 
ance are turned over to their respective 
companies for the insertion of the 
“mortgagee clause’”— loss, if any, pay- 






BLANK SAVINGS AND TRUST COM- } 





















Loan Number 
RM -iccccceuioakeninecatenaneshensaan 
Number of Policy 
Pe Oe. EE. vec nvéw snd rtakecenaveeese 
Expiration Date 
Home Office 


er 


Ce ee es oocerecereresecesecceee 
Core reccrrerececesesecces 


eee ee ey 


Form D. 


able to the BLANK SAVINGS AND 
TRUST COMPANY. 

Mortgage loans are usually made for 
three years, with the privilege of re- 
newal; there is, however, no law re- 
stricting the length of time which a 
mortgage may run. 











BLANK SAVINGS AND TRUST COM- 
PANY. 







ee 






The semi-annual interest on 
your Bond and Mortgage will be due 
















Tere Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Please remit in New York funds and 
oblige. Yours respectfully, 












Terr eee eee eee ee eee 


Treasurer. 


Please remit this notice on payment of 
interest. 


Form E. 










A mortgage record is kept (prefer- 
ably on cards), giving in detail the data 
relative to the loan—the mortgagor s 
name and address, location of the prop- 
erty, value, size of land and building, 
and the names of the members of the 
committee voting in favor of the loan. 

Once a year a notice is sent to the 
mortgagor, requesting him to furnish 
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the bank with tax, water and assessment 
bills. Close attention should be paid to 
tax bills, as it has been found in a large 
number of cases that a borrower who 
fails to pay his “tax bills” will before 
long forget to pay his mortgage inter- 
est, and in turn the bank is forced to 
foreclose on the property. (Refer to 
Form C.) 

Property obtained through fore- 
closure proceedings must be disposed of 
within five years. (State Banking Law 
for Savings Canks.) 

An insurance record is also kept by 
the mortgage department (preferably 
on cards), and filed according to the 





expiration dates. (Refer to Form D.) 

The bank is allowed the privilege of 
renewing the fire insurance policies, if 
the mortgagor fails to do so, before 
noon on the expiration date. 

A few weeks before the interest be- 
comes due, the mortgagor receives an 
interest notice from the bank (refer to 
Form E), and if after thirty days after 
due date he fails to remit, the bank has 
the privilege of turning the mortgage 
over to the attorney for foreclosure 
proceedings. This step is rarely taken, 
however, as a second interest notice, ac- 
companied by an official letter, usually 
brings the mortgagor to his senses. 





Commercial National Bank, 
Shreveport, La. 
Dear Sirs: 


Referring to your notice of. 


this draft for reasons checked below: 


Should be a cash discount 
Invoice not due 
Freight should be deducted 
Goods have not arrived 
£ Have remitted 
Will remit 
Exchange refused 
|__} Do not pay drafts 


a Amount incorrect 


Please sign here and mail 


, please return 








Dear Sir: 


Shreveport, La., 


We hold for collection draft drawn on you by 


$ 
Exchange $ 


$. 


If not paid in 5 days this draft will be returned. If you wish this 
item returned for any reason please check same on attached card and mail. 
Respectfully, 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, 


PLEASE SEND THIS NOTICE WITH YOUR REMITTANCE. 


A Time Saver for the Collection Department. 


scectealbcnaadiieniateeeeemmaiaiaienn inne open oneeeen  e 


neetnipmeeindmennn amnmmminteeneecan ae eT eee 


LO ana a 
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A TIME SAVER FOR THE COLLEC- 
TION DEPARTMENT. 
"Two forms are shown on page 895, 

taken from the reverse sides of a 
regulation postal card, with pay reply 
attached, which the Commercial Nation- 
al Bank of Shreveport, La., uses to 
notify parties of drafts held for col- 
lection. By way of explanation, A. T. 
Kahn, cashier of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, in his letter to THe Banx- 
ERS MAGAZINE, says: 


In order to make our collection depart- 
ment more efficient we have adopted the 
reply postal card system to notify parties 
that their drafts are held for collection. 
This system has given satisfactory results 
and at no greater expense than we were 
formerly put to in enclosing the notices in 
envelopes. 


CONCERNING VACATIONS. 


A NOTHER bank cashier has_ gone 
wrong, this time out in Mineral 
Point, Wis., and the news dispatches 

state that he was not suspected for years 
because he was so assiduous that he “was 
never known to take a vacation.” It is all 
right, and essential, that a man in any 
sphere of human activity, should be deeply 
interested in whatever he has to do and is 
expected to do. That much cannot be 
insisted upon too earnestly for every young 
man who hopes to get on in the world. 
But it is time for employers, and perhaps 
especially for bank directors, to realize that 
a vacation has its advantages, and that pos- 
sibly a neglect of the annual vacation may 
be due to some other consideration than 
the interests of the employer. In this case 
of the Wisconsin bank cashier it is now 
painfully evident that the true reason why 
he was never known to take a vacation, 
which was once considered so commendable 
in him, was that he realized the danger 
to himself of a new man at the books. It 
is not always fear of the exposure of 
theft that may influence a man never to 
take a vacation. It is more than merely pos- 
sible that he may fear that the work of the 
man who takes his place during the period 
of vacation may show that he himself is not 
absolutely indispensable. No hard and fast 
rule can be laid down in such cases, of 
course, but it is well enough for employers 
and employes alike to reflect that indiffer- 
ence to vacation may mean something very 
far from devotion to the work in which one 
is engaged. As a rule, the man who is 
honest and who is conscious that he does 
his work as faithfully and efficiently as 
another could do it, takes his vacation glad- 
ly, and with a feeling that he will be wanted 
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back at the old place when his vacation js 
over. In something the same way, it js 
not unreasonable to suspect that the busi- 
ness man who cannot take a vacation has 
failed to get his business in such shape 
that he can leave it to take care of itself 
for a week or two. In fact, in whatever 
walk of life a man may move, it is no great 
praise of him to say that he was never 
known to take a vacation.—Manchester, N. 
H., Union. 


THE OLDEST BANKNOTE. 
HE oldest banknote in existence is the 
one preserved in the Asiatic Museum 
at St. Petersburg. It dates from the 
year 1399 B. C. and was issued by the 
Chinese Government Bank. It can be 
proved from Chinese chroniclers that as 
early as 2697 B. C. banknotes were current 
in China under the name of “flying money.” 
The specimen preserved at St. Peters- 
burg bears the name of the Imperial Bank, ° 
date and number of issue, signature of a 
Mandarin and even contains a list of the 
punishments inflicted for forgery of notes. 
This relic of 3,000 years ago is probably 
written, for printing from wooden tablets 
is said to have been introduced in China 
only in the year A. D. 160. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT $5 SILVER 
CERTIFICATE (Indian Head). 


ERIES of 1899; check letter “B,”’ face 

plate number 1242; back plate number 

862; W. T. Vernon, Register of the 

Treasury; Chas. H. Treat, Treasurer of the 
United States. 

This counterfeit is a well-executed photo- 
graphic production on two pieces of paper, 
between which a few pieces of silk have 
been distributed. The Treasury number is 
67061242 and will undoubtedly appear on 
all counterfeits of this issue as it is photo- 
graphed on the specimen before me. No 
attempt has been made to color either the 
Treasury number, seal, or denominational 
character on the left end of the bill. The 
edges of the note look as though they might 
have been cut with a penknife, as they are 
very ragged and irregular. The face of 
the note is deceptive. 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED. 
ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 
day work of banks, savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in THe Banxers Macazine. 
Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 
Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 





THE TELLER AND HIS TASK. 
PART II. — DEPOSITS. 
By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


(Continued from November Bankers Magazine, page 737.) 


TRIANGULAR METHOp. 


[IS the Greenwich (N. Y.) Savings 
Bank, transactions with depositors 
are proven triangularly. The money is 
received by one teller or his assistant, 
and by such person is kept until the end 
of the day. The entry by that clerk is 
made in the pass book of the depositor. 
A ticket is also made out. The pass 
book is given to the journal clerk, whose 
duty it is to copy upon a form of jour- 
nal sheet the entry as he may find it on 
the bank book, not knowing whether 
such entry made by the teller is correct 
as to amount or as to character of trans- 
action. The journal clerk simply copies 
what he finds there entered. Then he 
(the journal clerk) initials such entry 
on the pass book, and passes the book 
to the chief teller. When the receiving 
teller passed the book to the journal 
clerk, he passed the ticket made out by 
himself to the chief teller’s desk. The 


| 
| 
| 


Pay TO MYSELF Be ae 


804 MANHATTAN AVE. 


glo~_.. 


THE PASS BOOK MUST ACCOMPANY THIS CHECK. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Dawry wiiO 


HOME SAVINGS BANK, 


chief teller, or his assistant, having 
listed this ticket, now compares it and 
the listing with the pass book entry, and 
tLe transaction being verified by the de- 
positor, the bank book is to him re- 
turned. The money is in the hands of 
the person who first waits upon the cus- 
tomer. The copy of the bank book en- 
try is on the journal sheets. The copy 
of the ticket is listed at the chief teller’s 
desk. The receiving clerk also keeps a 
list, with which the moneys in his hands 
at-the end of the day should tally. The 
triangular proof being made, the jour- 
nal sheet is divided at the line of per- 
foration, the stub remaining containing 
simply the number of the account and 
the name of the depositor. The portion 


taken off contains columns of deposits 
and drafts.* 





* From letter by James Quinlan, president. 


1904 


OR BEARER, 


Ne. err rrr _~ DOLLARS, 


ON PRESENTATION OF MY BOOK No ‘Rak ite 


sda itiincie:: ae ink 


Form 1.—A sfmple, concise, order of withdrawal. 
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IN THE Bowery SaAvinGs 


BAnk. 


Deposits 


In the Bowery Savings Bank (New 
York), the depositor hands in his pass 
book with his deposit to the teller, who 
enters on a ticket the number, name and 
amount, makes the proper entry on the 
pass book and passes both book and 
ticket to the cash book clerk, who sees 
that the entries on the ticket and pass 
book agree, and asks the depositor his 
name and the amount deposited, before 
returning his book. By this system of 
passing the transaction through the 
hands of a second man, a check is main- 
tained as to the teller’s correctness, and 
he is enabled to work with an easy mind, 
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depositor and slip hung on hook at tel- 
ler’s window. 


A Battimore Ipra. 


In the Eutaw Savings Bank, Balti- 
more, the receiving teller ascertains the 
amount of deposit, receives book and 
money, and verifies amount named by 
depositor; enters amount, number of 
pass book, and depositor’s name on 
ticket; enters in scratcher from ticket, 
number of book and amount, and passes 
bvok and ticket to his assistant. 

Totals of his scratcher must agree 
with totals of assistant’s sectional sheets. 

The assistant receiving teller re- 
ceives pass book and ticket from receiv- 


CORTLAND, N. Y., 


RECEIVED OF CORTLAND SAVINGS BANK $100.00 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS ON My DEPOSIT. 


Pass-BOOK No.Z@0 9 ___ " as ro aul 
vx Ww S iN 


Amounts printed in and different colors used for different 
This saves the trouble of filling in. 


Form 2.—Withdrawal receipt. 
amounts. 


knowing that should an error escape 
him it will be detected and rectified be- 
fore the pass book leaves the bank. 


A Boston Pian. 


The Wildey Savings Bank of Boston 
has the following system: 

a. The receiving teller takes money 
and deposit book, counts. money and 
states to depositor the amount, which 
the depositor verifies by assent. 

b. Enters on slip the book number, 
name of depositor and amount of de- 
posit. 

ce. If the last dividend is entered on 
the book, it is assumed to be correct, 
and the balance shown thereon is en- 
tered on slip; otherwise, the book is 
compared with ledger card and written 
up to date before the balance is entered. 

d. The slip is added, deposit and 
total entered on book, book returned to 


ing teller, and asks depositor amount of 
deposit; enters amount and his signa- 
ture in pass book; enters in sectional 
register from pass book, number, name 
and amount, and hands book to de- 
positor. . 


ANOTHER TRIANGLE. 


The New Bedford (Mass.) Savings 
Institution, uses three windows for re- 
ceiving deposits, with three clerks to 
handle the work. The depositor pre- 
sents his pass book at window No. 1, 
where the clerk takes it and adds the 
interest, if any is due, and makes out 
the deposit slip, with date, number and 
the amount the depositor says he wishes 
to deposit, and passes the book and slip 
back to the depositor, who takes them to 
window No. 2, where the receiving teller 
takes the book, slip and money, checks 
the slip, and enters the amount in the 





SAVINGS BANKS. 


Sloos? 
Si Dhue Haven; born MGO4G 


Conatiout fang Bale 
Ye ip ae ie Leave we 


bbws 


THE BANK BOOK MUST 
ACCOMPANY THIS ORDER. 


ener fA HW Dopoul’ Dock’ Ho: Blo Go Z 


Pi re Wocnanl V2 Ws a ere ‘4 nn 


Form 3.—Withdrawal blank for those not coming in person. Connecticut Savings Bank, 
New Haven. Provision for witness. 


Received 
or. Me 20 1908 aS = 


CAYUGA COUNTY SAVINGS BANK. 
FIVE DOLLARS 


Withdrawn from the amount standing to my credit on the books of said Bank. 


Pass Book No. LEAL LE. 


Witness. 


Form 4.—Withdrawal receipt—" prim and precise.”” Amount printed‘in. Book balance 
indicated in hollow square. 


No. $1 lo.411.b6 , Boston, Mass. . Dang. oot Ye Q%.. 


Received of the HOME SAVINGS BANK 


LIBRARY BUREAU G21760 


Form 5.—Withdrawal receipt with amount printed in. Standard card size,3x5. Home 
Savings Bank, Boston. 
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THE PATERSON SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


DRAFT. 


Q.. BOOK No. 27273... 


NAME......<2 aaaelll sl ©. QUYVEID.Y. ows 
AMOUNT, “g BF 2. bo 


ENTERED,-#—~ 


Form 6.—Simple form of withdrawal. 





Note the posting checks. 


CLERK AT DESK, 


Paterson, N. J., Savings 


Institution. 


pass book, which he passes to the clerk 
at window No. 3, who copies the num- 
ber and name and amount in the journal 
of deposits, and returns the book to the 
depositor. The receiving teller retains 
the slip with the money until he can 
count it again, when he checks the slip 
and still later checks the journal from 
his slips. 

The following is a pen picture of a 
large metropolitan bank’s teller’s win- 
dow during a normal day: 

“We tarry a moment here and watch 
the operations of the desk, which it 
takes experienced hands less time to 
perform than it does to relate. The tel- 
ler receives the money, makes out a de- 
posit ticket, enters the amount in the 
pass book, notes the same on a num- 
bered blotter, stamps the ticket with a 
“date and number stamp” and then 
gives book to journal clerk and the 
ticket to the paying teller. The de- 
positor is asked to be seated for a mo- 
ment until the last mentioned have taken 
account of the transaction. The pass 
book is then returned to the depositor, 
who is obliged, as a matter of verifica- 
tion, to state the amount deposited to 
the paying teller. In case pass books 
come to the tellers with interest not en- 
tered or in want of balancing, the teller 


places the book in a small compartment 
within arm’s reach. A goodly number 
of interest clerks at once charge them- 
selves with writing up these books. In 
busy season the interest and balance 
work on pass books is begun before ten 
o'clock, while the depositors are seated, 
and is continued in the same manner 
during business hours, so that every 
book coming to the teller’s desk is ready 
for the day’s transaction.”* 


In PHILADELPHIA. 


The Philadelphia Savings Fund So- 
ciety, which has upwards of 250,000 
depositors, furnishes the following de- 
scription of its method of receiving 
deposits, both new and subsequent: 

New accounts are taken at a spe- 
cial desk, where all information is given 
before opening the account. The tel- 
ler receives the deposit, enters the 
amount on a slip bearing the printed 
number of the new account; a short slip 
with the number only, is given to the 
depositor, who hands it to a clerk, where 
the signature and other particulars are 
taken on a card of the same number. 
The name is then printed on depositor’s 


Seibert, teller Greenwich 
“Bookkeeper.” 


*Charles L. 
Savings Bank in the 
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book and deposit slip (carbon copy) at 
the same time by typewriter and de- 
posit entered in book. Another clerk 
verifies the book and entry before giv- 
ing to depositor. 

All subsequent deposits are received 
at the regular receiving department. 
The tellers enters the amount only on 
the deposit slip, places slip in the pass 
book; an assistant gives credit for the 
amount in the book and passes the same 
to a clerk who writes out a duplicate 
ticket with the number of the account 
and the initials of the depositor and 
lists the amount on adding machine No. 
1, which serves as the cash book, while 
a third clerk enters the name of de- 
positor and the number of account on 
the original deposit ticket, examines the 
entry and verifies it before it is handed 
to the depositor. 

These deposit tickets are now liste 
on adding machine No. 2, compared 
with the addition of machine No. 1, and 
with the duplicates handed to the book- 
keepers for posting. From the dupli- 
cates the postings are verified. 


WITHDRAWALS. 


The above systems relate to deposits 
only. Receiving is easy as compared 


‘ gol 


with paying. In receiving, no questions 
are asked as to whether the money is 
tainted or not; whether it was honestly 
earned or stolen; whether the holder is 
an honest man or a crook; whether he 
be Jew or Gentile, rich or poor, thrifty 
or spendthrifty, good, bad or indiffer- 
ent. Money in hand, and good money, 
right side up, denominations separate, is 
the only credential. If he has no pass 
book,—give him one; if he has a book 
in his hand, take it for granted that he 
is depositing for another. 

And here it is that the distinction 
comes in between the savings bank and 
the bank of discount. In the latter, in- 
troduction is often required, as a guar- 
antee of good behavior afterward, while 
the savings bank asks nothing but the 
pedigree of the depositor. The com- 
mercial bank deals largely with men of 
affairs and acquainted with the ways of 
business. The savings bank deals in 
the main with those partially and often 
totally ignorant of banking rules and 
principles. 

The trouble lies right here: These 
people will go out of the savings bank 
with evidences of debt in their hands 
that are of value and easily negotiable, 
and frequently the cause, or the me- 


1 25 FEB18I903 
WITHDRAWAL 


PORTSMOUTH SAVINGS BANK 


Name on Book 


| LO Xo dow gt 





Received of the Portsmouth Savings Bank the amount hereon, withdrawn from 
above account in accordance with the terms upon which the same was deposited. 


Sign here 


Librarv Bureau G23948 


Form 7.—Card form of withdrawal. 


Standard size, 3 x 5. Portsmouth Savings Bank, Ports- 


mouth, N.H. Top line indicates the clerk paying the money, the serial number 
of the transaction and date. 





WE CANNOT PAY WITHOUT THE BOOK 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


WRITE OATE ON THIS LINE 


Treasurer of MERRIMACK RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Pay on Book No. / or Bearer, 


WRITE NAME OF THE PERSON WHO 18 “O ORAW THE MONEY 
Dollars, 





THE AMOUNT TO BE WITHDRAWN SHOULD BE In WriTina 


TWO WITNESSES 
REQUIRED IF DEPOSITOR DOES NOT WRITE 


and this shall be your receipt. 
[SIGN HERE] 


ALSO DATED AND WITNESSED 
WITNESS MUST NOT BE THE PERSON WHO {S TO 
DRAW THE MONEY 


ORDER MUST BE WRITTEN AND SIGNED IN INK 








WITNESS WRITE NAME WERE + WRITE FULL ADDRESS WITH STRECT AND NUMBER OF A. F. 0. 


— 


Form 8.—Withdrawal blank with instructions for filling in. Merrimack River Savings 
Bank, Manchester, N. H. 


Rochester, N. Y.. a DNMINL DO 190g. 


Received of 
THE EAS? SIDE SAVINGS BANK OF ROCHESTER, 


ly a ti nnn. aa EE 


Being withdyawn from: the amount standing on the books of said Bank to the credit of 





myself and. nines OF CY, OM L do haveby covtefy that 
said last mentioned persou is now living. 


Pass Book No. ae 
bol 


Form 9.—Withdrawal blank for joint accounts. East Side Savings Bank, Rochester, N. Y. 
A good idea. 





THIS ORDER MUST BE FILLED IN WITH INK 








> |Book No. . swscsncnoneasien Satis 190 


52 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, 


(Here write the number of the book) (Here write the date) 


=|The Dime Savings Bank of Williamsburgh, will please 


(00 NOT WRITE IN NAME OF BEARER) 
Pay to bearer ...... Dollars, 


(weme waite in LETTERS THe AMOUNT TO Gf ORAWN) 


In case balance of account is wanted and exact amount is not known, write “THE FULL AMOUNT." 
In case IN'TEREST is wanted and exact amount is not known, write in space above for what periods of time 
In case all money over a certain amount is wanted, indicate it plainly in space above 


and charge to above numbered Bank Book. 


(Sign your name on this line) 


> 
& 
= 
s 
x 
= 
x 
4 
g 
4 
x 
& 
E} 
3 
4 
° 
i 
= 
am 
3 
2 
S 
° 
ir) 
i] 
< 


Now residing at No. __ _— sc pe I ce Ea 


Ivig. Bal. | Sig. _-P. B. Entry 
\" . ore THE BANK BOOK MUST ACCOMPANY THIS ORDER 


oe eee 


Form 10.—Withdrawal order with complete instructions as to filling out. Dime Savings 
Bank of Williamsburgh, Brooklyn, N. Y. No chance to go astray on this. 
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dium, of forgery and fraud. It there- 
fore behooves the man in the cage who 
hands out the money to have a care that 
he does not pay the wrong person. Due 
care must be used or the bank will be 
liable. What is due care depends upon 
circumstances; but this is a subject for 
more extended treatment than _ this 
paper affords. Suffice it to say, that the 
test questions which were recorded at 
the time of opening the account (which 
see in Bankers MaGazine for March, 


NOTES F. O02... 


Received frem THE 


Cash, 
Re-deposit, 


BOOK- KEEPER 


Balance, 


9 
a> 
Ss 
> 
& 
by 
x 
3 


Interest, il 


903 


ment, or it was not sustained. The 
teller therefore cannot hand out his 
money to whomsoever passes in a book 
and says, “Give me my money!” It 
may not be “my money.” 

As a general rule, savings banks the 
country over contract with their de- 
positors to pay, first, to the depositor in 
person; second, on the depositor’s order; 
third, on the order of a duly authenti- 
cated attorney of the depositor; fourth, 
at death, to the legal representative of 


A202 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 


$ 426 


Witnessed a atti 


Form 11.—Withdrawal blank, Bowery Savings Bank, New York. 


1909) are for the identification of the 
depositor. These must be used and 
comparison made with the signature on 
file, and if any discrepancy is noted, 
payment must not be made until the 
bank is certain and satisfied with the 
identification of the party presenting 
the book. 


CarE IN PAYMENT. 


The usual rule, to be found in al- 
most all savings bank books is that 
“payment will be made to the one pre- 
senting the pass book.” And many 
cases have been fought out along this 
line of defense; but in a majority of the 
instances, the bank was bound to show 
it had used due care in making the pay- 


the depositor. And in all cases the 
possession of the book is necessary. But 
in over zealousness to be philanthropic, 
some banks have also agreed to use 
“best efforts,’ “due care,’ “every 
precaution to prevent fraud,” etc., but 
would, as stated above, pay upon pre- 
sentment of the book. But in the over- 
doing the matter, many have “fallen 
down.” Payment on the book is good 
with due care; but without, it rarely will 
stand in court. To continue this phase 
of the subject would afford a most in- 
teresting study, and one vital to savings 
bank management, and in itself, would 
make a book,—but the writing of books 
is not our present purpose. Therefore, 
with his signature cards in a cabinet, 
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USE TAIS FORM IN REQUESTING THE BANK TO SEND MONEY BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
This Draft cannot be paid if presented without the Pass-Book 





(See information on the 
back hereof.) 


Dated_. 


_bo._.1909.. 


Book No.1 0.9.9.0... 


THE UNION SAVINGS BANK, Patchogue, N. Y. 


Please send at my expense and risk, .fes~........ 


(On the line abote wr) 
on the above line, ** 


amount in full, principal and interest.’ State how you prefer having the amount 


sent, by striking out part of the two lines below, leaving the instructions you wish the baak to follow.) 


Send Cash.—Send Check payable to. 


mar se 


By Express.—By Registered Letter.— 


And charge to account of 
{Signature must be written 


by the Depositor) ag- -------- & ounudl. _ Lomoeatand ae 


If the account is ip trust, the order must be signed by the 
trustee, with the words “in trust’’ after the siguature. 


Address... eX omic.’ . .. SN iS accent: 


A check by ordinary mail is the quickest, and a safe way to have funds sent. 


FORM @-—9725¢06 


Form 12.—Withdrawal form with full instructions. 


(over) 


A trifle crowded. Union Savings 


Bank, Patchogue, N. Y. 


numerically arranged (having been 
previously alphabetically indexed) the 
teller opens his little window and the 
crowd begins to move. 


A CLeverR SwInDLe. 


But even with this equipment before 
him to make sure of paying the right 
money to the right party, he is liable to 
be deceived and pay erroneously. Let us 
pause and consider such a case. The 
first man up is, or claims to be, Owen 


Kenney. He could not write when he 
opened his account, but subsequently 
learned to write his name, and came to 
the bank for that purpose and placed 
his signature on the signature card. But 
this fellow is not Owen Kenney, but 
one by the name of Farley, who rooms 
with Owen, and who knows Owen’s sig- 
nature and can imitate it, and who also 
is conversant with Owen’s family his- 
tory. He makes a good piece of work 
out of the signature and answers all the 


ON ACCOUNT OF BOOK xv.log.Zob _ sloo-; 





PITTSFIELD, MASs.. 


RECEIVED FROM THE 


IBERKSHIRE COUNTY SAVINGS BANK 
One f&undy nite a DOLLARS 
SIGN HERE -d\:3 - 


Form 13.—Coupon receipt—withdrawal. 


A good form. Berkshire County Savings Bank, 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
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test questions correctly. He does this 
eleven times before Owen discovers that 
his book is missing (and Farley, too,) 
and goes to the bank, only to discover 
that both he and the bank have been 
deceived in Mr. Farley. But under the 
circumstances, the bank was sustained, 
for what more could it do than it had 
done? A bank is not bound to know the 
face of every depositor, and must rely 
upon its records. It is not bound to use 
more than ordinary care to identify 
its people, and this it did, and the fact 
that Owen had a boarder who stole his 


Withdrawal 
s|.|Aele| e. 


Book No. ZS 4 72 


per account; but when it comes to pay- 
ing that money out, it is essential that 
not only the proper amount goes out, 
but that the proper person gets it. The 
Jew must not get the Gentile’s money, 
nor the crook be allowed to work a 
fraud upon the honest man. Here is 
where tellers are really made. 

As this is being written (July, 1909,) 
comes the story in the daily papers of 
an attempt to snatch the money of a 
woman in one of the large New York 
savings banks, and when the thief was 
caught and searched, a pass book, raised 


Book Number 7G 7,.2—— si zlo¢ 


Acct. Cred get orSarah Se 6tf—— 


RECEIVED OF 


Connecticut Savings Bank~ = 


Name _ 


182 





Trans. to ____ 


Paid by Ee 


JUN 17 1908 
— 


OF NEW HAVEN Cea. 


Transfer to 


oa a Lek — _ Dollars 





Sign here , f_ DeoLfn 





New Haven, Conn. JUN 17 1908 190 


182 


Form 14.—Coupon form withdrawal blank. Teller retains stub, main section goes to 
bookkeeper. Connecticut Savings Bank, New Haven. 


book and drew his money is Owen’s 
misfortune and not the bank’s. (Ken- 
ney vs. Harlem Savings Bank, City 
Court of New York, November, 1908.) 
The test questions may be many or 
few, but they should be enough to prop- 
erly identify the depositor. Some banks 
take full details, such as color of eyes, 
hair, ete., while others take merely the 
name of parents, age, birthday, ete. 
This is a matter of choice. But banks 
in large cities, being unable to person- 
ally know all their people, must deal 
with each man and woman as a stranger, 
while in smaller places the personal 
equation may be brought into play. 


Tue Payine TELLER. 


As the money comes in, care need 
only be taken that it is good money, and 
the proper amount credited to the pro- 


from $20.00 to $20,000, was found on 
his person. No good bank would ever 
have paid on such a blunder, for the 
limit is $3,000 in New York, but he 
might have found an easy victim on the 
East Side. 

In order to minimize errors, some 
savings banks hold the tellers responsi- 
ble for all shortages, but do not permit 
them to retain the overs. This natur- 
ally penalizes carelessness; but whether 
it is better to penalize than to work 
“pon honor,” is an open question. One 
of the largest of the New York savings 
banks has recently abandoned this prac- 
tice and refunded to the tellers all short- 
ages charged against them. 

The work of paying teller in a small 
bank resolves itself simply into draw- 
ing up the check or receipt for the de- 
positor (savings banks usually fill out 


ag EL PAGERS RE 











OF MONEY STANDING TO MY CREDIT. 


WITNESS: 


BOOK no.$0@ (o_ 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


Recerven or Woonsocket Institution for Savings, 


Bveirkel (ye) ~~ Dotan, . ocke._.: 
Rurlax Moot  _ 
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BOOK NO. _% oq le # 
PayinG TELLER. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST CO., 
WOONSOCKET BRANCH 
WILL PLEASE PaY TO BkARER 













s ee. 
FROM THE ~ — 
Woonsocket Iustinetion for Savings. 





PAYABLE THIS DAY 





Form 15. — Withdrawal receipt with coupon attached calling for payment of the amount at a 


depository bank. 


their own checks), having it properly 
signed and paying over the money. In 
such banks comparisons with the signa- 
ture record is not often required, as the 
depositors are more or less well known 
to the bank officials, or soon become so. 
There is no red tape nor any necessity 
for the routine required in larger banks. 

However this may be, whenever there 
is any doubt, the signature should be 
compared carefully, and the test ques- 
tions asked. This is amply sustained in 
law, and is not only good law, but 
equally good banking. 

Some instifutions use receipts; others, 
regular checks. As to which is the bet- 
ter, is a matter of opinion. The one is 
an order, while the other is an ordinary 
receipt. One would not require en- 
dorsement under any conditions, while 
the check, if drawn to any other person 
than bearer, would require endorsement 
to be complete. 

It is quite a common practice to give 
a proper form of withdrawal in the 
pass book, for the guidance of deposi- 
tors who cannot come in person (see 








$Soo, Principal 
s Interest. 
Sos Total. 








OT NEGOTIABLE. PAYABLE ONLY TO-vAY AT DESK NO. 2) 


Received frm Che WAiestern Saving Fund Bocietp of Ppéladetpdia 
Rese. Scdnad, sf Ane 


Of the moneys standing to my credit. on my Deposit Book No. 7377S GF 


rouo 97S 


Not a common practice as most banks pay over the counter. 


forms in BANKERs MaGazine for April, 
1909, p. 631), and yet in spite of such 
instructions, many quaint and humorous 
orders to pay are received. Here is one, 
written on wrapping paper, in lead 
pencil. It is needless to say Mrs. Els- 
back did not get “what money she had 
in the bank on a-count of sickness,” un- 
til she signed a proper receipt. (Form 
X.) 

Another sick lady wanted a dollar, 
and this is the way she went at it. 
(Form Y.) Being for only one dollar, 
Mrs. Witbek got her money. 

As in previous papers, it has been the 
intention to show how the work is ac- 
tually done in various institutions of 
this kind, rather than to advance any 
theory or pet schemes in the matter, the 
work of paying money in several repre- 
sentative institutions is herewith given 


in detail. 
NEW YORK. 


In tHE Bowery Savines BAnk. 


“When a depositor comes to withdraw 
money, he is directed to the signature 










OFFICE “A” 








Dollars 


Comm/ 


NLL raw | 


mm | 








Form 16.—Withdrawal order with stub. Stub retained by teller, while main part goes to 
bookkeeper and is filed for reference. 
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test clerk’s window. The clerk makes 
out a receipt for the amount required, 
stamping in the corner of it a number, 
and giving to the depositor a small card, 
correspondingly numbered. (Form 11.) 
This small card is retained by the de- 
positor, and instead of being called by 
name, he is called by number, when his 
money is ready for him. In busy times 
this does away with much confusion 
and facilitates the handling of a large 






Wheat 
Ae anv 








Bank oy a Count 


fa, me 


BANKS. 907 
there is any reason that an account 
should not be paid—for example, in 
case of a lost book or an injunction— 
the signature card is replaced by a red 
card, or “danger signal,’ with a memo- 
randum of the facts. (Forms will be 
shown under “Lost Books.”’) 

The signature being correct, and the 
test questions having been answered, 
the depositor is invited to sit down for a 
few minutes, and the pass book, with the 






on 






Form X. 


crowd of people. While the depositor 
is signing the receipt, the clerk turns up 
the proper signature card in the case 
behind him, and is ready to compare the 
signature instantly, and to ask the test 
questions, the whole operation taking 
but a few seconds. The signature clerk 
has within six feet of him between 70,- 
000 and 80,000 signatures which can be 
referred to instantly. When one thinks 
of the old method of keeping the sig- 
natures in books, and of the waste of 
time and effort in hunting them up, it 
seems as though a monument ought to 
be erected by grateful bank men to the 
genius who first thought of applying 


the card system to bank work. In case 


draft enclosed, is carried by a boy to 
the bookkeeper in whose ledger the ac- 
count is. The bookkeeper balances and 
enters the amount of the draft on the 
pass book and posts it on the ledger. 
The pass book and draft are then car- 
ried to the diaft cash book clerk, who 
sees that the entry has been properly 
made in the pass book, and that the 
balance is correct, whereupon he enters 
the number, name and amount on his 
cash book and classifies the entry on a 
sheet in all respects similar to the de- 
posit classification slip, after which the 
pass book and draft go to the paying 
teller, who calls up the depositor by 
number and pays over the money. The 
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Dear Sir 


please be kind Enough to give my daughter $1.00 and 
Keep the book up in the bank on acount Of me having 


the small Bank that will leave $1.00 as I am 


not able To 


call myselve on acount of Being sick 
By Doing So oblige, 


Form Y.— A “ home-made 


drafts are checked out from the ledgers 
exactly as are the deposits. 

If time and space permitted, it would 
be easy to go into details as to the 
working of the different departments 
of the bank—and as to the impression 
made by the men at the different. win- 
dows upon the depositors with whom 
they come in contact. For in a savings 
bank, much more than in a bank of de- 
posit, it rests with the working force to 
make a favorable or unfavorable im- 
pression upon the depositor, and to 
make or mar the reputation of the bank. 
But one thing must be said, and espe- 
cially to the young men who are just 
starting out in this branch of the pro- 
fession, and that is that “courtesy 


THE BANK BOOK MUST BE SENT WITH THIS ORDER. 


Ovford. Comm. Vrov 21. 


The Mid#letown Savings Bank, Middletown, Conn. 


Pay (check to my order, } 


of or, nore er, or 


i Kaphacl bh. 


sign here. 


Have some other person than the 
one who is to get the money for 
‘you, sign as a witness 


WITNESS: 
"ike here. 


Xt ee 


ADDRE LL LETTERS TO 


THE MIDDLETOWN SAVINGS BANK. 10 M. 10-'06. 


Owner of the book 


MRS. WITBEK. 


”’ order on a savjngs bank calling for one dollar. 


pays.” It is a good investment. Many 
of the depositors in our savings bank 
are people who know but little of the 
business world and its methods. They 
may be a little awkward, but that is be- 
cause they are not quite accustomed to 
their surroundings. A kind word costs 
nothing and makes the wheels move 
more smoothly and run with less fric- 
tion. It sends the depositor away 
pleased and makes a friend for the 
bank, and the best advertisement for a 
bank is a depositor who receives uni- 
formly, courteous treatment. And _ it 
goes without saying that the clerk who 
keeps his temper and goes about his 
work quietly will finish the day’s work 
fresher and happier than the crusty in- 


19 OX 3 g o- 
When presented with book No.7 &. 767 


RQ Lackey 


and charge said account 


dollars and. —"=—__. cents 


- bY P dade 


Full instructions. 


Form 17,—Withdrawal blank to be used by depositors not coming in person. 
Middletown Savings Bank, Middletown, Conn. 
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dividual who always starts in with a 
chip on his shoulder and grumbles all 
day long. Besides which the old Irish 
woman was pretty near right when she 
turned on a short tempered teller with, 
“Arrah, keep a civil tongue in your 
head—sure it’s the likes of me that 
keeps the likes of you where ye are.’”* 
BALTIMORE. 

In the Eutaw Savings Bank, of Bal- 
timore, the assistant paying teller as- 
certains the amount desired by the de- 
positor; enters number of pass book and 


BANKS. 909 
lows: The paying teller takes deposit 
book (with order, if any,) and after 
verifying book by comparison with 
ledger card (verifying signature also, 
by comparison with signature card, if 
withdrawal is by order), enters on slip 
the book number, balance, and sum to 
be withdrawn, strikes new balance and 
hands slip to depositor (or person au- 
thorized by order) for signature. 
While depositor is signing, counts 
money to be paid and on return of slip 
verifies signature, enters withdrawal on 
deposit book and hands book and money 


Write in this corner the amount you wish to draw, in plain figures; 


| Co dollars above the word “‘ Dollars," cents above the word ‘‘Cents." Zs $ Re clo 
aeeepvesir ies (cinerea ane at ee oO 


New York, .T\ We 


‘We cannot 
pay without 
the Book. 


0: 
Union Dime Savings Instituti 


i ¢ St. & 6th Ave., 


The Number 
= leon the Cover 
y ofthe Book. 


3 Write here the 
Amount 

very plainly in 
WoRDs. 


Always sign 
as you did at) 
first. | 








Previous Balance, 
Sloe: 


Paid by 


y. 


Entered by 


P 


Sig. exd. by 


\C 


ie yout receipt, 
Signature, » * 


Present Address, Q. E234. oX : 


= 


DOLLARS. CENTS. 


A... | 9OQ 
Lay on book MNo.3494b% 


-. Doktars, to myself or bearer 


Io fwidually or as Trustee, as the book Teads. 


: 3 o 


30 


Form 18.—Elaborate withdrawal form of the Union Dime Savings Institution, New York. Note 


posting checks. 
forfeits interest. 


The figures in the lower left hand corner indicate for what time the account 
In this instance the deposit was made in August; interest begins October Ist. 


hence three months’ interest would have been credited had the amount been left on deposit 


until January Ist. 


amount, on ticket, and hands to de- 
positor for his signature; deducts 
amount withdrawn from pass book; en- 
ters on sectional register from pass 
book number, name and amount, and 
passes book and ticket to paying teller. 

The paying teller receives the pass 
book with ticket order from his assist- 
ant, verifies signature, pays out all 
money, enters amount of payment in 
scratcher from ticket. In_ settlement, 
the footings of scratcher must agree 
with the totals of the assistant’s sec- 
tional sheets. 


Boston. 
In the Wildey Savings Bank of Bos- 


ton the system of withdrawals is as fol- 


*From an address of W. E. 
troller Bowery Savings Bank, 


Knox, Comp- 


to depositor. The slip is then hung on 
hook at side of window. The withdraw- 
als are listed, posted and proved the 
same as the deposits. 

All entries on the slips (except signa- 
ture of depositor on withdrawal slip) 
are made by the tellers, to avoid the dif- 
ferent varieties of handwriting (espe- 
cially in figures) and the errors that 
might be caused thereby. 


New Beprorp. 


In the New Bedford, Mass., Savings 
Bank, the depositor desiring to with- 
draw money presents his pass book at 
window No. 4, stating the amount he 
wishes to draw. The teller or clerk 
takes the book to the ledger for com- 
parison and entry of dividends, if any 
are due, and writes a receipt, with stub 
attached. The teller detaches the stub, 
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and hands the receipt to depositor for 
signature, upon the return of which it 
is compared with the signature on file. 
If correct, the teller initials, compares 
it with the charge in the book and hands 
both receipt and book to the depositor, 
who presents it at window No. 7, where 


. DATE. 


_Kux 15 04 


THE BANKERS 


MAGAZINE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Notice oF WITHDRAWAL. 


Inasmuch as all savings banks re- 
serve the right to ask notice before pay- 
ment, and some banks, notably in Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware, enforce this 


SLIP NUMBER. 


A 85500 


WILpDEY SAVINGS BANK. 
WITHDRAWAL. 


Book No.l 2 OS _ 


Check 


Withdrawn, 


New Balance, 


(8701s 
741s 


1B oo— 


Received the sum entered above as “withdrawn.” 


nee SANA 


Form 20.—Withdrawal blank upon which balance is struck each time. 
must agree with pass book balance. 


the assistant treasurer pays it. Mean- 
while another clerk has taken the stub 
to the ledger and posted it, and placed 
it before the assistant treasurer for com- 
parison with the receipt presented by 
the depositor. (This will give a clear 
idea of how the stub forms are used. 
For illustrations, see Forms 13, 14, 15, 


16.) 


QVW. (>. foodr 


Posted. 


“New Balance” 
Wildey Savings Bank, Boston. 


rule, the manner of keeping track of 
such notices will be interesting. We 
quote from the Philadelphia Savings 
Fund Society, the oldest savings bank 
in the United States, and whose ac- 
counts number over two hundred thou- 
sand: 

“Two weeks’ notice is required for 
the withdrawal of money. Depositors. 
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We, the undersigned, acknowledge to have received of the BANGOR SAVINGS BANK, of 
Bangor, Maine, the amounts set against our names respectively, in payment, in part or in full, 
of sums deposited in said Bank in our names or subject to our control. 


AMOUNT 


|| Dollars Cts} SIGNATURE 





SS = === 





| Amount brough: forward 
xo 747°7 Af by 
seo 
- | 6697 2] tin 
\ o 
. [st zea) Ors Abdude 
! 7 i 


1 | i 














i 
i] 


| 
i 
{ 
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Form 21.—The Bangor, Maine, Savings Bank keeps its receipts and withdrawals on large sheets, 12 x 16, 
held in place on a light board by a firm clip. The amounts are filled in by the tellers and signed by 


the depositors. 


At the close of the day sheets are footed and footings carried to’cash book. At 


the end of the year sheets are permanently bound. This system is used in connection with the 
card system of deposit ledgers and the posting process will be explained later. 


desiring to give notice of withdrawal, 
present their pass book at notice desk, 
stating amount wanted, or send notice 
by mail, for which blank forms are fur- 
nished. The notice clerk fills out duplex 
payment slips (carbon copy used) for 
the amount, number of account and 
date when due. These slips are ar- 
ranged numerically, compared with 
ledger account and filed in paying de- 
partment, ready for payment when due. 

“At the expiration of two weeks the 
depositor presents his bank book at pay- 
ing desk, the already prepared payment 
slip is handed for the signature, while 
the detached duplicate is initialed by 
clerk, who takes the receipt and from 
these duplicates the debit postings are 
verified, postings are made from the 
originals. 

“If the depositor wishes to close the 
account (draw the full amount), the 
procedure is about the same, with the 
exception that the book has to be left 
for the addition of interest, a card bear- 
ing the number of the account is given 
the depositor, who presents it when pay- 
ment is to be made. 

“After the receipt has been signed 
and the amount entered in book, the de- 
positor presents the same at paying 
teller’s window, and is paid the money. 
All receipts are stamped numerically 
with the initial of teller and listed on 
an adding machine, which serves as 
paying teller’s cash book. From these 


the debit postings are made and veri- 
fied by the duplicates as stated above.” 


Goop SuGGEsTIOoNs. 


The foregoing systems are represen- 
tative of those in operation in the large 
banks, and while it is admitted that the 
small banks do not require so elaborate 
a routine, there are many good sugges- 
tions embodied therein that may be 
adapted to small banks. On account of 
the cost necessitated by additional clerk 
hire, the passing of a deposit or draft 
through more than one hand is quite out 
of the question in the country bank, but 
in the city bank, with the multitude of 
transactions, it is essential if errors are 
to be avoided, especially in the rush 
periods. The system should be com- 
plete and comprehensive, but not so 
much so that it becomes unwieldly, and 
the mill should at all times grind 
smoothly. 

In every withdrawal the points to be 
emphasized are as follows: 


First, the signature should be com- 
pared and test questions asked unless 
the depositor is personally known to the 
teller and known to be the owner of the 
book. 

Second, the pass book should be com- 
pared at every entry and the balance 
verified with the ledger. 

Third, the entry should be made with 
great care and compared with the draft 
or deposit slip, by another clerk, if pos- 
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sible, and the extension of the balance, 
if a balance book is used, as is now be- 
coming the rule, should be verified in 
some way to avoid misunderstanding 
and annoyance later. 

The importance of the second and 
third points will be seen in the follow- 
ing instance: Upon making an entry, 
the teller of a savings bank extended the 
balance $500 too much. It was not de- 
tected at the time, and the pass book 
appeared among the depositor’s effects 
at his death, shortly afterward, and the 
erroneous balance was inventoried in the 


THE BANKERS 
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defrauded him. That is the worst fea- 
ture, and perhaps the only criticism, on 
the balance pass book. The depositor 
is apt to consider the balance shown in 
the balance column to be correct, and an 
error in extending is likely to cause 
trouble. For this reason it is essential 
that the balance be verified before re- 
turning, the book. 


CoNCLUSION. 


No two men think alike and no two 
act alike, and bank men are no excep- 
tion. The foregoing systems are given 


IDENTIFICATION CHECK 


lhe If 

T 

Book No. #e BU S, sy 
/ 


UTay 


Present to PAYING TELLER when your 
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Probate Court. By a curious coinci- 
dence, a like error was made by another 
bank on a book belonging to the same 
depositor. This was also inventoried 
without verification by the bank, and 
subsequently, upon presenting the book 
for the entry of interest, by the ad- 
ministrator, the error,—in fact, both 
errors were detected. The chagrin and 
annoyance caused by these two mistakes 
can reaaily be imagined. And while the 
administrator finally became reconciled 
to the lesser balance, which could have 
been easily proven by himself, he has 
never become quite convinced but that 
somehow and somewhere the banks have 


Some banks use numbersonly. Paterson, N. J., Savings Institution. 


merely as describing in brief the man- 
ner of handling debits and credits, and 
not to advocate any one of the systems 
outlined. Bank men desiring a change of 
method or system are prone to go “‘shop- 
ping ’round” among their fricnds and 
brethren and when they fird a scheme 
that suits their fancy, adopt it without 
further investigation. In some instances 
they get good results and in others «re 
disappointed in the end. What meets 
the need in one bank may not work so 
well in another. The better way is to 
get a composite idea of what others do 
and then adapt it to fit the existing 
system. Evolve rather than _revolu- 
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tionize. A big bank needs one system; 
a smaller one, another. What would 
work well in the Bowery would be too 
costly and too elaborate for the modest 
country bank, which must use one man 
in many places and for many purposes. 
But other men’s brains are mightily use- 
ful, and he is a wise man who lets the 
other fellow think for him and bor- 
rows his brains to his own profit. This 
is a big world, and the savings bank 
men are generally “big brothers.”” If I 
have anything good, you are welcome tc 
it; if you get a good thing,—look out, 
or I will steal it from you! If there is 


anything suggestive in this series, use 
it; if it is otherwise, there is no law that 
compels savings banks to use that which 
They are dictators 


they do not want. 
in their own realm. 


THE FOREIGNER AND POSTAL 
SAVINGS BANKS. 


HAT is apparently a strong argu- 
ment in favor of the establish- 
ment of postal savings banks is con- 
tained in the annual report of the 
Auditor for the Post Office Department. 
It alleges that in the last twenty 
years foreigners in the United States 
have sent back to their homes by means 
of money orders the enormous sum of 
$431,956,623 in excess of the amount 
that they have received from abroad. 
More than half of this sum went out in 
the last four years, and eighty per 
cent. of the total went to six countries 
in Europe,—Austria, Great Britain, 
Hungary, Italy, Norway and Russia. 
It represents the surplus earnings of 
foreign labor employed in the gigantic 
industrial and commercial business of 
the country. 

Auditor Chance says that it is a fair 
assumption that a majority of the for- 
eign element sojourning in this country 
would patronize Government postal 
savings banks, and thus a considerable 
share of the millions of dollars now an- 
nually sent abroad for deposit in banks 
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of their own countries would remain 
here in the custody of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

But is this a fair assumption? Is this 
large sum of money sent abroad each 
year through distrust of’ American 
banks? Or is there some other reason? 
Let us see. 

Statistics collected by the Bureau of 
Immigration will show that out of the 
vast number of foreigners continually 
pouring into this country, there are 
many heads of families, that is men 
who have come here for the sole pur- 
pose of earning bread for the hungry 
mouths across the water. 

By living in squalor, for a few cents 
a day these thrifty foreigners are able 
to save a good per cent. of their wages. 
And what is more natural than that 
they should send their surplus earnings 
to those waiting back in the Mother 
countries. Some, after a time, send 
back passage money, and are joined 
here by the other members of their 
families, but by far the greater ma- 
jority never intended to become citizens 
under this government, and having ac- 
cumulated a few dollars, return to the 
land of their birth, there to live in com- 
parative plenty. 

What is most needed then to keep 
this money at home, at least for a time, 
is not a chain of new banks, but a cam- 
paign of education to acquaint the for- 
eign born with the splendid advantages 
offered them by existing institutions. 

Having shown that the demand for 
post office money orders does not arise 
through fear of the banks, but is a nat- 
ural sequence of the foreigner’s stay 
with us, there still remains another side 
to the question. 

There is no reason on earth why the 
foreigner, or any one for that matter, 
should entrust his savings with the 
postal savings bank in preference to 
any of our independent banks. And 
surely there is nothing to indicate that 
a post office bank, offering two per cent. 
interest on deposits, will attract the 
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money, when conservative, profit-shar- 
ing, savings banks are offering four per 
cent., and yet cannot divert the foreign 
laborers’ money into their vaults. 

It follows, then, that so long as our 
present immigration regulations remain 
the same, there will be a heavy exodus 
of our money to the European coun- 
tries each year, an exodus that postal 
savings banks cannot stop. 


HONEST BANKING. 


OMETIMES a bank gets into trouble 
by foolishly assisting the enterprises 
of people in no way connected with 

the management of the bank. Usually the 
serious trouble comes only when bank 
officers have used bank funds to assist the 
promotion of outside enterprises with which 
they are personally connected. No more 
sericus abuse is known in banking than just 
this one. 

Several criminal cases have been tried 
in the courts lately growing out of this 
kind of offending. Two of them have 
reached the federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, where verdicts of guilty have been 
sustained. One of these cases brought forth 
the following remarks from the bench: 


For a promoter of various enterprises to 
obtain the funds of the bank on the secur- 
ity of unmarketable bonds of his own enter- 
prises at the risk of the interests of the 
banks is not proper and legitimate banking, 
and the entries on the books of the bank 
as loans and investments do not conceal the 
fraud thus perpetrated upon the bank. 


In this case every resource was used by 
the defense on the one hand to make it ap- 
pear that the offender was merely tech- 
nically guilty, and, on the other hand, 
every resource was used to bring techni- 
calities to bear against the enforcement of 
justice. Lawyers of great ability gave 
months of their time and drew upon life- 
long experience to this end, but all to no 
avail. The Court of Appeals swept the 
technicalities aside, looked straight at the 
purpose of the law and the true nature of 
the offenses charged, and decided the issue 
accordingly. 

This case has one good lesson in it for 
our state courts. The long list of objec- 
tions swept aside by the federal judges as 
immaterial should be pondered over by 
state judges, who are prone to look upon 
any kind of a technicality of procedure as 
material. 

An even greater lesson can be drawn 
from the case, and from the other also, 
both by bankers and by customers of banks. 


Few of the bankers need it, but those who 
need it need it very much. Many of the 
customers need it. It should be the pride 
of a banker that he is a banker only and 
not a promotor. It should be the pride of 
a customer that he deals only with bankers 
of this conservative type.—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


TWENTY THOUSAND TONS OF 
OLD IRON IN A SINGLE 
SCRAP HEAP. 


HE largest scrap heap in the world is 
in San Francisco, a relic of the great 
fire which followed the earthquake of 

April, 1906. It is 40 feet high, 100 feet 
square and contains 20,000 tons, all cut in 
equal lengths of eighteen inches, and piled 
in one solid mass, with the sides as smooth 
and solid as a brick wall. 

This is the only one of four heaps of 
equal size and proportions which remains 
intact in its original size and shape, the 
other three having been drawn upon as the 
material was needed. Many other scrap 
heaps are piled about the bay awaiting 
shipment, some as big as a house and others 
mere hillocks, scattered over acres of 
ground. 

Since the fire one company has handled 
150,000 tons of this old material. It has 
six large shears in operation to cut the 
iron and steel, either that it may be better 
handled for shipment or for the furnace, 
says the “Iron Trade Review.” Little of this 
scrap is used in San Francisco, the bulk of 
it being shipped to the Atlantic coast or to 
European ports. 


MANY COUNTERFEIT $5 BILLS 


ECRET service agents in New York 
have discovered that large quantities 
of a counterfeit $5 bill are being 

made in Italy and distributed in this coun- 
try through regular wholesale agents. The 
discovery was made in the conviction of 
two men in the Federal Court who were 
accused by a third man of selling him $50 
in the counterfeit money for $15 of good 
money. 

The bill bears the portrait of President 
Jackson and is number A24441118 of the 
series of 1907. The detectives have learned 
that several men in a town in Italy are 
manufacturing these spurious bills in large 
quantities and are sending them to their 
agents in various cities in this country, 
where they are being distributed to persons 
who are willing to undertake the passing 
of them. 

Duplicates of the counterfeit have ap- 
peared in a half dozen other cities and a 
warning has been sent to banks. 
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POST-MORTEM ADMINISTRATION OF: WEALTH.* 


By Daniel S. Remsen, of the New York Bar. 


are is the great conveyancer. 

To-day we own our property, to- 
morrow death works a transmission to 
others. It fulfills the conditions upon 
which settlements and trust deeds de- 
pend. It sets in operation the law of 
intestate succession and gives effect to 
wills. Thus in our own country prop- 
erty to the value of billions of dollars 
passes each year under some form of 
post-mortem administration. In all 
such administration trust companies 
have a peculiar interest, but for the 
sake of simplicity let us confine our at- 


tention to testamentary administration 
and consider our subject from the view- 
point of a person about to make a will. 

The first requisite of a proper testa- 
mentary administration is a properly 


The second requisite is 
The third 
proper 


planned will. 
a carefully prepared will. 
requisite is the selection of 
executors and trustees. 

The first thoughts of a person about 
to make a will relate to its plan. (1) 
what property he may give, (2) to 
whom he will give it and (3) whether 
his gifts shall be absolute, conditional 
or in trust. With these points in mind 
the wise testator seeks sound legal ad- 
vice. He remembers that many things, 
expected and unexpected, may or may 
not happen before or after his death. 
The amount or character of his prop- 
erty may materially change. His real 
estate may be converted into personal 
property or vice versa. His securities 
may be paid off or otherwise changed 


*An address delivered before the Trust 
Company Section, American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago convention. 


in form. The value of his property 
may increase or decrease. Innumerable 
changes may occur through marriage, 
birth or death among the objects of his 
bounty. His own condition may change 
so that he may no longer have capacity 
to amend his will to meet new condi- 
tions as they arise. In short not only 
probabilities but possibilities must be 
considered and the will planned ac- 
cordingly. 

In the preparation of no legal docu- 
ment is the inaccurate use or location 
of a word or phrase more serious than 
in a will. Under the most favorable 
conditions every person experiences 
difficulty in writing the English lan- 
guage so as to convey his exact mean- 
ing beyond the possibility of a misun- 
derstanding or a double reading. In 
testamentary writing this difficulty is 
increased tenfold, for the writer must 
look into the future and prepare an in- 
strument which is to deal with such 
conditions as time may bring to the 
testator, his family and estate. 


INsuRANCE OF WILLS. 


A will cannot be insured against a 
contest as can a house against fire. The 
only known method of insuring a will is 
to employ the most skillful of profes- 
sional experts to draw the will in the 
first instance or to vouch for its ac- 
curacy before death renders amend- 
ment impossible. No one can prevent 
a judicial inquiry into testamentary 
capacity, but much may be done to pre- 
vent disputes concerning the meaning 
and legal effect of the instrument and 
to render litigation improbable. The 
will of Samuel J. Tilden is a far-famed 
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but unfortunate example in testamen- 
tary writing of what “might have 
been.” It is not generally known that 
in scrutinizing that will the late James 
C. Carter pointed out the very defect 
that proved fatal and that the Gover- 
nor’s failure to make the correction was 
due to his procrastination in directing 
Mr. Carter to prepare an amendment. 
As Hon. John Bigelow puts it: Gov- 
ernor Tilden was “surprised by death 
before he had executed his intention to 
profit by the counsel” of Mr. Carter. 
Thus it appears that a letter or tele- 
gram from Greystone doubtless would 
have saved the Tilden will. 

Trust companies, as _ prospective 
executors and trustees, have a special 
interest in proper testamentary writing 
that they may accept such trust business 
as comes to them without being sub- 
jected to unknown liabilities in the per- 
formance of duty. Consequently they 
have done much for the betterment of 
testamentary writing but still the safe 
and sound will is the exception rather 
than the rule in America. Where tes- 


tators subject their wills to a rigid 


critical interpretation before death 
fully three out of five discover satisfac- 
tory reasons for making amendments. 
Most testators seem to proceed on the 
theory that it is better to let their es- 
tates take the chance of defending a 
cheap or home-made will at any cost 
rather than themselves to take the 
necessary steps to insure a proper doc- 
ument. Thus it is that an undue num- 
ber of estates pass under defective or 
ambiguous wills creating family feuds 
and paying what may be termed sal- 
vage to the legal profession. 

Americans do not appreciate the 
value of constructive law. American 
lawyers and law schools need more to 
simulate English patience and _perse- 
verance in the preparation of legal 
documents. Their attention is riveted 
upon the remedial at the expense of the 
constructive. While in case of disaster 
the proper handling of a wreck is as 
necessary in law as at sea, constructive 
law is of equal if not greater public 
utility for it insures peace and pros- 
perity and, in the case of wills, pre- 
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vents disruption of families and a ruin- 
ous waste of assets. Constructive law 
should receive more attention than it 
has in the past and law schools should 
aim to turn out architects-at-law as well 
as masters of the remedial arts. 

When laymen and their legal advis- 
ers are more fully alive to the import- 
ance of better testamentary writing liti- 
gation concerning wills will be mate- 
rially less; testators will act with more 
confidence; families will be more har- 
monious; beneficiaries will fare better 
and executors and trustees will be more 
free from personal liability. 


Human AGENcY IN ADMINISTRATION, 


Let us now consider from the testa- 
tor’s view the human agency upon 
which he must rely to carry the plan of 
his will into effect. We must accept 
the testator’s point of view for he is 
entitled to make his own _ selection. 
When a person makes a will and selects 
his executors and trustees he has sev- 
eral courses open: (1) he may select 
one or more individuals with or without 
bond; (2) he may select a trust com- 
pany to act alone, or (3) he may select 
a trust company jointly with one or 
more individuals. Each one of these 
agencies has some advantages and some 
disadvantages over the other two. We 
cannot say that one of these agen- 
cies is always better than another for 
the personal equation varies with each 
selection. We are told that nature has 
not produced a perfect blade of grass, 
a perfect flower or a perfect fruit and 
we might add that human nature has 
never produced a perfect trustee, but 
as one blade of grass, one flower, one 
fruit is more perfect than another so 
among trustees the testator has room 
for choice. 

The duties of executors and trustees 
are two-fold: they are not only busi- 
ness and financial but also human and 
personal. A testamentary trust is more 
than a business; it carries with it a con- 
fidence. Under some wills the business 
and financial sides predominate, but 
there is always present a feature inci- 
dent to the lives, character and welfare 
of the beneficiaries. This element of 
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post-mortem administration demands a 
most delicate touch of human kindness 
sometimes even paternal in its nature, 
often sought and too seldom found. 
The executor and trustee, whether indi- 
vidual or corporate, should command 
the respect and confidence not only of 
the testator but also of the beneficiary. 
Whether an individual or a corporate 
oficial, he should be one to whom the 
beneficiary not only may but will be 
likely to go for counsel and advice. In 
short he should be one who will take a 
personal interest in the welfare of the 
beneficiary and conscientiously, with 
gentleness and firmness, carry out the 
wishes of the testator as the first law 
of his being. 


SAFETY OF THE EsTATE. 


The prime factor in post-mortem ad- 
ministration is the safety of the estate. 
It often determines the selection of 
executors and trustees. The old meth- 
od before the days of trust companies 
and surety companies was to rely upon 
the character and financial standing of 


the individuals appointed, supplemented 


in some jurisdictions by individual 
bonds. Such appointments have been 
the occasion of much unsatisfactory 
administration. They have resulted in 
loss both from embezzlement and dere- 
liction of duty. To secure safety from 
these hazards trust companies and 
surety companies have each offered a 
solution which has proved satisfactory 
to many testators. 

The plan advocated by surety com- 
panies is the appointment of indivd- 
uals of known character and business 
ability under a legal or testamentary 
requirement that suitable bonds be fur- 
nished, preferably by a surety company 
at the expense of the estate. Such tes- 
tamentary provisions are sometimes in- 
serted at the request of prospective 
executors and trustees on the ground 
that the joint control of assets and the 
accompanying supervision of surety 
companies is an aid to proper adminis- 
tration, a protection against mistakes 
and a safeguard against the negligent 
or wrongful acts of employes or of a 
co-executor or co-trustee. The bonds 
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thus advocated guarantee the estate 
against loss from dereliction of duty 
and misappropriation of funds. 

The plan advocated by trust com- 
panies is their own appointment with or 
without the addition of one or more in- 
dividuals as co-executors and co-trus- 
tees. If a trust company is appointed 
its capital and surplus stand as a guar- 
anty for the performance of its duty, 
but not as a guaranty for the perform- 
ance of duty by a co-executor or co- 
trustee. Where the possibility of loss 
through a co-executor or co-trustee is 
not cut off by a surety company bond 
it is generally well hedged about by a 
trust company for its own convenience 
and protection. The practice of trust 
companies acting as co-executors or co- 
trustees in assuming the custody of 
securities is in itself an important ele- 
ment of safety. Some testators insert 
provisions in their wills looking to this 
end often to the relief of their individ- 
ual executors and trustees. 

Both plans of safety involve a cor- 
porate custody of securities, in one case 
joint and in the other absolute. They 
differ in that the liability of the surety 
company is limited to the amount of its 
bonds while the liability of the trust 
company is co-extensive with the estate. 
The difference also extends to compen- 
sation. The former receives an annual 
premium as for insurance while the lat- 
ter receives no compensation except for 
the performance of its duty as executor 
or trustee. 

In England a new feature has been 
injected into trusteeship. Corporations 
with powers somewhat corresponding to 
our trust companies are sometimes ap- 
pointed custodian trustees for the pur- 
pose of holding securities subject to the 
trust, while the other duties of the 
trust are performed by individuals 
known as managing trustees. 

Experience has shown that both 
surety companies and trust companies 
under proper capitalization and man- 
agement offer excellent plans for re- 
ducing to a minimum the possibility of 
loss attending post-mortem administra- 
tion. Thus the testator has at hand 
ample means for the protection of his 
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estate from dangers to which it would 
otherwise be subjected. 


Wise MANAGEMENT. 


To insure an estate against loss from 
embezzlement and dereliction of duty 
is of course a wise precaution but it is 
wholly negative in character. The tes- 
tator seeks affirmative qualities. He 
demands sound judgment, wise and 
efficient management during the whole 
term of the administration but above 
all at its inception when an unwise ex- 
ercise of discretion has often resulted 
as disastrously as embezzlement or 
dereliction of duty. 

The first duties under a will are per- 
formed by the executor. After a 
thorough study and understanding of 
the will he realizes on the testator’s 
assets, pays his debts and distributes 
the surplus or turns it over to trustees 
for investment according to the terms 
of the will. Where the duties of execu- 
tors end the duties of trustees begin. 
The executor turns over the trust estate 
to the trustees in such form as the will 
directs. The trustees must thereupon 
review the state of the investments and 
square them with the law and the terms 
of the will. If under the will the 
executors have already performed that 
duty the task of the trustee is much re- 
duced. Thenceforth the duties of the 
trustee are those of investment and re- 
investment and the collection and ap- 
plication or payment of income. Thus 
it is that the duties of executors are less 
routine in their character, more difficult 
to perform and more temporary in their 
nature than the duties of trustees. Con- 
sequently testators are disposed to look 
for mature experience and discretion in 
the selection of executors and less to 
longevity. In the selection of trustee 
testators, in a large measure, seek the 
same qualities with an added care for a 
continuity of the trusteeship during the 
trust term. The element of personal 
interest in the beneficiaries is usually 
more or less present in the mind of the 
testator in the selection of both execu- 
tors and trustees and is frequently a 
determining consideration, sometimes 
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even at the expense of good business 
administration. 


Inpivipvats As Executors ANp Trus- 
TEES. 


While in the selection of individuals 
as executors and trustees the testator 
has a wide range of choice there are 
certain qualities which he cannot over- 
look. He must have integrity and abil- 
ity and should have good business hab- 
its. In selecting such persons the tes- 
tator usually relies on personal ac- 
quaintance, observation and reputation. 
He looks with confidence upon persons 
of good personal habits and associa- 
tions, upon males rather than females, 
upon married rather than unmarried 
men, upon the man who has no adverse 
interest, who is morally sound, whose 
family is not extravagant, who has a 
means of livelihood, who does not live 
beyond his means, who has good and 
regular business habits, who is moder- 
ately successful, whose business is not 
speculative, who does not buy and sell 
on margin, who has a mind of his own 
but is not self-opinionated and who is 
free from prejudice, capable of dis- 
crimination, sound in judgment and 
considerate of the rights of others. 

This may be a high standard to set 
for post-mortem administrators of 
wealth but to me it seems to be the true 
one. It certainly is one testators are 
continually applying and_ therefore 
should receive serious consideration in 
the selection of directors, officers and 
employes of a trust company if it is to 
attain any degree of success in this 
important branch of its business. 


KinprRED As ExecutTors AND TRUSTEES. 


In selecting executors and trustees 
the mind of the testator usually turns 
first to his family, then to his friends, 
business associates, legal advisers and 


trust companies. In his family he is 
most likely to find an element of per- 
sonal interest which strangers do net 
possess. Yet so frequently are ocher 
qualities absent that no generai rule 
can be stated as to the wisdom vf ptac- 
ing post-mortem administration in the 
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hands of kindred. So much depends 
upon the individual, the estate and the 
will that each case must be a law un‘o 
itself. 

Fortunately the testator is usually 
the best fitted to judge of the situation. 
For example, if the testator’s estate is 
small and is given absolutely to his 
wife, she practically becomes the owner 
of the surplus and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances she may well be entrusted 
with power over her own. If, on 
the other hand, the estate is large or 
somewhat involved or trusts are present 
in the will, the necessity for outside 
assistance becomes more apparent. 

Where the will contains no trust, and 
the corpus is to be divided on th> set- 
tlement of the estate, usually there can 
be no objection to the selection of 
executors because of interest of kinship. 
Where business qualifications, honesty 
and ability are sufficient and family 
jealousies not likely to be aroused, 
such appointments are eminently 
proper. If, however, the will contains 
a trust very different considerations 
necessarily enter into the selection of a 
trustee. Thus a beneficiary, whether a 
life-tenant or remainderman, is an unfit 
person in law and in fact by reason of 
interest. Near relatives are objection- 
able for the same reason and because 
they are “less able to withstand the im- 
portunities of beneficiaries.” In the 
same way, where a husband, wife, 
parent or other near relative is ap- 
pointed trustee such relationship “is too 
often made an excuse for lax manage- 
ment, and the knowledge that a breach 
of trust is likely to be condoned not 
infrequently leads to a disregard of 
strictly legal management which is the 
only safeguard of trust estates.” 

In many respects the legal adviser is 
the logical executor and trustee of his 
client’s estate. It is a recognized part 
of his business. He is acquainted with 
its duties and obligations. He is the 
testator’s confidential adviser in all 
domestic, personal and financial affairs. 
He is acquainted with the wishes, pur- 
poses and estate of the testator more 
intimately than any other person. He 
is accustomed to weigh reasons and to 
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advise in difficult situations. His mind 
is usually more free from prejudice, 
more amenable to reason and less sub- 
ject to undue influence of a beneficiary 
than a person otherwise situated. If 
wise in counsel and clothed with power 
and discretion he is often an important 
peacemaker between adverse interests. 

Nevertheless, the lawyer has the 
frailties of human nature and trust 
funds are not always safe in his custody 
unless he gives ample bonds for the per- 
formance of his duty. Where, however, 
lawyers are competent and honest the 
English practice of making the testa- 
tor’s solicitor one of his executors and 
trustees has probably given more gen- 
eral satisfaction than the selection of 
any other class of individuals outside 
of his immediate family. 


CorPorRATIONS As  ExXeEcvuTors 
TRUSTEES. 


AND 


Trust companies have earned an ex- 
cellent reputation as executors and 
trustees and offer valuable qualities to 
the testator. They offer security of 
assets, continuity of existence, experi- 
ence, business management, readiness 
of access, opportunity of favorable in- 
vestment and due consideration for 
beneficiaries. In these respects the 
record of trust companies as a whole 
is most satisfactory and honorable. 
Where, however, trust company man- 
agement is open to criticism its defects 
relate to indivdual companies rather 
than to trust companies as a class and 
arise from undue routine in business, 
undue pressure of business on individ- 
ual officials, disinclination to assume 
liability, a lack of proper self inspec- 
tion and the unfortunate selection of di- 
rectors, officers, counsel and employes. 
Vigilance in these matters is soon dis- 
covered by testators and is the price of 
corporate success in testamentary ad- 
ministration. 

While the character and general rep- 
utation of a trust company is often re- 
sponsible for its appointment, yet in 
very many cases the personnel of its 
management is decisive. Of the im- 
portance of the personal element in a 
trust company there can be no doubt; 
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it is much more the subject of discus- 
sion among testators and their counsel 
and more often the determining factor 
than is generally supposed. 

Hon. Lyman J. Gage has well de- 
scribed the situation. He _ says: 
“Character and capital are the best as- 
sets of a trust company. Its officers 


and directors, therefore, should be men 
of wide experience, men who have been 
tried and who devote themselves with 
honorable zeal to the high duties of 
their positions.” 


CoMBINATION oF CouUNSEL AND TRUST 
CoMPANY. 


Generally speaking and _ without 
specifying particular situations or tes- 
tamentary conditions, the best results 
seem to have been attained in post- 
mortem administration of substantial 
estates by combining as executors and 
trustees a trust company and the tes- 
tator’s counsel, sometimes alone and 
sometimes joined with one or more of 
the testator’s family or friends. Thus 
are secured the advantages of corporate 
management as well as personal re- 
sponsibility and individual discretion. 

This is not merely a personal view. 
It is the opinion of many persons in- 
cluding some of the greatest financiers 
in this country. To quote again from 
Mr. Gage: “Where the family coun- 
sellor acts with the trust company as 
co-trustee advantages are obtained 
which explain in a large measure the 
success of the trust company.” I might 
add that it is often an inducement for 
counsel to act if they know that they 
are to have the co-operation of a first- 
class trust company with its experience 
and facilities for receiving and paying 
out money, making investments, safe- 
guarding securities, keeping accounts 
and otherwise handling a multitude of 
details more or less burdensome to an 
individual. 

Whatever we may think or say con- 


ccrning executors and trustees, the fact 


remains that administration of property 
after death depends primarily upon the 
testator. He may direct it into any 
channel, giving or withholding such di- 
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rections, powers, and discertions as 
seem to him best. As he has the power 
he must accept the responsibility. If 
he plans his will wisely, makes sure 
that it will stand the strictest scrutiny 
after death, and selects his executors 
and trustees carefully, requiring bonds 
where desirable, he may reasonably ex- 
pect satisfactory results, but not other- 
wise. 

The trust company, after adopting 
proper business methods and squaring 
the human agency behind the corporate 
name with the qualities which carry 
confidence and make individuals desira- 
ble for positions of trust, can render 
no greater service to itself and to the 
interests it is to serve than by educat- 
ing the public as to the importance of a 
sound will and the advantages of cor- 
porate administration after death. 


TRUST COMPANIES IN BOSTON. 


N October 31, 1898, there were 
fourteen trust companies in Bos- 
ton, with a total capital of $7,850,000, 
surplus and undivided earnings of $6,- 
935,000 and deposits of $81,865,000. 
On May 1, 1909, there were nineteen 
trust companies, representing a total 
capital of $11,750,000, with a surplus 
and undivided earnings of $23,920,000 
and deposits of $184,643,000. The de- 
posits have increased during ten and 
one-half years $102,778,000, or 125 per 
cent. The ratio of surplus to capital 
of trust companies in 1898 was eighty- 
eight per cent., while on May 1, 1909, it 
was 200 per cent. 


BANKER HAS PRIVATE TELE- 
GRAPH KEY. 


C. MILLER, president of the Home 

e Savings Bank of Des Moines, 

Iowa, does his own telegraph work. 

Mr. Miller is an expert on the key and has 

a direct wire to the Western Union office in 

Des Moines from his desk at the bank. In- 

stead of calling the telegraph office for a 

messenger, he can step to his desk and tick 
off ihe message without delay. Neat. 





Conducted by Franklin Escher. 


THE BOND MARKET. 


Fo present stagnant bond market 
conditions there is but one cause 
—money. Early season predictions 
from high places that there would be 
plenty of money this fall have not been 
fulfilled. A continuously rising tide of 
industrial activity has exerted its inev- 
itable effect, and money rates have gone 
up. Once more there has been demon- 
strated the fact that active business and 
active speculation cannot be carried on 
side by side for any length of time 
without bringing about a high level .of 
money rates. 

How long will the high money last >— 
that is the question being asked by bond 
dealers in every part of the country. 
Time money at this writing is at five 
per cent., a rate which, if continued, 
inevitably means extensive liquidation of 
bonds. So what is the outlook for 
money—are the high rates merely tem- 
porary, or have we entered a phase of 
the money market which is to continue 
for some time to come? 

Predicting the course of money rates 
is about as dangerous a business as pre- 
dicting the course of stock prices, and 
yet there are certain broad governing 
factors in the situation which make pos- 
sible a reasonably safe estimate as to 
what may be expected in the money 
market. First of all, it must be evident 
to the most casual observer that with 
the demand from the interior for money 
as it is, no active speculation based on 
borrowed money can be carried on in 
New York. Secondly, from the recent 
action of the Bank of England’s direc- 
tors in jacking up their discount rate to 
five per cent., it is plain that we have 
used up our foreign credits and that lit- 
tle or no European money is to be ob- 


tained by speculative purchases. Last- 
ly, there is no mistaking the fact that 
bankers here, fully alive to the dangers 
of the situation, have put an effectual 
check on speculation and are not likely 
to take it off until the situation clears 
and money begins to come this way 
again. 

What is the bearing of these factors 
on the duration of present money con- 
ditions? Primarily, to ease the situa- 
tion through a gradual readjustment. 
The West is getting back the cash it 
needs to carry on business and to move 
the crops; our European loans are be- 
ing gradually scaled down to a normal 
point. In the meantime, speculation is 
being checked into inactivity, thus giv- 
ing the rearrangement of the position a 
chance to proceed safely and satisfac- 
torily. The season is now well ad- 
vanced, and the process should not take 
much longer. Increasing business activ- 
ity and the approach of the holiday 
season may cause some further demand 
for money throughout December, but 
by this time the crops have been pretty 
well taken care of and not much more 
money should be withdrawn for that 
purpose from the New York banks. 

The outlook, then, is for bettering 
money conditions in the not distant fu- 
ture, especially if the check-rein is kept 
on the speculative restlessness which 
seems so ready to break out at every 
opportunity. In this department of 
Tue Bankers MaGazine the factors 
making for high money rates have been 
pointed out all along, even when author- 
itative opinions that money would re- 
main easy were being so freely ex- 
pressed. But the effect of those factors 
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has now made itself fully known, and 
the time is rapidly approaching when 
their influence will make itself less and 
less felt. 

A better bond market is in sight. 
Dealers have kept their heads better 
than bond managers of the institutions 


3 of the SHORT TALKS Will 


HIGH GRADE BoNbs JU Pine Street, New 


Appear in the January Issue 


and the return of lower money rates 
will find the banks and trust companies 
again in the market as large buyers. 
The interval between now and then is 
not likely to be very long. It will pay 
the man with bonds to sell to take his 
time about selling them. 


RISING COMMODITY PRICES AND THE INVEST- 
MENT MARKETS. 


I ‘HE cause of the great rise in com- 


modity prices is something for 
economists and theoreticians to decide— 
its effect is a question of highly practi- 
cal finance and of interest to everybody 
with any money at all to invest. 
Whether or not increasing gold produc- 
tion is the reason for the continuously 
rising index number of commodity 
prices may be an interesting matter for 
discussion, but is not of nearly so much 
interest or importance as the question 
as to how security prices are going to 
be affected. 

Considering, first, the influence of 
rising security prices on stocks, it is 
plain that different classes of stocks 
will be differently affected. The shares 
of corporations possessing great natural 
resources, such as mines or timber lands, 
will naturally be affected differently 
from the shares of the street railway 
companies, which can only charge about 
so-and-so-much for a ride, whatever the 
increased operating costs of the road 
may be. Then, again, there is the big 
class of stocks in companies which buy 
raw material and sell the finished pro- 
duct at a price fixed by what the raw 
material cost them. Here, obviously, 
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the price of commodities exerts a mini- 
mum of effect. 


Stocks Most Bene- 


FITED. 


Tue Cuass oF 


Stocks in companies owning mines, 
ore deposits, timber and other natural 
resources, will naturally be benefited to 
the greatest extent as commodity prices 
advance. Canadian Pacific Railway, 
with its big holdings of lands, which 
were next to valueless twenty-five years 
ago, is an excellent illustration of how 
this works. Its lands were valueless 
then, but they have become worth mil- 
lions now, and the stock has appreciated 
accordingly. Not many such investment 
opportunities exist to-day, but if iron 
prices, for instance, keep on going up 
as they have been doing, there is going 
to be repetition in the stocks of some of 
the steel companies having holdings of 
ore lands of what happened in Cana- 
dian Pacific. Take, for instance, the 
U. S. Steel Corporation. It has been 
known all along that the company’s 
holdings of lands are not only immense- 
ly valuable already, but are constantly 
growing in value. But only lately does 
there seem to have been general ap- 
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preciation of the fact that these hold- 
ings are of almost incalculable value 
and mean just so much additional value 
to the company’s stock as the years go 
on and iron prices rise. 

For which reason the far-seeing in- 
vestor will include in his estimate of the 
appreciative power of a prospective in- 
vestment the extent of the natural 
resources which the company may 
possess. 


Tue Crass Least AFFECTED. 


The second class of stocks, those of 
companies simply manufacturing raw 
materials, are not apt to be greatly af- 
fected one way or the other. A cotton 
mill, for instance, is unaffected by the 
fluctuation in the price of raw cotton, 
except, perhaps, by a rise so extensive 
as to cause curtailment of consumption. 
But, in a general way, if the mill has 
to pay more for cotton per bale, it 
charges more for prints per yard. The 
proportion remains about the same. And 
similarly with any concern which is a 
manufactory pure and simple. The 


Write for circular A 50. STOCKS and 
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railroad equipment companies are a 
good example. If they are charged 
more for the bars and plate they have 
to buy, they increase proportionately 
the price of the cars they sell. 


THe Crass or Stocks ADVERSELY 


AFFECTED. 


Most adversely affected are the 
shares of the companies which are lim- 
ited by usage and law in what they can 
charge for what they have to offer. 
Take, for instance, a street railway 
which charges five cents a ride and 
whose operating charges this year figure 
out so-and-so-much. A few years pass; 
the price of materials has gone up; 
wages are higher; the road is being op- 
erated at a cost of several per cent. 
more. But the five-cent fare has not 
changed. The road is still selling the 
public its product, transportation, at 
identically the same rate, but each ride 
is costing the road a fraction more. By 
so much is its margin of profit being 
diminished. 

The same thing is true of the stocks 
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of gas companies and other public utili- 
ties. Eventually, public sentiment can 
be pretty well relied upon to allow the 
operating company a fair margin of 
profit; in the past most of the compa- 
nies of this class have been pretty well 
able to take care of themselves. But the 
fact remains, nevertheless, that they are 


operating under a severe handicap— 


the ability to charge only a fixed rate 
when all the materials they use may be 
rising in price. 

By no means does this prove that the 
stocks of all public utilities are a poor 
investment—other considerations often 
make them most desirable. Neverthe- 
less, this consideration of the effect of 
the rising price of materials is some- 


thing to which the cautious investor will 
give full attention. 


Tue Errect on Bonps. 


With bonds the problem of rising 
commodity prices is entirely different 
than with stocks. Bonds, at least the 
better class of them, depend more upon 
the money rate than anything else for 
the price at which they sell. A sus- 
tained period of high money inevitably 
brings low bond prices, so that if rising 
commodity prices mean that the level 
of interest rates is to go up, too, high 
grade bonds are not a reasonable in- 
vestment. 

A number of prominent economists 
hold that rising commodity prices in- 
evitably mean an advanced level of in- 
terest rates, but Wall Street, somehow, 
refuses to accept the theory and become 
properly frightened. Here is the main- 
stay of the theoreticians’ argument: 
Rising prices for commodities—wheat, 
iron, cotton, ete.—engender speculation 
in those commodities. Speculation takes 
money; in other words, means the 
absorption of loanable capital. General 
speculation means the absorption of so 
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much capital that the rate of interest is 
bound to be lifted to a higher level. 


THEORY AND Practice. 


As a theory this is all very well, but 
like many other theories, falls short be- 
cause it takes no account of other in- 
fluences operating. Wall Street and the 
big bond men are perfectly familiar 
with the theory; they have huge inter- 
ests at stake and would not leave their 
millions invested in bonds unless they 
had carefully gone over all possible 
phases of the situation. They have 
looked into this question of the relation 
of rising commodity prices to interest 
rates and have given full consideration 
to the theory stated above. That there 
is reason to it they realize fully. But, 
with a sense of proportion bred of par- 
ticipation in large affairs and far better 
developed than that of the economists, 
the majority of them figure that the 
theory should be restated about this 
way: 

Rising commody prices do, to a cer- 
tain extent, engender speculation, and 
speculation tends to tie up money. But 
the fact that an influence tends toward 
a certain result by no means proves that 
it brings about that result. Other in- 
fluences have to be taken into account, 
influences in this case such as the state 
of the security markets, the internation- 
al political situation, the fact that new 
gold is being poured on the markets and 
a host of others. Rising commodity 
prices, in other words, are an influence, 
but only one of many powerful influ- 
ences. 

For which reason Wall Street and 
the big bond men and the managers of 
the insurance companies’ bond invest- 
ments and all the rest of the practical 
financiers whose business is the science 
of investing, refuse absolutely to get 
excited over the possible effects of ris- 
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ing commodity prices. Commodity 
prices have been rising steadily for 
thirteen years, they say, yet interest 
rates have been lower during the past 
two years than almost ever before in 
the country’s history. Other influences 


have been powerfully at work. 


“SPECIALISTS” IN VARIOUS 


ISSUES. 


be able to establish himself in the 

outside market as the “specialist” 
in some fairly active security is worth 
thousands of dollars to a bond dealer. 
The question comes up of the purchase 
or sale of such and such a stock or bond. 
“Call up John Smith—he’s headquar- 
ters on that.” When the Street and the 
out-of-town bankers talk that way, and 
the market in the security is a live one, 
Mr. Smith is in a highly enviable posi- 
tion. 

To be known as the specialist in some 
good security not traded in on the Ex- 
change or on the Curb is therefore some- 
thing which bond houses are willing to 
spend much money and effort to accom- 
plish. Sometimes there are special rea- 
sons why a dealer has a natural monop- 
oly of the market, but in many cases he 
gets it merely by clever advertising, ac- 
tive trading, and conscientious dealing. 
The fact that Mr. Smith’s brother-in- 
law is vice-president of the company 
may give him an advantage over the 
other dealers in makin a market in the 
securities at first, but after a while or- 
ganization and real trading ability begin 
to figure. “Pull” counts but doesn’t al- 
ways last. Innumerable cases are on 
record of houses with every reason to 


NEW YORK CITY 


monopolize the trading in some good 
outside security losing the business to 
some other house in the organization of 
which brains, capital, and resourceful- 
ness figured more than “influence with 
the officers of the comnany.” It takes 
money to become known as the “special- 
ist” in this or that, but it usually turns 
out to be money well spent. 


THE BOND BROKER’S HARD LOT. 


HIS is certainly not the day of the 
middleman— in every line of busi- 
ness the tendency seems to be toward 
his elimination. The “Street” bond- 
broker, the man who puts through 
trades between bond houses, is certainly 
having a harder and harder time making 
a living. There used to be money in 
the business. Good, live Street brokers 
used to amass fortunes bringing to- 
gether the house that wanted to buy and 
the house that wanted to sell. There 
used to be a quarter or half-point com- 
mission in it for him, right along. Now 
he is lucky if he gets away with an 
eighth or a sixteenth. 

Present conditions are but the natural 
evolution and development of the busi- 
ness. Twenty years ago the bond busi- 
ness was in the hands of about one-fifth 
of the number of houses now engaged in 
it, and at that was conducted on much 
less progressive lines than at present. 
A house had bonds to sell in those days, 
and sold them in a careful, leisurely 
manner. Its broker got an order and 
went out to “see what he could do.” 
The modern system of a grapevine of 
telephones between hundreds of small, 
busy houses, each one with half a dozen 
active young fellows out scouring the 
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“Street” for a chance to pick up a six- 
teenth or a thirty-second—such condi- 
tions were absolutely unknown. In 
many outside bonds, nowadays the trad- 
ing between houses over the telephones 
makes a much more active market than 
in some of the bonds usually considered 
active on the Exchange. 

For once the ultimate consumer gets 
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the benefit. An issue of bonds is 
brought out by some big house, and the 
investor can get at them without having 
to pay the substantial commission the 
middleman used to make. It’s hard on 
the broker, who used to make a good 
living out of it, but an inevitable result 
of the way the business is carried on 
nowadays. 


POPULAR BONDS — III. 


DENVER AND RIO GRANDE FIRST AND REFUNDING FIVES. 


UST about a year ago, by the au- 
thorization of an issue of $150,- 
000,000 of refunding bonds, there was 
completed a comprehensive scheme for 


the rearrangement of the finances of 
Denver and Rio Grande. Of the bonds 
issued so far, about the same amount 
have been placed here and abroad. 
Yielding as it does nearly five and one- 
half per cent. to the buyer, the security 
is one worthy of the attention of every 
investor who believes in makirg his 
money earn him a full return. 


PurPosE OF THE IssvE. 


A comprehensive re-financing scheme, 
the issue of bonds is to be made for the 
following purposes: 

$90,000,000 for retiring present liens 
of $82,500,000 on 2,400 miles of road. 

$23,000,000 to raise the money to 
enable the company to fulfill its agree- 
ment with the new Western Pacific 
Railway for the purchase of as many 
Western Pacific second mortgage bonds, 
at seventy-five, as shall be necessary to 
complete the main line of Western 
Pacific. 

$37,000,000 for extensions, better- 
ments and other corporate purposes of 
the company. 

A glance at the above is all that is 
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necessary to see how very comprehen- 
sive is the scheme. All prior liens, in the 
first place, are to be taken care of; 
next, money is to be raised for the com- 
pletion and equipment of the Western 
Pacific, the Goulds’ new outlet to the 
Coast; lastly, the road is to be pro- 
vided with the cash to make the im- 
provements it has needed for so long 
in order to take care of its constantly 
growing traffic. 


Security BreHInp THE Bonps. 

A double security lies behind the 
mortgage. The bonds, in the first 
place, are a prior lien on 129 miles of 
finished railway and a lien on 2,400 
miles of railway owned and operated 
by the company, subject to existing 
liens of $82,500,000, and in addition 
to that are secured by all the bonds is- 
sued or to be issued under the second 
mortgage of the Western Pacific Rail- 
way ($25,000,000), as well as by $50,- 
000,000 out of the $75,000,000 capital 
stock of that company. 

Considering, first, the ordinary se- 
curity behind the bonds, it appears that 
since 1901 the company and its pre- 
decessor of the same name have regu- 
larly paid dividends at the rate of five 
per cent. per annum on substantially 
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the amount of preferred stock now out- 
standing, namely, $45,779,800. The 
results of operation of Denver and 
Rio Grande, combined with the Rio 
Grande Western, for the last four 
years have been, as shown by the com- 
pany’s accounts: 


1909 
.$20,876,571 


Expenses 


Year ended June 30, 
Gross Earnings ...... 
Operating 

and Taxes 


5,661,174 
1,025,576 


Net Earnings 
Other Income 


. 6,686,750 
3,629,803 


Total Net Income 
Interest, Rentals, etc. 


eee $3,056,947 


The net income has for four years 
averaged over twice the fixed charges. 

The rapid increase in the earning 
power of The Denver and Rio Grande, 
attested by the financial abstracts pre- 
sented above, has been accompanied by 
large expenditures from profit and loss 
and income for improvements and addi- 
tions—in twelve years amounting, as 
the books of the company show, to 
$12,386,580. 

The development of the railway dur- 
ing the last twelve years is indicated by 
the fact that 

Tonnage increased about 242 per 
cent., 

Gross earnings per mile of road 
practically doubled, 

Expenditures from profit and loss 
and income for improvements and addi- 
tions averaged over $1,000,000 per 
year. 


1908 
$20,386,431 
13,789,280 


6,597,151 
597,149 


7,194,300 
3,658,465 


$3,535,835 





These are substantial figures and 
show pretty plainly that the investor 
buying these refunding bonds is rea- 
sonably well secured both by the prop- 
erty underlying the mortgage and the 
demonstrated earning power of that 
property. But there is another feature 


1907 
$21,409,042 


1906 
$19,686,115 


1905 
$17,031,507 
13,952,819 


12,784,389 10,865,247 


7,456,223 
243,379 


6,901,726 
262,125 


6,166,260 
192,134 


6,358,394 
3,425,942 


7,699,602 
3,522,805 


7,163,851 
3,451,377 


$4,176,797 $3,712,474 $2,932,452 
about the bonds which makes them quite 
unique—the security of the Western 


Pacific stocks and bonds. 


Tue Western Pacivic FEATwurRE. 


To get a clear idea of how the se- 
curity back of the new Denver fives is 
mixed up with the Western Pacific, it 
is necessary to go back to the inception 
of that great undertaking, four years 
ago. Unable longer to make satisfac- 
tory traffic arrangements for his Den- 
ver and Rio Grande with Union Pacific, 
George Gould, in 1905, decided to cut 
loose from the Harrmian domination en- 
tirely, and to build his own line through 
to the Coast. Part of the cost was to 
be defrayed by the issue of first mort- 
gage bonds, part of it by the sale of 
Denver and Rio Grande refunding 
fives, which advance of money (for that 
is what it would amount to) was to be 
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secured by two-thirds of the Western 
Pacific stock and all the Western Pa- 
cific second mortgage bonds. Denver 
and Rio Grande’s reason for making 
such an arrangement was, of course, 
the fact that it would itself be immense- 
ly benefited by the completion of a Pa- 
cific coast extension. 

Different people look at Denver and 
Rio Grande’s connection with the new 
Western Pacific project in different 
ways. To some persons it seems that 
Denver’s having loaned so many mil- 
lions to Western Pacific makes Denver’s 
welfare dependent to too great an ex- 
tent upon the outcome of the new pro- 
ject. To others, Denver appears to 
have done a great stroke of business— 
loaned a lot of money to create a com- 
pany the existence of which will prove 
of immeasurable advantage to itself, 
and received as security for that loan 
all the second mortgage bonds and two- 
thirds of the stock of the new line. The 
latter view certainly seems the more 
reasonable. 

For this Western Pacific Railway, 
which is about to be opened, gives every 
promise of being the biggest kind of a 
success. The road is virtually an ex- 
tension of the Denver and Rio Grande 
system. It will furnish a Pacific Coast 
outlet for The Denver and Rio Grande, 
the Missouri Pacific and associated 
lines, having an aggregate mileage of 
about 18,000 miles. Satisfactory con- 
tracts insure a large passenger and 
fzeight traffic to the Western Pacific. 
In addition, other important railway 
systems, which now exchange traffic 
with The Denver and Rio Grande at 
Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, 
will undoubtedly continue to do so and, 
using the Western Pacific as an outlet 
to the Coast, will make valuable con- 
tributions to its traffic and revenues. 

The road is being constructed so as to 
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ensure economical operation. It will 
have the lowest grades of any transcon- 
tinental line, never exceeding one per 
cent. and with a maximum of 4-10 of 
one per cent. for four-fifths of the 
mileage. It will be free from deep 
snows, and therefore from snow sheds. 
In addition to the large through traffic 
which it will receive, it is likely to profit 
by the rapid growth of a large local 
traffic from the smelting and refining 
works near Great Salt Lake, the min- 
eral deposits of Nevada and the rich 
but largely undeveloped resources— 
mineral, timber, agricultural—of Cali- 
fornia. It may be confidently expected 
that the Western Pacific will not only 
easily meet its own obligations but will 
also contribute a large volume of new 
traffic to The Denver and Rio Grande. 

These are optimistic ideas of Presi- 
dent Jeffery, but they appear to be 
fully justified. It is hardly possible, in 
fact, to emphasize too strongly the ad- 
vantage to the rejuvenated Gould Sys- 
tem of this new Pacific Coast outlet. Re- 
acting back on Denver and Rio Grande. 
Missouri Pacific, and even Wabash, the 
success of the new Western Pacific bids 
fair to start a current of through traffic 
westward over the Gould lines which 
will mean big earnings for itself. For 
the better off the lines to the eastward 
are, the more business will originate 
and come westward over them. With 
general business conditions as they are, 
the outlook for Western Pacific earn- 
ings is pretty bright. 


Market Position oF THE Bonps. 


From what has been said, it ought to 
be clear that the future of Denver and 
Rio Grande, and consequently of its re- 
funding bonds, is closely connected with 
the success of Western Pacific—though 
the failure of the latter project would 
by no means necessarily prove dis- 
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astrous to the securities in question. 
Still, there is prevalent this idea that 
the buyer of the new Denver bonds is 
banking on Western Pacific’s being a 
success, and there is, perhaps, a good 
deal in the idea. Which makes the 
whole proposition a business man’s risk. 
Here are these new bonds being offered 
in the lower nineties—very well, that is 
because Western Pacific is a new enter- 
prise. Let expected earnings be real- 
ized, let the project work out as ex- 
pected, and there will be no fives for 
sale in the nineties. That is the chance 
the buyer of the bonds takes. The for- 


eigners have been willine to take the 


chance. The conservative Deutsche 
Bank in Berlin has had its agents over 
here for months, going over every de- 
tail of the property, studying over all 
the possibilities. The result of their 
investigations has been the purchase of 
big blocks of the bonds by the Germans. 
It is a business chance, and they are 
willing to take it. Denver needs the 
money. It is a case where the corpora- 
tion’s need is the investor’s opportunity. 


NEW BOND DEPARTMENTS. 
STRONGLY defined tendency all 


this season has been toward the 
establishment of bond departments by 
stock brokerage houses, whose attention 
has hitherto been confined exclusively 
to the stock market. The names of half 
a dozen important firms who have lately 
gone into this new line of business 
might be mentioned. In some cases it 
has merely amounted to the taking in 
of a bond man to handle such business 
as originates with the firm’s clients and 
to trade “around the Street.’ In other 
cases a regular bond department with 
the necessary facilities and personnel 
has been established and a reasonable 
amount of capital set aside for its use. 
Recent experience of stock exchange 
houses going in for bond business has 
been that in order to get much in the 
way of results it is necessary to start in 
with adequate facilities. In the modern 
organization of the bond market it is 
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anything but easy for a house which is 
a newcomer to get much business unless 
it is equipped to carry bonds on its own 
account and unless its operations are 
officered by a man who thoroughly un- 
derstands bond conditions. Competition 
is so keen and quotations so close that 
unless a bond manager is given both 
capital, and discretion to use it, it is 
pretty hard for him to make much 
headway. 

From the standpoint of the out-of- 
town banks, this movement to estab- 
lish new bond departments is a most 
favorable development. The more deal- 
ers there are in the market the “better” 
the market is and the closer it is possi- 
ble to buy and sell. Out-of-town banks’ 
operations in the bond centers are con- 
ducted on very different lines nowadays 
from what they were only a few years 
ago. 
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BUYING POWER OF THE FRENCH 
INVESTOR. 


| haaehcmnegses efforts to interest 

French capital in American securi- 
ties have caused a good deal of study of 
the question of what the potential buy- 


ing power of the French investor ac- 
tually amounts to. In a general way it 


is understood that there is a good deal 


of available capital in France, but it is 
doubtful if there is anything like a gen- 
eral realization of the vast buying pow- 
er which would be focussed upon any 
group of securities in which the thrifty 
citizens of the sister republic might be- 
come interested. Figures published not 
long ago by Mr. Alfred Neymarck, an 
acknowledged authority, throw an inter- 
esting light on the subject. 

According to Mr. Neymarck, French 
capital invested in_ securities has 
reached the stupendous total of twenty 
billion dollars. 


“This increase in the French port- 
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folio,” he says, “has continued to grow 
constantly, in spite of the internal and 
external crises, in spite of the losses 
which the investor has met with at one 
time or another, and in spite of all the 
vicissitudes which surround securities. 
Since 1869, or in forty years, the 
French portfolio which was, at that 
period, about $6,600,000,000, has more 
than tripled. It has increased $14,- 
000,000,000, or at the rate of $350,- 
000,000 a year. In twenty years the 
French portfolio has increased $5,000,- 
000,000 to $6,000,000,000, of which 
$2,400,000,000 to $3,000. ,000,000 is in 
the securities of foreign countries. 
These valuations confirm the statistics 
of economists, and the figures which 
have been set down as the annual invest- 
ment of the French ‘epargne’ in se- 
curities. 

“In estimating the average revenue of 
these $20,600,000,000 to $21,000,000,- 
000 at four per cent.—this is probably 
under the true rate, for, during many 
years our capitalists and rentiers were 
able to buy bonds that returned four 
and one-half, five, six per cent., and 
better—the total of the French _ port- 
folio will yield annually more than 
$800,000,000. One would be nearer 
the truth in saying $880,000,000.” 

What strikes the American observer 
of these conditions, particularly, is the 
way in which the last twenty years have 
seen French investments in foreign se- 
curities increase. An increase of five to 
six billion dollars in the total French 
portfolio in that time, it appears, has 
been more than half made up of invest- 
ments in foreign securities. Have we 
had our share? Certainly not, as a 
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glance at the table given below will in- 
dicate. New securities have been is- 
sued in the United States to a far great- 
er extent than in any other country, 
and yet, with all the increase which has 
taken place, the United States is still 
seventh on the list in point of the 
amount of French money invested in 
her securities. Table shown on page 


930 are figures as given by Mr. Ney- 
marck. 
All of which shows clearly the vast 


possibilities in case the efforts to swing 
French capital into American securities 
should be crowned with success. As- 
suming, even, that the present invest- 
ments of French capital were iJeft as 
they are, here is an annual increase of 
$175,000,000 in the amount of French 
capital invested abroad, a large propor- 
tion of which might be sent over here. 
No wonder that every effort is being 
made to interest buyers of such strength 
in what we have to sell. 


THE FACTORS OF SHARE PRICES. 


By Frederic Drew Bond. 


CONOMISTS have written exten- 
sively on the distribution of com- 
modities among consumers, while the 
companion subject of the distribution 
of securities among investors and spec- 
ulators has been little attended to. The 
relatively small number of corpora- 
tions prior to the last fifteen years has, 
no doubt, been the cause of this neglect. 
Banking and railroad shares used to be 
the sole joint-stock of importance, and 
the latter of these two sorts held noth- 
ing like the position which the vast de- 
velopment of means of transportation 
now causes it to occupy. 

Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the function of stock 
exchanges in relation to the distribu- 
tion of the wealth of a country has not 
been worked out in detail. Even the 
great difference between grain and cot- 
ton exchanges, on the one hand, and 
stock exchanges, on the other, lying in 
the fact that on the former the vast 
bulk of ordinary transactions are of the 
nature of hedges, while on the latter 
they are speculative, has been seldom 
appreciated. 


So accustomed are we to the daily 
movement of security prices on the 
stock exchanges that the constant flux 
and re-flux of prices which there ob- 
tains is taken as a matter of course, and 
explained simply by referring this or 
that fluctuation in quotations to special 
causes. Yet such fluctuations have lit- 
tle analogy with those in the commodity 
markets, where the price movements 
are, indeed, frequently wider and more 
extensive, but where they are so be- 
cause of their dependence on the cost 
of production of the goods traded in 
(if these can be readily increased in 
quantity), and, also, on the actual 
amount of the supply of the commodi- 
ties if they are necessaries of life—like 
cotton and foodstuffs. 

The price of securities is dependent 
on no such factor as cost of production. 
In fact, securities, like mines and land, 
cannot, in the technical sense of the 
term, be said to have cost of produc- 
tion at all. They are simply parcels of 
wealth which has, indeed, been pro- 
duced at a cost, often vast, but whose 
values have reference not to the amount 
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of labor and capital expended in their 
production, but to the amount of profit 
they produce—to the income they fur- 
nish. 

But though the price of a security is 
dependent not on its cost of production 
but on its capabilities of profit, yet even 
this statement has to be taken with a 
qualification which does not exist in the 
case of lands and mines (not mining 
companies). The simplest glance at a 
stock list shows that share prices have 
a general relation to the income the 
stocks yield, but it also shows that this 
income, for the normal price of the 
share, tends to approach or to be equal 
to the current rate of interest. In fact, 
guaranteed stocks or those which, from 
being thought of very highly, have 
come to be lodged entirely among in- 
vestors, furnish an income but little 
higher, if at all, than that derived 
from a good bond or mortgage. 

This is the converse of the state of 
things obtaining in trade. A retailer, 
whether he be a druggist, a grocer or a 
tailor, expects from 50 per cent. to 150 
per cent. yearly return on his capital, 
and in many instances, has to get such 
a return merely to make a living. A mer- 
chant or a manufacturer generally ex- 
pects less, but even he looks for 20 per 
cent. to 60 per cent. and even, at times, 
higher rates yearly, dependent on his 
personal capabilities, his credit and the 
number of times he can turn his wares 
over. 

On the other hand, dividends of good 
railroads usually run from about 4 per 
cent. to 7 per cent. and those of indus- 
trial corporations from about 5 per cent. 
to 10 per cent. Moreover the railroad 
shares sell generally on a four and a 
half to five per cent. basis and the in- 
dustrials on a six or seven. 

The explanation of this fact is that 
capital competes with capital for safe 
investment. The investment fund of a 
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country which is not absorbed in the 
business enterprises of its owners, 
tends to run in the safest channels and 
these may be indifferently stocks or 
bonds. Thus, it happens that the value 
of a share depends rather on the secur- 
ity and the rate of interest than it does 
on the capabilities of profit of the com- 
pany behind the stock or on the cost of 
production of the wealth represented. 
The share price as far as it is regu- 
lated by the investment demand only 
(as in the case of guaranteed stocks) 
tends to rise only as the dividend rises, 
or seems likely to rise, above its previous 
rate as compared with the current rate 
or interest, as long as that remains at a 
fairly constant average. 

For these reasons, no matter how 
watered the stock of a company may 


be, if it pays dividends at the current 
rate of interest and its earnings seem 
to be steady, the share price will slowly 
approximate towards par and the secur- 
ity as time goes on, will more and more 
be taken up by investors, the extent of 


such absorption depending, among 
other things, on the quantity of shares 
outstanding of the concern. Here we 
have the explanation of a fact which has 
perplexed many: Why a prosperous 
trading company which, if sold outright 
to another merchant would be expected 
bv him to return, say, 25 per cent. on 
his purchase price, can, when turned 
into a corporation and sold on a great 
exchange, be disposed of on _ terms 
which net the buyer often less than 
eight or ten per cent., and which mean 
for the original owners a very much 
greater sum than they could possibly 
have obtained at the best private sale of 
the concern as a whole. 

Since the price of shares has only a 
general connection with their invest- 
ment value, and since it has no neces- 
sary connection either with the cost of 
production of the wealth behind the 
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shares or with the quantity of the stock 
outstanding, it follows that the factor 
on which it immediately depends is 
merely the resultant of the hopes, fears, 
beliefs and intentions of the actual 
traders. Thus, current prices of shares 
are truly arbitrary, although within 
certain limits. 

There may be no sound economic rea- 
son why Union Pacific should sell one 
day at 219 and a day or two later at 
204; the stock has not changed in in- 
vestment value nor even in speculative 
value as regards its likelihood for 
higher quotations. The price change 
reflects the altered feelings and inten- 
tions of the market participants, some 
realizing at the higher figures, some 
selling short and so on. But though 
prices are thus to a large extent inde- 
pendent of values and to that extent 
arbitrary they are not irrational. The 


price of each day is bound to that of 
the preceding day and that in turn to 
the one before and so on, indefinitely. 
Prices on the stock exchanges from 
day to day follow what, in legal phrase, 


might be called ‘“‘prescription’’—the 
state of quotations already obtaining. 
Evidently this is so, because, otherwise, 
—were there not some point of depart- 
ure, however unwarranted economically 
—sales and purchases would be in a 
chaos, overnight, and trading at a stand- 
still. The violent reactions which occur 
when a stock, no matter what its value, 
is run up for the first time some ten or 
fifteen points to a new high level, show 
this clearly. For there is no economic 
reason why the price should then react 
violently, as it almost invariably does. 
The new high price may be quite justi- 
fied, even by the income yield of the 
stock. But the price is too recently 
made for traders to be “used to it” and 
to hold out for it or something like it. 
But if, after the reaction, the stock 
should be again advanced, and if a few 
days later it should go back to the 
former high price, its fluctuations there 
will be much less violent than before, 
because traders would be accustomed to 
the price. 

The main factor in the variation of 
share price, as far as this does not de- 
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pend on investment demand, is thus 
what might be called psychological. 
But though this mental factor is im- 
mediately responsible for the arbitrari- 
ness of stock prices within certain lim- 
its it is not their only cause. There are 
other factors which hedge in its action 
by the financial restrictions they im- 
pose. 

The first is the current rate of in- 
terest for call loans. When this rate 
is low but tending to rise, variations of 
it act through the beliefs of the traders 
in so far as they may fear further ap- 
preciation in the rate or may act on a 
theory that stocks should be sold as 
interest rates rise. Here the interest 
rate merges into the mental factor. But 
the interest rate may become strictly 
concrete in effect. Banks may call 
loans and speculators may not be able 
to obtain the necessary wherewithal for 
commitments or the cost of so doing 
may become prohibitive when considered 
in connection with their total resources. 
Such conditions influence directly the 
acts of the traders by the clear revela- 
tion of what may be actually impending 
over them, financially. 

But besides the investment and spec- 
ulative demands for stock and the cur- 
rent rate of interest, there are two 
other factors which by limiting the de- 
mand, influence share prices very mate- 
riallv. The first of these factors, is 
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the quantiy of the floating supply of a 
given stock,—meaning by this, that part 
of the outstanding capitalization which 
is not held for investment or for pur- 
poses of control. In the case of any 
stock, the quantity of the floating sup- 
ply for sale varies as the quotation 
moves up or down, while the quantity 
ordered bought varies in like manner. 

As a stock advances in price more 
and more of it is likely to be bought in 
by outside, or haphazard speculators, 
as they may be called, and held for a 
further advance. At the top of a 
speculative movement upwards the 
amount accumulated before or during 
its early rise may pass into the hands 
of the same sort of buyers as before, 
who look for still higher prices but who 
actually buy at the highest prices and 
who may sell out at a loss on the en- 
suing decline. At the top, also, a cer- 
tain amount of the stock is likely to 
settle in investors’ hands and so become 
part of the fixed supply of that security. 
Thus the floating supply passes regu- 
larly, during an upward movement, 
from strong to weak holders and then 


back again,—part of it, as just seen, 
being permanently taken off the market, 
The most efficient check to the opera- 
tions of a trader is, of course, that im- 
posed by the size of his funds for 
speculative purposes. When _ this 
amount is considered in relation to the 
whole body of traders it forms what, in 
another connection, the late Walter 
Bagehot called the speculative fund of 
a country. This fund limits operations 
in the stock market not only through its 
size but through the sort of traders 
among whom it is distributed—whether 
mostly a relatively few wealthy institu- 
tions and individuals, or among many 
smaller men and concerns, or both. The 
decrease of this fund is the direct cause 
of the phenomenon known as “undigest- 
ed securities.” Its origin is bound up 
with the growth of capital in the coun- 
try. Its size and its distribution, in 
the restrictions they impose on trading, 
have probably more to do with the great 
movements on the exchanges than have 
the reasoned out deductions of the 
largest and best informed traders. 


ALL FOR ONE-EIGHTH COMMISSION. 


By J. Frank Howell. 


O say that not one speculator in ten 
thousand can describe the intrica- 

cies of the way traversed by an order 
to buy or sell one or one million shares 
may appear a gross exaggeration. On 
the contrary, it is a conservative state- 
ment. Ask the first man you meet in 
the customer’s room of any brokerage 
house in the financial district if you 
wish for a verification of seemingly so 
rash a statement. Question that old 
campaigner of forty years, to whom the 
incessant tic-tie-tic of the ticker is 
sweeter music than the grandest sym- 
phony ever composed; in whose eyes the 
stock board possesses more fascinating 
interest than the work of a great artist; 
whose brain cells are filled solely with 
the facts and figures of every stock in 
the market since the game claimed him 
for its own two score years ago—ask 
him what happens to the order he has 


just thrust to the clerk perched upon a 
high stool behind that grilled window. 
He will tell you that the order is 
phoned to the floor-man, copied in a 
book and charged up against your 
name. “That's all,” he says, “just an 
entry here and there. The broker gets 
‘his’ whether you win or lose. It’s an 
easy game for him—easy for him to 
supply leather-covered lounging chairs 
and polite employes when I and others 
like me pay for it. It only needs a lit- 
tle capital, and if I had’”—Here he'll 
tell you the story of his career, and 2 
sordid story it is, why he is not a broker. 
—if you will listen to him. 

And what the old campaigner of 
forty years cannot tell you, the novice 
of a day can hardly explain. In fact, it 
is a question that not even the average 
broker himself could answer offhand. 
Those are details he leaves to his sub- 
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ordinates. It is an intricate and com- 
plex system of operations that the plac- 
ing of the smallest order entails. It in- 
volves at the least fifteen distinct move- 
ments before it is executed. It neces- 
sitates an expert office staff. It tells of 
the responsibility of the broker—it is 
meant for the protection of the trader. 
It is the result of the tremendous 
growth of the Stock Exchange as a 
business proposition. It also explains 
where a goodly portion of that one- 
eighth of one per cent. which the broker 
charges as a commission goes, because it 
takes a large number of those little one- 
eighths paid for the execution of an or- 
der to meet the hundred-and-one ex- 
penses of a well appointed office in the 
Wall Street of to-day—the world’s 
greatest and busiest market. 

Briefly, the career of an order in 
marginal trading, the customer’s put- 
ting up anywhere from ten to thirty per 
cent. margin, is as follows:—He gives 
his order to the clerk who in turn 
*phones it to the exchange, where it is 
given the broker, who executes it and 
reports back to the ‘phone operator, 
keeping a copy of the report for his 
own reference. The ‘phone operator 
reports the execution to the office, where 
a memorandum of the purchase or sale 
is given the customer. The execution 
is then noted on a “margin” slate, kept 
for ready reference, and the original 
report of execution from the exchange 
broker, showing name, from whom 





bought or sold, price, ete., entered in 
purchase-and-sales book. 

From that a confirmation is made at 
the end of the day, water-copied and 
mailed the customer and otherwise veri- 
fied by a triple checking with the blot- 
ter, and the purchase-and-sales book. 
The transaction is then entered in the 
clearing-house blotter, from which the 
clearing-house sheet is made up, as well 
as “comparison tickets,” which are ex- 
changed with the fellow broker or 
brokers with whom the day’s business 
has been transacted. The stock pur- 
chased is either loaned in the loan 
crowd at the close of business or the 
certificates come in the following day, 
when the broker pays for it by certified 
check, and places it in the strong box, 
if he has plenty of money. If not, he 
negotiates a loan with the bank for 
enough to take care of the stock. 

Should the money market become 
feverish, it is possible the bank would 
call the loan, necessitating the broker 
arranging one elsewhere. If the cus- 
tomer long of the stock, is what is 
known as a “setter” or holder for a 
long pull, the broker may experience 
this backing and filling almost daily for 
an indefinite period, for all of which he 
receives one-eighth commission, or 
$12.50, and the possible difference be- 
tween the interest paid the bank and 
charged the customer, out of which 
must come all the bookkeeping, office ex- 
penses, etc., as well as interest on the 
money invested in the business. 


MATHEMATICS OF INCOME COMPUTATIONS. 


By E. Van Deusen. 


Continued from the November Bankers Magazine, page 766. 


Errective Interest RATEs. 


OR every “nominal” interest rate 
there is possible an unlimited 
series of “effective” interest rates—a 
limited number of which are given in 
the tables—determined by— 

(a) The compounding period or 
“frequency of conversion,” which, how- 
ever, is in practice seldom oftener than 
four times annually, so that from this 


cause there would be three slightly 
varying “effective” rates for each 
“nominal” rate; e. g., with a “nomi- 
nal” rate of four per cent. and 
a conversion frequency of four times a 
year, the “effective” interest rate is 
4.060401 per cent.; in other words, the 
“nominal” and “effective” interest rates 
coincide only when the compounding 
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interval happens to be the unit of time 
for the nominal rate—one year. This 
fact, however, is not recognized in the 
ordinary bond tables, where, for ex- 
ample, a four per cent. bond bought at 
par is represented to yield four per 
cent, irrespective of the time and the 
“frequency of conversion.” And— 

(b) Actual capital investment, or cost 
price, above or below the sum return- 
able, redemption value or “par.” In- 
spection of a table shows that a security 
with any given “frequency of conver- 
sion,” bought at par or face value 
yields its “nominal” rate of return 
(save as above noted), irrespective of 
its “term” or life; only in cases of 
bonds bought above or below par does 
the question of “effective” rate or net 
yield actually arise. 


AssuMEep ErrectTive RAtTEs THE START- 
ING Point In ConstrUCTING Bonp 
TABLEs. 


Construction of the ordinary tables 
for bonds of various “terms” to ma- 
turity and of various “nominal” rates 
begins with the assumption of a series 
of “effective” rates for the determina- 
tion of the corresponding prices. The 
“effective” rates so assumed as_ the 
starting points in the better tables com- 
monly range between three per cent. 
and seven per cent. as the minimum and 
maximum, and vary by successive tenths 
of one per cent., often, however, with 
an eighth, or a quarter, or occasionally 
even five-hundredths per cent. varia- 
tions between. In special tables of gov- 
ernment and similar credit obligations, 
with interest payable quarterly, the “ef- 
fective” rates given, especially between 
one and one-half and three per cent., 
commonly vary by .05 per cent. 


Tue Two Prosiems or Bonp TABLEs 
—Basis AND PRICE. 


It is around these two features of 
“effective” interest rate, or net yield, 
and the corresponding price that the 
two main problems, first suggested, of 
bond income hinge, namely—(1) to de- 
termine the price resulting from the 
assumption of and corresponding to a 
specified “effective” rate of income, on 


the one hand; and, on the other—(2) 
the basis, net yield or actual return re- 
sulting from a particular price or capital 
investment. This latter, which starts 
with a given price to determine the 
resulting basis, is the more difficult, in- 
volving the use of algebraic formule, 
as will be treated later. 

The first problem, starting with an 
assumed “effective” rate to determine 
the corresponding price, is a question of 
relatively simpler mathematics, and can 
be solved by a series of arithmetical cal- 
culations made in full, or better, ab- 
breviated by use of ordinary tables of 
“present worth,” or even “compound 
interest.” 


Two Svus-pivisIoNaAL PrRoBLEMs. 


Since, as already suggested, any 
question as to price arises only when 
the “effective” rate taken differs from 
the “‘nominal’—(that is, when the se- 
curity is bought at other than its face 
value)—there are naturally two sub- 
divisions to both the above problems, 
viz.—computation of price when—(a) 
the chosen “effective” rate is higher 
than the “nominal” rate, and—(b) when 
the “effective” rate is lower ;—similar- 
ly, the problem of “basis” return from 
a given capital outlay requires computa- 
tion when—(a) the price paid is below 
par, and when—(b) above par. 


IpEAs oF Basis AND Price Must BE 
Kept SEPARATE AND DISTINCT. 


A clear understanding of the neces- 
sary methods of mathematical treat- 
ment of the above two main problems 
of Bond Tables can be had only as the 
following facts and distinctions are 
plainly perceived: 


Four known factors—viz., the ‘“nom- 
inal” interest rate, “term” of invest- 
ment, principal returnable and “‘effect- 
tive” interest rate—are given in the 
first problem to find the unknown fifth 
—viz., principal to be invested. But 
since, as already suggested, for any 
given bond of definite amount, “term” 
and “nominal” rate, there may be a 
theoretically unlimited series of “effect- 
ive” rates corresponding to various 
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s “ce . ””> 
viz., “nominal 





prices, the first three 
rate, “term” and principal returnable 
—factors may be regarded as “con- 
stants,” and the last two—viz.: “basis” 





and price—as “variables” for any par- 
ticular bond. 

Now, as the price corresponding to 
any assumed “‘basis” or “effective” rate 
is unknown, it is plain that no computa- 
tions to determine price can be made 
which are based on or involve the price 
to be determined, but that the starting 
point and basis on which the computa- 
tions must be made is the assumed 
“effective” rate or net yield which fixes 
the required corresponding price. 


DETERMINATION OF Price Witu Er- 
FECTIVE RAteE ABoveE NoMINAL. 


Accordingly, let it be required to find 
the price corresponding to an “effect- 
ive” rate—(1) above the ‘“nominal;” 
e. g., the price of a twenty-five year 
five per cent. (in semi-annual install- 
ments) $1,000 bond to yield five and a 
half per cent. 


Two Meruops. 


For this, two distinct methods may be 
used: The first, a little the longer but, 
on account of its natural and logical 
viewpoint, rather the readier to grasp 
and hold in mind; the second, mathe- 
matically simpler because of its brevity. 


First Metuop. 


The most natural and simple way to 
look at these problems is to regard the 
investor in his real role of a buyer of 
existing values, and to ask what are the 
values or benefits which the investor 
buys, when he purchases a bond? 

Obviously, they are two:—First, the 
value or benefit of $25 received each 
half year—$50 annually; and second, 
the value of $1,000 to be received 
twenty-five years hence. The question 





then is: What is the total present value 
which should be paid at this time for 
both of the above two benefits? Mathe- 
matically expressed, the problem is: 
What is the sum of the Present Worth 
of the two benefits, the first of which 
is received successively each six months, 
like an insurance “annuity,” from time 
of purchase to time of the loan’s ma- 
turity; and the second of which is re- 
ceived only at the end of the loan’s 
term? 

Here two questions arise: (a) At 
what rate per cent. shall the present 
worth or value of the principal and in- 
come be computed; and (b) at how 
frequent periods shall the computations 
or the “compounding” be made to de- 
termine the price necessary to realize 
the assumed net rate? Now, as else- 
where suggested, in all income compu- 
tations certain assumptions are neces- 
sary, and a general assumption—how- 
ever contrary to fact—concerning all 
capital is that the same is reinvested 
promptly when received. 

(b) Conversion frequency: Obvious- 
ly, such reinvestment can actually take 
place only when the cash is in hand or 
is actually received at the reinvestment 
or compounding periods, as is the case 
with interest income; but the price now 
paid for the value of a bond princi- 
pal is plainly not in hand for reinvest- 
ment, so that the assumption of a re- 
peated compounding period is plainly 
arbitrary; yet, for consistency and uni- 
formity’s sake in practice, the periods 
of theoretically possible reinvestment 
of the price paid for the principal are 
taken to correspond to the periods at 
which the income is received. 

(a) Rate: Again, it is clear that the 
rate at which the principal sum is con- 
sidered to be potentially reinvested is 
necessarily an assumed and arbitrary 
rate, since reinvestment is not and can- 
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not be actually made. Consequently, as 
a rate is necessarily assumed, the “ef- 
fective” rate or basis on which the in- 
vestment is made is, in practice, taken 
and used in this portion of the compu- 
tation of bond yields. 

Reinvestment of the periodic interest 
income is also computed naturally for 
the same compounding periods, and is 
considered to be made at the same “ef- 
fective” interest rate, though, in fact, 
this rate has not the justification for use 
as has the actual prevailing savings 
bank rate at which this money would 
doubtless in practice have to be rein- 
vested. 

The first mathematical question then 
is: What is the Present Worth of a 
emi-annual annuity of $25, or that sum 
received at six months intervals for the 
twenty-five years which the loan or bond 
has to run? Turning first, for brevity, 
to an ordinary table giving the Present 
Worth of an annuity of $1 for succes- 
sive period at given actual or “effect- 
ive” rates, it is found that the Present 
Worth of an annuity of $1 for the term 
in question and at the “effective” rate 
is $26.997169, or for $25—$674.- 
9292+. 

Again, the additional second benefit 
of the sum to be received twenty-five 
years hence is clearly equivalent to one 
thousand times the Present Worth of 
$1 to be received twenty-five years 
hence, estimated at the same “effective” 
interest rate (five and a half per cent.) 
also taken semi-annually, which is 
-257577c., or, for $1,000, $257.577. 

Finally, the sum of the values of 
these two benefits—932.51—repre- 
sents their entire Present Worth, or 
$93.25 per one hundred dollars, as it 
is expressed in the tables. 

The above is a natural, logical and 
clear method, involving but two quan- 
tities, for solving this first problem. It 
is likely, however, that present worth 
tables are not so commonly available as 
are tables of compound interest. 

Accordingly, at this point, it is in 
order to illustrate a relatively simple 
method of deriving Present Worth from 
given Compound Interest. 
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DETERMINATION OF SIMPLE Present 
Wor tu. 
Now the Present Worth of any 
amount, e. g., $1, is such a sum as 


placed at interest for the indicated time 
—which interest, whenever the time ex- 
tends beyond that of the first interest 
pavment, is practically compound in- 
terest—will amount to the given princi- 
pal sum—i. e., $1. In other words, 
finding the Present Worth of $1 is 
nractically the reverse of finding the 
Amount of $1 at the same rate for the 
same time. That is, the compound in- 
terest for two years on $1 at six per 
cent. payable semi-annually, is found 
by successively multiplying the amount 
of $1 at the end of each six months 
period by a “ratio of increase” repre- 
sented by the amount of $1 for one 
six months period at the nominal rate: 
or, $1.03 multiplied by $1.03 equals 
$1.0609 which multiplied by $1.03 
equals $1.092727, ete. 

On the other hand, the Present 
Worth of $1 is found by the opposite 
process of dividing $1 by the amount of 
$1 at the actual rate for one period— 
i. e., in the illustration, $1.03—or is, 
at the beginning of the first six months 
period, .970873c.; this again divided by 
$1.03 (amount of $1) equals .942595; 
which divided again, equals .915141, 
etc. 

Consequently, the Present Worth of 
$1 due at a specified future time is 
found by dividing $1 by the amount of 
$1 for the same time and at the same 
rate, as learned from the ordinary com- 
pound interest tables. 


DETERMINATION OF PRESENT WorTH 
oF AN “ANNUITY.” 


Again, the Present Worth of an “An- 
nuity” or definite sum payable at reg- 
ular intervals for a stated period of 
time can also be derived from ordinary 
compound interest tables as follows: 
(a) From «1 subtract the Present Worth 
of $1, as above indicated, which will 
give the compound discount of $1; (b) 
this compound discount divided by the 
interest rate “effective” for one period 
—(i. e., practically one-half the “ef- 
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fective” annual rate, and taking twice 
the number of years when the interest 
is payable semi-annuaily—in the same 
manner as in determining simple Pres- 
ent Worth)—gives the Present Worth 
of an Annuity of $1—which is simply 
the sum of the increasing Present 
Worth for the series of repeated pay- 
ments up to maturity; this, of course, 
can be multiplied by the number of dol- 
lars received at each of the successive 
interest periods. 


Seconp METHOD. 


Having now found the Present Worth 
of an annuity, a second and shorter 
method of determining price from a 
given basis is as follows: 

The basic hypothesis of the above 
problem is an assumed annual income 
of one-half per cent. or $5 on a $1,000 
bond—above that resulting from the 
“nominal” rate—i. e., $55 vs. $50. 
Now evidently, to receive this extra 
amount, the price paid for the bond 
must be below par. As this additional 
$5 is received at the rate of $2.50 at 
the end of each six months until the 
maturity of the bond, this added semi- 
annual income may be considered an 
annuity of that amount, the value of 
whose Present Worth is to be sub- 
tracted from the full or par value at 
which the cash investment represented 
by the bond would return only the 
“nominal” amount of five per cent., and 
the problem is simply: What is the 
Present Worth of the Annuity of this 
additional This, of course, 
may be found by the same means as 
was the Present Worth of the $25 an- 
nuity in the first method; or, by refer- 
ence to a present worth of annuity 
table. Now, an annual cash income 
per one hundred dollars of $5 (the as- 
sumed extra yield) payable in semi-an- 
nual installments for twenty-five years, 
is equivalent to $2.50 received for fifty 
periods of six months each. 

The Present Worth of a $1 Annuity 
computed at the “effective” rate each 
six months, or 2.75 per cent. for fifty 
periods, is $26.997169, or, for $2.50, 
$67.49292; this present value of the 
akove annuity (of $2.50 compounded at 
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the “effective” rate of 2.75 per cent.) 
represents the amount less than par 
which should be invested to realize a 
net income of one-half per cent., or $5 
a year, more than the cash income ($50) 
which is actually received on the in- 
vestment. 


Er- 


DETERMINATION OF Price WitH 
FECTIVE Rate BeLow NoMINAL. 


Turning now to the second sub-di- 
visional problem, or determination of 
price corresponding to an “effective” 
rat: below the “nominal,” it need mere- 
ly be stated that the same reasoning as 
above and the same methods apply, save 
that the point of view is reversed; that 
is—using the same example—the pres- 
ent assumed “effective” rate is one- 
half per cent., or $5, below the “nom- 
inal’’—(or one per cent. below the pre- 
vious “effective” rate of five and a half 
per cent. ) 

Accordingly, the first method will in- 
volve determination of the Present 
Worth of (a) the semi-annual cash in- 
come of $25, and of (b) the principal 
($1,000) to be received at maturity, 
both figured at the new “effective” rate 
of four and a half per cent.—(vs. five 
and a half per cent., as above). This 
computation, by reason of the one per 
cent. above noted difference in com- 
pounding rate, will show a “premium” 
over par, or sum payable when one-half 
per cent. less than the “nominal” is 
realized, and this premium will be 
larger than the “discount” correspond- 
ing to an “effective” rate one-half per 
cent. above the ‘“‘nominal’’; this differ- 
ence between the amount of “premium” 
or “discount” corresponding to the same 
variation of rate above or below the 
“nominal” increases with the increasing 
“term” or life of the bond; that is, the 
“premium” on a five per cent. bond to 
yield four and a half per cent. in ten 
years is $1.80 larger than the “dis- 
count” on the same bond for the same 
“term” to vield five and a half per 
cent.; for twenty years, the “premium” 
when one-half per cent. below the 
“nominal” is realized, is $5.30 larger 
than the “discount” when one-half per 
cent. above the nominal is realized; sim- 
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ilarly, for thirty years this difference 
is $8.80; for forty years, $11.90, and 
for fifty years, $14.20. 

In applying the second method, it 
is noted that the annual income assumed 
to be received on the investment at the 
basis taken (four and one-half per 
cent.) is five dollars less than the yearly 
“nominal” or cash income, which im- 
plies a corresponding price above par; 
hence the Present Worth of the five 
dollars, treated as an annuity, is to be 
added to the bond’s par. 

From the foregoing it is plain that a 
price corresponding tv any assumed 
“basis” may be readily found for all 
regular or entire interest periods, so 
that it is unnecessary to refer to bond 
value tables where an ordinary table of 
compound interest is available; neither 
is it necessary to attempt to “interpo- 
late” a “basis” where the particular net 
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yield or “effective” rate desired is not 
given in the available book of bond 
tables. 

For intermediate or partial time pe- 
riods custom—governed by convenience, 
rather than correctness—simply appor- 
tions the difference between the net or 
ex-interest price given for the next 
longer and shorter times in the same 
ratio that the particular odd time period 
bears to the entire difference between 
the longer and shorter times—in this 
method following the principle used to 
“interpolate” intermediate “nominal” 
interest rates between those regularly 
given. 

The above problems are practically 
the most important in income computa- 
tions, since, as a rule, income bearing 
securities are bought “‘on a basis,” or to 
return a desired and specified net yield. 

(To be continued. ) 


INVESTMENT NEWS AND NOTES. 


—Western Pacific Railway first mortgage 
gold five per cent. bonds, due 1933, are 
offered by Judson G. Wall & Sons, New 
York, at 98 and interest. At this price 
they net about 5.10 per cent. These 
bonds are a closed mortgage on 927 miles 
of road, constituting the Pacific coast ex- 
tension from Salt Lake City to San Fran- 
cisco, of the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 


road. ‘The road has lower grades than 
any other railroad crossing the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. The road has cost 


much more than the first mortgage bonds 
issued. The bonds are also secured by a 
first mortgage on the San Francisco ter- 
minals of the company. ‘The interest on 
these bonds is guaranteed by the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad. The surplus of 
the D. & R. G. for the year ending June 
30, 1908, after all charges was $3,535,835. 
Over $10,000,000 of these bonds are held 
by some of the largest insurance companies, 
national banks, trust companies, trustees 
and private investors all over the United 
States and foreign countries. 


—“Trrigation under the Carey Act” is the 
title of an interesting booklet recently is- 
sued by the Rudolph Kleybolte Co. and 
in which is contained much valuable infor- 
mation about the law governing the re- 
clamation of waste lands. “Practically all 
humid lands in the United States,” says 
the booklet “are now in private ownership. 
Arid lands, when irrigated, are exceedingly 





fertile, and abundant crops are assured; 
therefor, all such lands are in sharp de- 
mand at increasing prices. Of all the 
methods provided for reclaiming land, the 
Carey Act has proved the most attractive, 
both to investors and settlers. As a result, 
in some cases, filings are made on the full 
acreage of a segregated tract even before 
the water is ready for delivery, thus in- 
suring from the start the rapid growth of 
a well populated farming cummunity, the 
springing up of towns as mercantile and 
shipping centers, and quick advances in the 
sale value of lands and hence a speedy re- 
turn to the development company on its 
investment.” 


—The new Bethlehem Steel Company six 
per cent. five year notes are the subject of 
an interesting circular just issued by 
Plympton, Gardiner & Co., of New York 
and Chicago. The Bethlehem company, it 
will be remembered, is the concern headed 
by Charles M. Schwab, former president of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, who entered 
it a few years ago and has been mainly 
responsible for the remarkable progress 
made by the company since that time. 

So great has become the business of the 
company during the present boom in the 
steel trade that its management has de- 
cided to borrow $7,500,000 at six per cent. 
for five years—$2,500,000 to retire an ex- 
isting issue of six per cent. notes and the 
remainder for additions to the plant at 
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Bethlehem to bring melting capacity up to 
rolling capacity, enlarging output of ore 
properties in order to take care of present 
demand for products. These improvements 
it is claimed, to be made at an outlay of 
about $5,000,000, will double the capacity 
of mills built in 1906 at a cost of 
$12,000,000. 

Under its present aggressive and efficient 
management the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion has before it a great future. The 
opportunity to lend money to such a con- 
cern at six per cent. for five years on se- 
curity amounting to just three times the 
amcunt of the loan, is one which investors 
will hardly overlook. 


—So many market letters are issued 
which read as though the firm felt that it 
must send out a letter but made every 
effort to keep from saying anything defi- 
nite, that it is refreshing to pick up a 
letter like that issued by Swartwout & 
Appenzellar, New York, containing live in- 
formation and new ideas. On Union Pa- 
cific a letter issued by that firm last month 
is particularly explicit. “In our Market 
Letter of August 28th,” says the advice, 
“we endeavored to answer the question ‘Is 
Union Pacific a safe purchase at 200? 
We believe that it is. The stock sold in 
August last as high as 219. It can now be 
bought in the neighborhood of 200, at which 
price it yields five per cent. on the invest- 
ment. There are many who believe that 
Union Pacific will be the leader of the 
market in the near future, and it does not 
seem unreasonable that this stock should 
sell at 250 before the present bull move- 
ment is over.” 


—Mention was made last month, in this 
department, of the Cincinnati Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., the oldest public service cor- 
poration in the United States, with an un- 
broken dividend record running back to 
1842. Attention is now called to an in- 
teresting booklet just issued by White & 
Co., of New York, describing the Columbia 
Gas & Electric Co., the holding company, 
formed in 1906 to acquire a majority of the 
stock of the Union Gas & Electric Co., 
which, in turn, is the lessee of the proper- 
ties and perpetual franchises of the Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Co. 

Aside from its control of the stock of the 
Cincinnati Company, the Columbia Co. has 
acquired practically all of the stock of the 
Cleveland Gas Light and Coke Co., and has 
leased the property of the Cincinnati Gas 
Transportation Co. and the Cincinnati, 
Newport and Covington Light & Traction 
Co. All of which shows the growth of 
the Columbia Co. and the great scope of 
its business. Messrs. White & Company’s 
booklet is the record of a highly successful 
enterprise—and very interesting reading. 
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—A. M. Kidder & Co., specialists in 
guaranteed stocks, are compiling a com- 
plete list of active and inactive railroad 
company guaranteed and preferred stocks 
and underlying telegraph stocks listed in 
the various markets, all of which are ex- 
empt from taxation to a holder in the ma- 
jority of the Eastern states, including 
New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, ete. 
This list will be sent to all stock exchange 
houses, banks and institutions, or to anyone 
on request. 


—TIrrigation bonds continue to find a 
ready market with investors, an interesting 
offer being the North Platte Valley Irri- 
gation Co. first sixes being sold by Messrs. 
Blake & Reeves. 

The land being irrigated is located on 
both sides of the North Platte river, in 
Natrona, Converse and Laramie counties, 
Wyoming, and comprises approximately 
100,000 acres of rich, alluvial, agricultural 
land. The Chicago & Northwestern Rali- 
way runs from east to west in such a way 
through the land that at no point is the 
distance greater than eight miles from the 
railway. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. (through its Colorado & Southern 
purchase) traverses part of this land, and 
with its extension (which is now under con- 
tract) will eventually pass through two- 
thirds of the property; thereby assuring 
ample and accessible railroad facilities. 
The value of this land fully irrigated and 
cultivated, based upon actual selling values, 
will be in excess of $10,000,000 or more than 
five times the amount of this issue of bonds. 
The bonds, which are being sold at par 
and interest are secured by a first mort- 
gage on all the property of the North 
Platte Valley Irrigation Company, con- 
sisting of a dam (the largest re-enforced 
steel-concrete dam in the world), reservoirs, 
canals, ditches, laterals, water-rights, right 
of way, hydro-electric plant, transmission 
lines, real estate, contracts, franchises, notes 
and mortgages, and all other property 
which may hereafter be acquired. 


—An interesting circular issued by the 
“Open Market Securities Department” of 
Messrs. Edmund & Charles Randolph 
describes the noteworthy development made 
by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. during 
the past few years. The company, it ap- 
pears, through its constituent companies 
serves sixty per cent. of the population of 
the State of California with gas, electricity 
and water. A territory of 31,489 square 
miles is covered, in which there are over 
100 cities and towns, among the largest 
being San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose, 
Berkeley, Sacramento, Stockton, Alameda 
and Fresno. The population of all the 
cities and towns supplied exceeds 1,350,000. 

No dividend has as yet been paid on 
the common stock, but judging from the 
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following table of earnings, printed in the 
Wail Street Journal of Sept. 13, dividends 
on the common are not very far off. 

The following table shows the outstand- 
ing stock of both classes, and the percent- 
age earned on each since 1905: 





Preferred Percent. Common Per ct. 
Year. Stock. Earned. Stock. Earned. 
1909. ....$9,979,000 28.54 $18,275,000 33:5 
1908..... 9.979,000 18.16 17,803,000 6.82 
ae 9,979,000 14.11 12,803,000 6.32 
1906..... 9,979,000 9.35 12,803,000 2.62 


—Of interest to investors taking an in- 
terest in bonds secured by natural re- 
sources are the $500,000 Michigan-Pacific 
Lumber Co. first sixes being offered by E. 
B. Cadwell & Co., of New York. The 
bonds are secured by a closed first mort- 
gage on the company’s fifty square miles 
of timber land on Vancouver Island and 
were issued for the purpose of refunding 
all the company’s indebtedness, and to fur- 
nish cash working capital of $60,000 to- 
gether with a cash trust fund of $50,000 to 
guarantee the prompt payment of all gov- 
ernment license fees. A _ reliable estimate 
places the amount of standing timber at 
2,580,000,000 feet worth $2,292,000 on the 
stump. The bonds, which are being sold 
to net six pre cent., appear to be amply 
secured, 
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Public service bonds which are findin 
favor with the investor are the Birmingham 
Raiiway, Light & Power Co. refunding 
and extension mortgage sixes being offered 
by Isidore Newman & Son of New York. 
The great development of the hustling Ala- 
bama city during the past few years is too 
well known to require comment, and with 
this development the city’s light and power 
company has fully kept pace, the earn- 
ings for the first ten months of this year 
being 15.3 per cent. in excess of the net 
earnings during the corresponding time 
last year. The Birmingham Railway, Light 
& Power Company is a consolidation of 
twelve original street railway, gas and 
electric light companies owning and operat- 
ing the entire street railway, gas and elec- 
tric lighting business in the city of Bir- 
mingham, and all of the principal nearby 
cities and towns, except the gas business 
in Bessemer and the electric lighting in 
North Birmingham. The physical condi- 
tion of the property is excellent; the street 
railway lines are all well built; all but 21.3 
miles are laid with from sixty to 117-pound 
rails. The gas and electric light plants 
are modern in construction and equipment, 
and of capacity sufficient to provide for 
a large increase in business. 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


[Corrected to November 20, approximate yield figured 


brokers in 
unlisted 


Quoted by Judson G. Wall & Sons, 
investment securities and dealers in 
and inactive railroad and industrial securities. 


GOVERNMENT, STATE AND CITY BONDS. 


Approx. 








Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 
U. & Gov. reg. 96, 1986....0. 100 -100% ...- 
U. 8S. Gov. reg. 38, 1918...... 101%4-102 or 
Panama Canal reg. 2s, 1936.. 99%-100 ae 
Dist. of Columbia 3-65s, 1924..106 -108 2.95 
Alabama 4s, 1956.............100%-103% 3.85 
Georgia 4468, 1916....cscsccses 103 -105 3.70 
Louisiana new cons. 4s, 1914.. 95 - 99 4.35 
Massachusetts 3'%s, 1940...... 96 - 98 3.65 
New York State 3s, 1959...... 102 -103 2.89 
North Carolina cons. 4s, 1910. 99 -100 4.00 
South Carolina 4%s, 1933..... 102 -105 4.18 
Tennessee new set'nt 3s, d 5 98 3.70 





BBC, 1871... 51. - 54 








Virginia def. 6s ans 
Joston S%s, 1929... .ccescccee 97 - 98% 3.65 
New York 4%s, 1957 110 -110%% 4.00 
New York 4%s, 1917 103 -103% 4.00 
New York 4s, 1957 10014-10601 3.95 
New York 4s, 193 100 -100% 3.97 
New York 3%s, 1954.....-... 891%4- 90% 3.95 
New York 3%s, 1930.......-- 89%4- 90 3.96 
New York 6s, (revenue), 1910.10214-10314 3.85 


SHORT TERM SECURITIES. 


quotations for the 
industrial 


Following are current 
principal short-term railway 
securities. Date of maturity 
of the importance of those dates in computing 
the value of securities with so near a maturity. 
first of the month 


and 


is given, because 


All notes mature on the 


as of December 1.] 


where the day is otherwise 
is semi-annual on all. Ac- 
be added to price. 


named 
specified; 
crued interest should 


except 
interest 


Approx. 

Bid. Asked. Yield. 

Am. Cig. A 4s, Mar. 15, *11.. 98 98% 4.75 
Am. Cig. B 48, Mar. 15, '12.. 97 97% 4.90 
Am. Tack. Ge. Get... *20. «400% 99% 100% 4.70 
Am. Tel. & T. 5s, Jan., ’10..100 100% 3.50 
Atl. Coast L. 5s, Mar., ’10..100% 100% 3.50 
“Big Four’ 5s, June, ’11....100 101 4.30 


4148, '27.. 99% 101 


B., R. & Pitts. Eq. 




















C., H. & D. 48, July, °1%3.... 96% 97 
Del. & Hud. 4%s, July, 2..102% 102% 
tot. HT. Ce BOs. “2occccus 103 103% 
K. Cc. R. & L. 68, Sept., °12.. 98% 99 
Lack. Steel 5s, Mar., '10.... 99% 100 
Louis. & N. 5s, Mar., ’10....100% 100% 
Lake Shore 5s, Feb., '10.... 99% 100% 
Mich. Cen. 5s, Feb., °10..... 99% 100% 
Minn. & St. L. 5a, Feb., °11.. 99 9916 
N. Y. Central 5s, Feb., ’10.. 99% 100% 
N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., ’10.100% 101 
N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 58, Nov., °12.101% 102 
N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., ’14.102% 103 
N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 58, Nov., °16.103 104% 
N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 58, Nov., °19.104 106 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 58, Jan. 9, °10..100 100% 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., ’°11....100% 101 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan. 9, ’12..101% 102% 
Norf. & West. 5s, May, ’10..100% 100% 
No. American 5s, May, ‘'12.. 98 100 
Penn. R. R. 5s, Mar. 15, ’10..100% 101% 
Sst. L. & S. Jan., °11.. 98% 99% 
St. L. & S. Feb., '12. 95% 96% 
Southern Ry Feb., '10.... 99% 100% 
Tidewater 6s, June, '13...... 101% 102 
Pitts, Shawmut & North. 

rec. ctfs. 58, Jan., °14..... 99 100 5.00 
Wabash 4%s, May, ‘'10...... 991% 100 4.50 

- on 


Westinghouse 6s, Aug., '10... 101% 5.25 
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INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. Bid. Asked. 
‘i Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M.S. R. Co.)..200 270 
Bid. Asked. Elmira & Williamsport pfd. (Nor. 
Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western... - on Oi ag Menon ip igh segeree es 4 + 
Atlanta & West Point vasteaeee tes pa Pe Erie & Pittebure a " 3 Seems 11 HH 
‘Atlantic Coast Line of Conn......¢ 320 345 Franklin Tel Go (Wrest bees a0 a5 
Buffalo & Susquehanna ........... 26 32 i Weaes ‘ aoe my ir a°%s 
Central New England ............ 6 12 M.S) Dp seen 142 
Central New England, pref........ 18 23 Forty- second St. & G. St. RR Met. 
Chicago, Indianapolis » and 52 > St. Ry.) . 190 
‘hicago, ind. & Louisville, pref.... 67 7 St. RY.) oo eec esse cerns eee eee eens ¢ os 
Saeatonath. Hamilton & Dayton.... 25 45 ary ey & Bk. Co. (L. & “en 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref... 60 70 Gola & Stock Tel. “Co. |W. U.)--.-108 hs 
cae, & Creme & Ses. Fee... =e Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.}..:120 130 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac., pref..105 4 Hereford Railway (Maine Central).. 85 95 
Cincinnati Northern ............+- 30 40 Inter. Ocean Telegraph (W. U.) 95 105 
Cleveland, Akron & Columbus..... 66 75 Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. aeats" 99 102 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref. .105 110 Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 90 95 
Delaware ...... cert e cere e ttre eens 77 81 Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.)....170 175 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, pref..... 80 85 Kalamazoo, Al. & G. Rapids (L. S. 
Detroit & Mackinac ..........+++. 45 55 ME os nei t-cdiva argc waieas wees aac MO: ies 
Detroit & Mackinac, pref.......... 90 95 Kan. C. Ft. Scott & M pfa. (St. L. 
Grand Rapids & Indiana ........ 45 55 Me TD o ccncicinavecranch canowens 80 82 
Georgia, South. & Florida ........ 30 36 K. C. St. L. & C. pfd. (Chic. & Al.).130 ... 
Georgia, South. & Flor., 1st pref.. 93 95 Lake Shore Special —— Ss. & N. 
Georgia, South. & Flor. 2d pref... 73 78 Pen hee arn errr 290 aaa 
Huntington & Broad Top siéve © 12 Little Miami (Penn. a eRe 208 215 
Huntington & Broad Top, pref.... 30 32% Little Schuylkill Nav. & Coal (Phil. 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.... 14 15 et Ee ee 113 120 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref. 23 24 Louisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & )- 167 175 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. 13% 14% Mine Hill & Schuylkill Hav. (F. 
Louisville, Hend. & St. L., pref... 33 39 ree Tee ee © 120 128 
SMR CHUNOOD 6. s/c acne vista-vusne'es 190 205 Mobile & Birmingham pfd. 4% (So. “ 
Maryland & Pennsylvania 26 Ry.) ..... tenet eee te eeeeeeees 7 80 
Wichiean Central ........ccccosers 155 175 Mobile & Ohio (So. Ry.) ......+.+. 84 88 
Minasingl Central .....i.0.605056000% 40 45 Morris Can. pfd. (Lehigh Valley)..170  ... 
Pitts. Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref....108 115 Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & W.)..184 ... 
Dara MAWGMEEE  oi.5 Se-clore as etnccormsissass 22 24 Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.).....185 190 
: sew re ve ae - N. H. & Northampton (N. Y. N. H. 
Pere Marquette, Ist pref.......... 56 58 & i. I.) 100 
Be att nate Northern. 28) N Transportation’ Go.’ (PaRR} "280 388 
St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pac., pref.. 45 55 N. (¥. Brooktyn 4 & Man. Beach pfd. at0 120 
Seaboard Company 186 oN. ¥. & Harlem (N.Y. Centrai)::1:290 305 
Seaboard, Ist pref. os N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.)...125 130 
Seaboard, 2d pref. E _ on 39 Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Go. 1140 190 
Spokane & Inland Empire ........ 55 65 North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.) .162 167 
Spokane & Inland Empire, pref... 70 80 North Pennsylvania (Phila. &R.)..198 203 
Texas Central ........-eeeeeeeeeee 35 38 Northern R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.) 85 95 
anes Central, pret. «.ccsescessces 72 78 Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)....109 page 
Williamsport & North Branch..... 1 3 Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y. N.H. & H.).200 ces 
Writesville & Tennile ........0.0.. 25 30 Ogden Mine R.R. (Con. R.R.of N.J.). 96 102 
Old Colony (N. Y. N. H. &H.) ...-.- 185 200 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & W.)..220 230 
GUARANTEED STOCKS. Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.). 65 7 
7 = 20 Peoria & Bureau Val. ic. R. I. & P.) 1185 195 
[Corrected to November 20.] Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa. R. R.)..245 eee 


: neta , Pitts. B. & L. (P. L. BE. & C. Co.).. 33 “36 
wy A. Elster & Cy, SER NS ET See. Pe. Was & OR FO SETS «| ONT 
York Stock Exchange, 18 Wall St., New Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Co. special 


York. (as: ws Me Sawn euewewace wales eae 175 
Pitts. & North Adams (B. & Ad 0187 134 
(Guaranteeing Company in parentheses.) Pitts. McW’port & Y. (P. & L. E. 
| SS eee eer ee eee 127 133 
Bid. Asked. Providence & Worcester (N. Y. H 
Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..275 aoe Bs? -vces nan « nscenpethsmndiumtecdeee: 280 
Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P.).140 150 Rensselaer & Saratoga (D. & H.)..195 202 
Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So. R.R.).180 coe Rome & Clinton (D. & H.) ........ 145 ree 
Augusta & Savannah A L (Cen. Rome, Watertown & O. (N. Y. Cen.) .124 128 
OE SB necccn tage cecnee one parr | 115 Saratoga & Schnectady (D. & H.)...168 cat 
Beech Creek (N. Y. Central)...... 99 103 Second Avy. St. R. R. (M.S. R.Co.).. 20 50 
Boston & Lowell (B. & M.).....-... 220 230 Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 80 100 
Bleecker St. & F. Ry. Co. (Met. Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.)....110 130 
De Gee, WOM PRP ees 20 30 Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.)..110 115 
Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.).....227 aie Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.)....172 nse 
‘ Boston & Providence (Old Colony).295 305 Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R.).. .. 275 
Broadway & Tth Av. R. R. Co. Upper Coos (Maine Central) ...... 135 145 
Oe OS Ae SS ee eee 140 eae Utica .& Black River (Rome, W. _ : 
Brooklyn City R. R. (Bk. H. R. R. Mm GRD . csccuaveskensteasenssawes 174 178 
ot ee eRe etree b> 196 199 Utica, Chen. & Susqueh (D. L ane om 
amde a Surlineto Co. (Pe _ Se SS er re rrr eee 5 5§ 
ppt nce endl ee 40 w= United N. J. '& Canal Go. (Pa RR) 1250 254 
Catawissa R. R. (Phila. & Read.)..115 125 Valley of New York (Del. L. & W.)..123 128 
Cayuga & Susquehanna (D. L. & W.).215 nee Ware R. R. (Boston & Albany)... .160 was 
Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 25 Warren R. R. (Del. Lack. & W.)....172 178 
Christopher & 0 x 2. e. te 7A’ y 
On Be RY Fates age selbor: Rv 7595 NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY, GAS AND 
Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. oconee 178 FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. 
i; Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterme nt. -100 104 
' Columbus & Xenia (Pa. R. R.)...... 200 206 [Corrected to November 20.] 
Commerci Tni ‘om'l C. Co.)..110 20 . - 
Com’'l Saks ‘of Me. (Com'l G.. Co.) 110 — Quoted by Williamson & Squire, members New 
Concord & Montreal (B. & M.)....170 ea% York Stock Exchange, brokers and dealers in 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. & M. Oi. -170 as Siena ‘ a or : S 
Conn. & Passumpsic (B. & L.). .135 145 investment securities, 25 Broad street, New 
Conn. River (B. & M.) .255 265 York. 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & D.)..180... Bid. Asked. 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila. & R.).195 205 Bleecker St & Ful Fy 
Detroit, Hillsdale & S&S W. (L. S. & S66 GE si-ccesssncas ..1950 J&T 61 68 
DEE scctdvedene cos seb enewe wes 99 102 Bway Surf Ry Ist 5s..1924 J&J 102 104 
East Pa. (Phila. & Reading)...... 130 140 Bway & 7th Av stock..... ce Bee 160 
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Bid. Asked. 


Bway & 7th Av Con 58.1943 J&J 102 105 
Bway & 7th Av 2d 5s..1914 J&N 100 101 
Col & 9th Av ist 5s...1993 M&S 99 101 
Christopher & 10th St. ficeise QJ 80 90 
Dry Dk E B & Bat 5s. 1932 J&D 96 
Dry Dock E B & Bat 

Ctfs 5s 19 F&A 48 
42a St M & St N Av6s.1910 M&S 99% 
Lex Av & Pav Fy 5s..1922 M&S 87 
Second Av Ry stock cone 15 
Second Av Ry 1st 5s..1909 M&N 97% 
Second Av Ry Cons 58.1948 F&A 74 
Sixth Av Ry _ stock ee 
South Ferry Ry 1st 58.1919 A&O 88 
Tarryt'n W P & M5s.1928 M&S 60 
Union Ry ist 5s 1942 F&A 100 
Westchester El Ry 58.1943 J&J 65 
Yonkers Ry ist 5s A&O_ 88 
Central Union Gas 5s. J&IJ 102 
Equitable Gas Light 5s. 71932 M&S 104 
New Amst Gas Cons 58.1948 J&J 100 
N Y & E R Gas Ist 58.1944 J&J 104 
N Y & E R Gas Con 5s.1945 J&J 97 
Northern Union Gas 58.1927 M&N 98 
Standard Gas Light 5s.1930 M&N 100 
Westchester Light 5s..1950 103% = 
Brooklyn Ferry Gen 58.1943 30 
Hoboken Fy ist Mtg 58.1946 106% 107% 
NY & Bkn Fy Ist Mt 68.1911 93 97 
NY & Hobok Fy Gen 58.1946 - 
10th & 23d St Ferry... 36 Paes 
10th & 23d St Fv Ist 5s. i9i9 65 70 
Union Ferry 30 31 


Q 
Union Ferry Ist 5s.... N 96 99 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 
[Corrected to November 20.] 
Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., broker and 
dealer in miscellaneous securities, 33 Wall 


street, New York. 
Bid. Asked. 


American Book 158 
American Brake §S 85 
American Brake Shoe & F. onan 123 
American Brass 1 
American Chicle 

American Chicle pref. 

American Coal Products 

American Gas & Electric 

American Gas & Electric pref.. 
American Light & Traction. 
American Light & Traction ‘pref. 
American Typefounders 

American Typefounders pref. 
Babcock & Wilcox 

Borden's Milk 

Borden's Milk pref 

Bush Terminal 

Connecticut Ry. & Lighting 5 
Connecticut Ry. & Lighting pref.. 
Cripnle Creek Cent. 28 
Cripple Creek Cent. pref 

Du Pont Powder 

Du Pont Powder pref. 

E. W. Bliss 

E. W. Bliss pref 

Empire Steel & 

Empire Steel & Iron 

International Nickel 

International Nickel pref 
International Silver 

International Silver pref 

Inter. Time Recording 

Inter. Time Recording pref 
Lackawanna Steel 

National Sugar pref 

Royal Baking Powder 

Royal Baking Powder pref 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting.. 
Singer Manufacturing 47 
Standard Coupler 

Standard Coupler pref 

Texas & Pacific Coal 

Tri-City Ry. & Lt 

Tri-City Railway & Light pref.... 
Union Typewriter .. 

Union Typewriter 1st pref 

Union Typewriter 2d pref 

United States Emvelope........... 5 
United States Envelope pref 

U. S. Ind. Alcohol 

U. S. Ind. Alcohol pref 

Virginian Railway 

Western Pacific 
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ACTIVE BONDS. 
[Corrected to November 20.] 
Quoted by Swartwout & Appenzellar, bankers, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 44 Pine 


street, New York. 
Bid. Asked, 

Amer. Agri. Chem. 
Amer. Steel Foundries 4s, 1923.... 
Amer. Steel Foundries 6s, 1935.... 
Balt. & Ohio, Southwest. Div. 3%s. 
Bethlehem Steel 5s 6 
Chi., Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s. 98% 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 4s... 99% 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 3%s. 89 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton 4s...... 96% 
Denver & Rio Grande Ref'ng 5bs.. 93% 
Louis. & Nashville unified 4s...... 
Mason City & Ft. Dodge 
Norfolk & West. Divisionals 4s. 
Savannah, Florida & Western 6s. 
Va. Carolina Chem. Ist 5s........ 
Western Maryland 4s 
Wheeling & Lake Erie cons. 4s.... 
Wis. Central, Superior & Duluth 4s 94 
Western Pacific 5s 97% 


COAL BONDS. 
[Corrected to November 20.] 
Quoted by Frederic H. Hatch & Co., dealers in 
investment securities, 30 Broad street, New 


York. 
Bid. Asked. 

Beech Creek C. & Coke ist 5s, 1944. 80 85 
Cahaba Coal Min. Co. 1st 6s, 1922.105 110 
Clearfield Bitum. Coal list 4s, 1940. 80 85 
Consolidated Indian Coal ist Sink- 

ing Fund 5s, 1935 90 
Continental Coal ist 5s, 1952...... § 100 
Fairmont Coal Ist 5s, 1931 é 97 
Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke 

ist Sinking Fund 5ds, 1951 
Monongahela River Con. 

Coke, Ist 6s, 
New Mexico Railway & Coal Ist a 

Coll, Tr. 5s, 1947 
New Mexico Railway & Coal Con. 

& Coll. Tr. 5s, 1951 
Pittsburg Coal Co. Ist & Coll. 

Sinking Fund 5s, 1954 
Pleasant Val. Coal Co. Ist 5s, 1928. 
Pocohontas Consol. Collieries ist 

5s, 1957 87 
Somerset Coal Co. 1st Gt, BSB .00- 
Sunday Creek Co. Coll. Tr. 5s, 1944 70 
Vandalia Coal ist 6s, 1930. 
Victor Fuel ist 5s, 1 Seeeae 
Webster Coal & Coke Ist 5 
West End Coll. 1st 5s, 1913... 


POWER COMPANY BONDS. 
[Corrected to November 20.] 
Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., bankers, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, 


24 Broad street, New York. 

Bid. Asked. 
Power & Elec. Co. 
a kas.oo's ae ware 97 100 
Elec. 


Guanajuato 

Bonds, 6%, due 
Guanajuato Power & 

Pref., 6%, cumulative § eke 
Guanajuato Power & El. Com, 33 37 
Arizona Power Co. Bonds, 6%, due 

1933 85 91 
Arizona Power Co. re 46 
Arizona Power Co. 26 
Great Western Power Co. 

5%, due 1946 93 96 
Western Power Co. Pref.......... 58% 60 
Western Power Co. 38% 40 
Mobile Elec. Co. Bds.. 5%, » os 93% 
Mobile Electric Co. Pref., 75 . 
Mobile Electric Co. Com 20 


FOREIGN BONDS. 
[Cerrected to November 20.] 
Quoted by Zimmermann & Forshay, 
9 and 11 Wall street, New York. 
Bid. Asked. 
93% 
84% 


bankers, 


German Consols 3%s 
German Consols 5s 

Prussian Government 4s 102% 
Bavarian Government 4s 102% 
Hessian Government 3%s ........ 91% 92% 
Saxony Government 3s 2 83% 
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Hamburg Government ¢ c 83 
City of Berlin 4s 102 
city of Cologne 101% 
City of Augsberg 101 
City of Munich 4s 101% 
City of Frankfurt a-M. 3% 921% 93% 


Austrian Government 4s 
Swedish Government 4s 
Mexican Government Gold 
Russian Government Gold 
French Government Rente 
British Consols 2%s 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


Corrected to November 10, 


NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Aetna National Bank 8 175 185 
Amer. Exchange Nat. coe ae 240 248 
Bank of America 26 580 590 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. 12 335 350 
Bank of the Metropolis.... 16 380 410 
Bank of N. Y., N. B. A.... 14 328 335 
Bank of Washington Hts.. 8 265 acon 
Battery Park Nat. Bank... 130 ae 
Bowery Bank 12 375 coe 
Bronx Borough Bank ...... 300 
Bryant Park Bank ..... ee 150 
Century Bank coe 6 160 
Chase National 370 
Chatham National cece 330 
Chelsea Exchange Bank.... 190 
Chemical National Bank.... 18 430 
Citizens Central Nat. Bk... 157 
Coal & Iron Nat. Bank sa 
Colonial Bank 
Columbia Bank 
Corn Exchange Bank 
East River Nat. Bank.... 
Fidelity Bank ...... 
Fifth Avenue Bank ...... 
Fifth National Bank ... 
First National Bank 
Fourteenth Street Bank.... 
Fourth National Bank . 
Gallatin National Bank. 
Garfield National Bank..... 
German-American Bank .. 
German Exchange Bank.. 
Germania Bank 
GreenWitch Bank ..cesscvce 
Hanover National Bank.... 
Importers’ & Traders’ Nat. 
Bank 
Irving Nat. Exchange Bk.. 
Jefferson Bank 
Liberty National Bank 
Lincoln National Bank 
Market & Fulton Nat. 
Mechanics’ Nat. Bank 
Mercantile Nat. Bank 
Merchants’ Ex. Nat. 
Merchants’ Nat. Bank 
Metropolitan Bank 
Mount Morris Bank 
Mutual Bank 
Nassau Bank .. 
Nat. Bk. of Commerce 
Nat. Butchers’ & Drovers’.. 
National City Bank 
National Copper Bank 
National Park Bank ..... 
National Reserve Bank e 
New _ Netherlands’ Bank.... 
N. Y. County Nat. Bank.. 
N. Y. Produce Ex. Bank.... 
Night & Day Bank ....... 
Nineteenth Ward Bank 
Northern Bank 
Pacific Bank .. 
Peoples’ Bank 
Phenix National Bank | 
Plaza Bank 
Seaboard National “Bank... 
Second National Bank .... 
Sherman National Bank.... 
renee 
Twelfth Ward Bank ...... 
Twenty-Third Ward anit 
Union Ex. Nat. Bk. 
West Side Bank 
Yorkville Bank 


7 


1909. 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Astor Trust Co. § 25 335 
5 85 
5 


Bankers Trust Co. 5 
Trust Co. i 1 45 1 
Trust Co. 2 410 ees 

Tewet Co. ..<\ oe ; 160 175 
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Broadway 
Brooklyn 
Carnegie 
Citizens’ Trust Co. .... aa 130 
Central Trust Co. 1000 
Columbian Trest CO. ..cccss 3 290 
Commercial Trust Co. 

Empire Trust Co. 

Equitable Trust Co. 

Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 

(par $25) 
Fidelity Trust Co. 
Fifth Avenue Trust Co.. 
Flatbush Trust Co. 
Franklin Trust Co. 

Fulton Trust Co. .. 

Guaranty Trust Co. 

Guardian Trust Co. 

Hamilton Trust Co. 

Home Trust Co. 

Hudson Trust Co. ° 

International Bank’g Corp.. 

Kings Co. Trust Co. 

Knickerbocker Trust Co.... 

Lawyers Mortgage 

Lawyers Title Insurance & 
Trust Co. 

Lincoln Trust 

Long Isl. Loan ny Trust. Co. 

Manhattan Trust Co. 


$30) 
Mercantile Trust Co. 
Metropolitan Trust Co. 
Morton Trust Co. 
Mutual Alliance Trust Co.. 
Nassau Trust Co. 
National Surety Co. 
N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co. 
N. Y. Mtg. & Security Co.. 
New York Trust Co. 2 660 
Peoples’ Trust Co. .. ° 280 
Standard Trust Co. i 375 
Title Guar. & Trust Co..... 2 560 
Trust Co. of America 5 
Union Trust Co. 
U. S.. Mtg. & 
United States Trust Co.... 
Van Norden Trust Co 
Washington Trust Co. 
Windsor Trust Co. 
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BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 60 


Congress St., Boston. 

Last 
Sale. 
145% 
103% 
140 
218 
341% 
181% 


Div. 
Name. Rate. 


Atlantic National Bank ......-... 6 
Boylston National Bank 
Commercial National Bank ...... 
Eliot National Bank ...........+. 
First National Bank 
First Ward National Bank 
Fourth National Bank .......... 
Merchants National Bank 
National Bank of Commerce 
National Market Bank, Brighton. 
Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury... 
National Shawmut Bank .... 
National Union Bank 
National Security Bank . 
New England National Bank 
Old Boston National Bank . 
Peoples’ National Bank, Roxbury.. 
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Last 
Sale. 


227% 


Div. 


Name. Rate. 


Second National Bank 
South End National 104% 
State National Bank 7 172% 
Webster & Atlas National Bank... 173 
Winthrop National Bank 10 325 


* No public sales. 
BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 


Name. 


American Trust Co. 

Bay State Trust Co. 
Beacon Trust Co. 
Boston Safe D. & T. Co. 
City Trust Co. 
Columbia Trust Co. 
Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Dorchester Trust Co. 
Exchange Trust Co. 
Federal Trust Co. 
International Trust Co. 
Liberty Trust Co. 
Mattapan D. & T. Co. 
Mechanics Trust Co. 
New England Trust Co. 
Old Colony Trust Co. 
Puritan Trust Co. 

State Street Trust Co. .. 
United States Trust Co. 


* No public sales. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 152 


Monroe St., Chicago. 
Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


ROME oes a2 150 
Evanston... 300 
National Bank. 220 
Continental National Bank. 290 
Corn Exchange Nac. Bank. 412 
Drovers Deposit Nat. Bank. 220 
First National Bank 2 483 
First Nat. Bk. of Englewood 10 240 
Fort Dearborn Nat. Bank.. 8 187 
Hamilton National Bank... 5 133 
Live Stock Exchange Nat. 

Bank 249 
Monroe National Bank .... 4 130 
Nat. Bank of the Republic. 200 
National City Bank 6 201 
National Produce Bank .... .. 131 
Prairie National Bank .... .. 140 


CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 


Div. Rate. Bid. 


Austin State Bank 275 ine 
Central Trust Co. 164 168 
Chicago City Bank 173 
Chicago Savings Bank .... 141 
Citizens Trust Co. aa 100 
Colonial Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 189 
Cook County Savings Bank. 

Drexel State Bank 

Drovers Tr. & Sav. 

Englewood State Bank 

Pee Wer TOU Ce cccsccccs we 

Hibernian Banking Assn.... 8 

Illinois Tr. & Sav. 

Kasper Stace Bank 

Kenwood Tr. & Sav. 

Lake View Tr. & Sav. 

Merchants Loan & Tr. 

Metropolitan Tr. & Sav. 

Northern Trust Co 

North Avenue State 

North Side Savings Bank.. 

Northwest State Bank .... 

Northwestern Tr. & Sav. Bk. 

Oak Park Tr. & Sav. Bank. 

Prairie State 

Pullman Loan & Tr. Bank. 

Railway Exchange Bank... 

Security Bank 

South Chicago Sav. Bank.. 

State Bank of Chicago 

State Bank, Evanston 

Stock Yards Savings Bank. 

Union Bank 
Union Trust 
West Side Tr. 


Calumet National 
City National, 
Commercial 


ee 
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BANKING ACTIVITY IN TURKEY. 


ONSUL-GENERAL G. Bie Ravndal 
sends from Beirut the following note 
on the extension of banking opera- 

tions in Turkey: 


A Russian bank has been opened at Con- 
stantinople, at the suggestion, it is 
claimed, of the Russian Government. Al- 
ready there is the Deutsche Bank. The 
National Bank of Turkey has just been 
organized, and expects to establish agen- 
cies throughout the provinces. The Im- 
perial Ottoman Bank, in order to meet the 
requirements of the Turkish Treasury De- 
partment, is increasing the number of its 
branch establishments throughout the Em- 
pire. A land-mortgage bank has been de- 
cided upon. The Bank of Saloniki has in- 
creased its capital. Rumors are rife of a 
fusion between the Bank of Mytilene and 
the Hungarian Commercial Bank of Buda- 
pest. All these institutions necessarily will 
bring fresh capital into the Ottoman Em- 
pire. And then there is the Credit Lyon- 
nais, the Wiener Bank, the Deutsche Orient 
Bank, the Bank of Athens, etc., all repre- 
sented in the capital of Turkey and to 
some extent in the leading provincial cen- 
ters. Undoubtedly money is coming this 
way from Europe, to be employed in the 
development of Turkey's natural resources. 
So far there is no American bank in all 
the Ottoman dominions. 


THE SILVER MARKET. 


AMUEL MONTAGUE & CO.’S Lon- 
don silver circular says: “China con- 
tinues the mainstay of the silver mar- 

ket. There is room for suspicion that a 
heavy fall of exchange with China would 
be fraught with danger to the smaller im- 
porting firms, and that a judicious support 
by the exchange banks is being exercised 
to prevent inconvenience to these firms 
until import business resumes activity. 
China is endeavoring to become more inde- 
pendent of the West, desiring to profit by 
its own labor and secure a fair share of 
the world’s increasing wealth. The prince 
regent has instructed the grand council to 
issue a proclamation exhorting that future 
railways should be financed and controlled 
by the natives of China. There is also @ 
tendency to import raw material into China 
in preference to the manufactured article— 
notably cotton.” 





than the development of South America; but in the century that has now 


ia the century that has passed, the development of North America has, on the whole, pro- 


ceeded faster 


opened I believe that no other part of the world will see such extraordinary development 


in wealth, in population, 


boundary of Mexico through all Central and Soith America.—THEODORE 


in all that makes for progress, as will be seen from the northern 


ROOSEVELT. 


LATIN-AMERICAN COUNTRIES RAPIDLY ADOPT- 
ING THE GOLD EXCHANGE SYSTEM. 


OLLAND, an able financial writer, in 
one of his letters to the Wall Street 
Journal, says: 


It has recently been announced that Costa 
Rica has secured a national loan, which was 
quickly absorbed by American capital. It is 
also the fact that other Latin-American re- 
publics are advancing towards the money 
market, chiefly in the Unitea States, with 
intent to secure loans whicn in the aggre- 
gate will reach a large sum. 

A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 
negotiations are progressing, 
if there is good chance that 
they will be successful, it is regarded as a 
favorable moment for securing such mone- 
tary systems in the Latin-American repub- 
lics as would make it possible to establish 
a sound, steady and permanent system of 
exchange. Already Chili, the Argentines, 
and Brazil of the South American republics 
have taken long steps in the direction of 
securing a system of exchange and mone- 
tary standards, which will be not only to 
the advantage of people of those various re- 
publics, but also to all other nations that 
have commercial relations with these repub- 
lics. Undoubtedly the establishment of this 
perfect monetary system in Brazil and in the 
Argentine, in great part explains the heavy 
movement of gold from the United States to 
those countries. They have secured now 
presumably sufficient goid to make it pos- 
sible for the governments to contemplate 
satisfactory fiscal and currency systems 
based upon gold. 

For example, 


While these 
and especially 


the large supply of gc!ld se- 
cured by the Argentine Government makes 
it now possible for that government to ac- 
cept gold, issue paper for it, this paper cur- 
rency passing into general’ circulation 
throughout the republic. It is domestic as 
well as the national money. But when the 
merchants of the Argentine republic wish 
to buy the products of other nations they 
may buy with their money from the bank of 
that republic drafts or exchange which will 
have recognized and steady value the world 
over. 

It is easy to understand why exchange 
furnished in this way may serve greatly to 
facilitate and increase the commercial trans- 


between the Argentine and the 
States. Some of the _ higher 
authorities, Charles A. Conant, for in- 
stance, who worked out so admirably the 
currency system of the Philippines, are in- 
clined to the opinion that it might be the 
better part if these Latin-American repub- 
lics were to deposit their gold, or a consid- 
erable portion of it, in London or in New 
York, or in both cities, and then when the 
merchants wanted exchange, the banks 
would draw against this gold. 


actions 
United 


EIGHT MILLIONS HERE. 


How admirably the Philippines system has 
operated may be judged rrom the fact not 
generally known that the Philippine govern- 
ment has constantly on deposit in New York 
city a large amount of gold, at present pre- 
sumed to be approximately eight million dol- 
lars. This gold is the reserve upon which 
the currency system of the Philippines is 
based. Now there came information that in 
addition to Mexico and Panama, as well as 
the Straits Settlements of the Far East, 
which have practically adopted the Philip- 
pine system, there is some encouragement 
that it may also be adopted in Franco-India. 
That leads to the hope if not immediate ex- 
pectation that ultimately China may be per- 
suaded so to perfect its monetary system 
that it may stand upon one equality with 
Mexico, Panama, the Philippines, the Straits 
Settlements and Franco-India. 


THE GOLD EXCHANGE SYSTEM. 


What is looked for the world over at least 
in the commercial nations of the world is 
the establishment of the gold exchange sys- 
tem. Three years ago at the meeting of the 
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Pan-American Congress the delegates un- 
dertook to obtain information, detailed and 
accurate, as to the monetary system of the 
various Latin republics. That was to be the 
first step in the direction of securing a uni- 
versal gold exchange system. The delegates 
did not succeed as well as they hoped they 
would be able to, so far as obtaining the 
information needed was concerned. But they 
did learn that there is awakened sentiment 

























































































in almost all of the Latin-American coun- 
tries in favor of the establishment of the 
gold exchange system. And now that very 
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important and in the aggregate very large ne. 
gotiations are in progress in this city, having 
for their purpose the obtaining of loans for 
several of the Latin-American nations, it 
is the opinion of competent financial au- 
thorities here that this is just the time to 
secure such action, or to begm tne attempts, 
aided by the State Department, which would 
have for their purpose the establishment of 
the universal gold exchange system. 
WHAT IS THE GOLD EXCHANGE 
; TEM? 

It may be worth while to make a brief ex- 
planation, such as laymen may understand, 
of what the gold exchange system means, 
what it is. For instance, a merchant or 
anyone in Chili or in Brazil may take gold 
to the bank and may receive in exchange for 
it paper money at a fixed rate. The paper 
money bears a permanent and ready rela- 
tion to the gold reserve. Prices are guided 
by it. When exchange is needed to pay for 
foreign products, this paper money may be 
taken to the bank, with it exchange may be 
bought, possibly at a slight premium over 
the charge exacted for domestic exchange, 
and this exchange commands its fixed and 
recognized value the world over. 

In a recent article in the Economic Journal 
Charles A. Conant, whose name is given to 
the coins now in use in the Philippines, says 
that the gold exchange system may be said 
to be an extension of the bank note system 
to that in which coins are used. In fact, he 
says, the token coin is nothing but a me- 
tallic bank-note whose maintenance with 
gold at par is subject to the rules of sound 
banking. It has special advantages over a 
bank note in undeveloped countries, because 
it conforms to the prejudices in favor of 
hard money. And, besides, its output can 
be more safely regulated than where a bank 
may increase its note issues, so that it may 
secure assets of a speculative or doubtful 
character. 

These are, however, somewhat abstruse 
and technical features of the general prob- 
lem. The chief point at interest to-day in 
this city is that by reason of the important 
negotiations under way for the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries the time is very favorable for 
securing in part the aid of the State Depart- 
ment an adequate, sound and permanent 
system of éxchange. That will mean every- 
thing to American commerce with South 
America. 


SYS- 


BANCO DE GUANAJUATO, S. A., GUANAJUATO, 
MEXICO. 


HE BANK OF GUANAJUATO was 
established in accordance with the 
contract of the concession entered 

into on April 25, 1900, between José Ives 
Limantour, as representative of Federal Ex- 
Gerard and Edward 

Eusebio Gonzalez, 


and Messrs. 


suecessors of 


ecutive 


Mead 


The 
formed 

Consellors, Don Ramén Aledzar, Don En- 
rique C. Creel, Don Agustin Gonzalez, Lic. 
D. Carlos Chico, Don Dwight Furness; 
substitute consellors, Don Ramén Aledzar, 
Jr., Don Federico Saavedra, Don Jestis Fer- 


first board of was 


as follows: 


management 


The Bank of Guanajuato, S. A., Guanajuato, Mexico. 


Matias Hernandez Soberén, Ramén Alcazar 
and the Anglo-Mexican Banking Company. 
It commenced operations on August 25, 
of the year 1900, with a capital of $500,000, 
having fifty per cent. of the capital paid-up 
or the equivalent of $250,000. In the month 
of March, 1901, twenty-five per cent. more 
was paid in or the equivalent of $125,000 
and in February of 1902 the balance was 
completed by the paying in of $125,000. 


nindez, Den Juan B. Castelazo, Don Luis 
Robles Rocha; manager, Joaquin Palau; 
comptroller, José P. Bustamante; cashier, 
Juan A. Septién. 

The first branch was established on May 
30 in the city of Irapuato, and José P. Bus- 
tamante, head accountant of the bank since 
its commencement, appointed manager. 

The dividend declared at the first general 
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meeting of share-holders amounted to seven 
per cent. of the paid-up capital. 

In accordance with the vote of the gen- 
eral meeting of shareholders held on April 
7, 1902, the capital of the bank was in- 
creased to $750,000 by the issue of 2,500 
shares at a value of $100 each, which were 
paid on the first day of July, 1902. 





JOSE P. BUSTAMANTE 
Manager Bank of Guanajuato, S. A. 


The depreciation of silver, and some 
credits that could not be realized, caused 
the bank considerable losses, during the 
year just mentioned. The board of ad- 
ministration, however, carried out its duties 
loyally, and stated to the general meeting 
of shareholders held on May 25, 1903, that 
there could be no dividend declared on the 
shares for the year 1902, and instead such 
amounts would be used for redeeming the 
losses felt through the exchange and _ the 
credits referred to. The shareholders ap- 
proved cordially of the proposition and 
consequently no dividend was declared for 
the year 1902. 

In the same year the Department of 
Finance granted the bank permission to es- 
tablish branches and agencies in the neigh- 
boring states of Jalisco and Michoacan, 
thus an epoch of progress and expansion 


ce rosmats 
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was inaugurated in these states that has 
iven good results. On the first of January 
1903, the Guadalajara branch was estab- 
lished, Federico G. Kunhardt being ap- 
pointed manager and M. Guillermo T. 
Kunhardt, sub-manager. 

In February, 1903, Joaquin Palau re- 

signed his position as manager and José P. 
Bustamante was appointed general man- 
ager. 
In September, 1903, the Zamora, State of 
Michoacan branch was established and Luis 
A. Herrera was appointed manager. The 
results for the year 1903 were most satis- 
factory, an eight per cent. dividend was 
declared to the shareholders, after separa- 
ting ten per cent. of the profits for the 
increasing of the reserve fund. 

In accordance with the vote of the gen- 
eral meeting of shareholders, which was 
held on July 27, 1904, the capital of the 
bank was increased to $1,000,000 by the 
issuing of 2,500 shares at $100 or $105 and 
passed to the first reserve fund. This in- 
crease of capital was extremely beneficial 
to the bank and permitted it to develop very 
freely, but it was the result of much hard 
work on the part of the directors, who had 
managed to bring it about when there was 
a great scarcity of money throughout the 
country. 

The results obtained in 1904 were even 
better than in former years, a dividend 
was declared of eight and one-half per cent. 
per share after increasing the reserve fund 
with ten per cent. of the profits. 

During the year 1906 the institution made 
greater progress than in any other period 
of its history, and events took place that 
were of great importance to the bank, as 
far as the future was concerned. The capi- 
tal was further increased to $3,000,000 and 
the redemption of the 1,000 founders’ shares 
that the bank had issued when it was 
established, was begun. 

In the month of May, 1905, the currency 
reform took place, which from the start 
brought about good results. Wishing to 
take advantage of favorable circumstances 
the Bank of Guanajuato demanded per- 
mission from the Department of Finance to 
increase its capital to $3,000,000 and to re- 
deem the founders’ shares. The demand 
being granted, a syndicate was organized 
to guarantee the issue of the new shares, 
and the bank was obliged to have the 
shares quoted on the exchange list of one 
of the foreign stock exchanges of the first 
class. The extraordinary meeting of the 
shareholders which was held on Oct. 23, 
1905, approved of the increasing of the 
capital, and the redeeming of the founders’ 
shares. These financial operations were 
brought to a conclusion by the issuing of 
20,000 shares at $100 each, being taken up 
at $110 a share. The amount arising from 
the first was used for meeting the ex- 
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penses which arose from the increasing of 
the capital and also for the redeeming of 
the founders’ shares, and the surplus was 
passed over to the reserve fund. 

The statutes of the bank were reformed 
at a meeting which took place on Dec. 27, 
1905, and an advisory board was formed 
with residence in the City of Mexico. 

Actually the consulting board and_ the 
administrative board, is formed as follows: 

Consulting board: D. Ramén Aledzar, D. 
Fernando Pimentel y Fagoaga y D. Ernes- 
to Schroeder; administrative board, in- 
cluding as directors, D. Jestis Fernandez, 
D. Augustin Gonzalez, D. Manuel Antillén, 
Lic. D. Juan B. Castelazo, D. José P. Bus- 
tamante. On the board of council are: 
Ing. Ramén Aleazar, Jr., Ing. D. Manuel 
Balarezo, D. Federico G. Kunhardt, D. 
Geo. W. Bryant. 

In the month of July, 1906, the bank’s 
shares were quoted on the official list of 
the Paris stock exchange. This important 
event signified a great deal for the bank 
and its shareholders, for the Bank of Gua- 
najuato was the first local bank to have 
its shares quoted on the official list of the 
Paris stock exchange. 

At the present José P. Bustamante fills 
the position as director of the bank, Fed- 
eerico G. Kunhardt as manager of the 
branch in Guadalajara, Francisco Sanchez 
as manager of the branch in Irapuato and 
José Hernandez as manager of the branch 
in Zamora. 

The accountant of the head office is Sal- 
vador Patifio and cashier Juan A. Septién. 
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CURRENCY OF CHILE. 


[* transmitting the following translation 
of a law just published concerning the 

conversion of the paper currency of 
Chile into gold or its equivalent, making 
the paper peso worth 36.5 cents instead of 
20 cents, its present value, Consul Alfred 
A. Winslow, of Valparaiso, reports that it 
is yet too soon to judge the effect of the 
law on general business: 


Whereas the National Congress has given 
its approval of the following project of law: 
"Article 1 postpones the time for the conver- 
sion of the paper money from December 29, 
1904, to January 1, 1915; but should the Chile 
peso reach the value of seventeen pence (34 
cents) and maintain this rate for a period of 
six months, the President will have the right 
to order the conversion to take effect within 
six months therefrom. The other dates fixed 
by the same law are hereby postponed for a 
term of five years. 

“The fund for the conversion, 
virtue of the law in force is devoted solely 
to the redemption of the fiscal paper, shall 
go on increasing. Said receipts shall come 
from the following sources: 500,000 pesos of 
eighteen pence, which the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall deposit monthly at the mint, 
and taken from the customs receipts and be- 
ginning January 1, 1910. The President may 
deposit these funds in Europe or in the 
United States, according to the conditions of 
the law of December 29, 1904. The fund 
shall be further augmented from the re- 
ceipts of the sale of saltpeter lands and the 
sale of lands in the region of the Magellan 
Straits, which shall take place, according to 
law, before January 1, 1915. 

‘‘During the first semester of 1914, or be- 
fore, if the conversion of the fiscal paper 
is decreed as per this law, the President of 
the Republic must transmit to Chile the 
funds destined for the conversion. 

“Article 15 of the law of August 27, 1907, 
authorizing negotiations for a loan to the 
amount of £4,500,000 (about $22,500,000), 
destined to complete the conversion fund, is 
hereby set aside.”’ 


which by 


BANK CLERKS AND THEIR 
SALARIES. 


Aw Upwarp Movement. 


ges in Buenos Aires have increased 
so considerably during recent years 

that the number of employes in this 
sphere ot commercial activity forms a big 
percentage of the clerical population of the 
city. It may therefore be of interest to 
them to hear that in Great Britain, a move- 
movement is afoot for raising the salaries 
of bank clerks. It cannot be described as 
a trades union movement, for no scale of 
salaries is proposed, and it is felt that no 
effective combination could be made by the 
clerks. They appeal, therefore, to the di- 





a 


rectors on the grounds of fairness and 
justice, and it will be pointed out that, in 
view of their responsibilities and of the 
considerable qualifications now required, 
bank clerks are more poorly paid than al- 
most any other class with similar work in 
the United Kingdom. If the clerks were 
acting alone their appeal would probably 
have little effect, but, fortunately, they are 
receiving powerful outside support. Many 
of the leading men in the city are support- 
ing the claims of the clerks, and this is a 
fact which must have great influence with 
the directors. 

Whilst this is all very true it must also 
be remembered that ninety per cent of the 
work done by the bank clerk is of the 
simplest possible nature. It calls for very 
little ability, entails practically no mental 
strain, and if done in an ordinary mer- 
chant’s office would be entrusted to a 
junior clerk on $100 paper per month. The 
banks pay for honesty, steadiness, and so- 
briety, and.as a rule they get it. This point 
of view is too often overlooked by the 
bank clerk when meditating over his sal- 
ary. On the whole he has a very com- 
fortable billet, absolutely sure, free from 
all responsibility, and as wages go, in this 
republic at any rate, he is very well paid 
for the work that he is called upon to 
perform.—Buenos Aires Herald. 


ENGLISH CAPITAL IN LATIN 
AMERICA. 


ONSUL Alfred A. Winslow, of Val- 
paraiso, quotes from the South Amer- 
ican Journal of London the following 

estimates of English capital invested in cer- 
tain Latin-American republics, expressed 

in United States gold: 
Argentina, $1,263,701,800; Mexico, $69 
$2 


6,- 
238,305; Brazil, $678,050,120; Uruguay, 1,- 
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824,005; Chile, $220,242,025; Peru, $116,145,- 
000; Venezuela, $38,656,845; Colombia, $27,- 
477,200; Costa Rica, $11,977,000; Honduras, 
$15,711,000; total, $3,290,023,300. 


This immense sum is divided into the 
four comprehensive groups, that indicate 
well where England’s strong hold on the 
trade of the countries in question lies: 


Government and municipal bonds, $1,404,- 
842,670; railroads, $1,338,107,700; commercial 
interests, $433,012,310; banks, $114,060,620. 


To overcome the weight of this immense 
capital the American manufacturer must do 
some effective work. He cannot depend 
upon the superior merits of his goods 
alone. He must meet the consumer at 
least halfway. It is no easy task to cap- 
ture this trade, as many American houses 
have ascertained, so it would be well not 
to enter the field unless thoroughly in 
earnest about it. The business is here, 
but there are European houses in the field 
after it to the end, and the foregoing 
shows some of the fortifications behind 
which those interests are fighting. 


ONE OF MEXICO’S LEADING 
STATE BANKS. 


OCATED in Puebla, one of the largest 
cities in Mexico outside of the capi- 
tal, the Banco Oriental de Mexico, 

S. A., ranks as one of the successful and 
important banks of our neighboring Re- 
public. Its size and importance have of 
late been increased very materially by the 
merger with this institution of two other 
banks—the Banco de Oaxaca, S. A., and 
the Banco de Chiapas, S. A. In conse- 
quence the capital of the Banco Oriental 
de Mexico was increased from $6,000,000 to 
$8,000,000. On June 30, 1909, the total 
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of the balance sheet was $36,730,135.07. The 
movement of cash into and out of the bank 
for the year 1908 exceeded $120,000,000. 
In addition to the capital of $8,000,000, 
the Banco Oriental has something over 
$1,000,000 in its reserve fund. It carried 
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citizen, while the active management is ep- 
trusted to Senor Don Manuel Rangel, a 
banker of wide and successful experience, 

Correspondents of this bank include all 
the State banks of Mexico, their branches 
and agencies, and in Mexico City, the fol- 
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Banco Oriental de Mexico, S. A., Puebla, Mexico. 


on June 30, 1909, cash amounting to $3,- 
145,753.08. 

As may be seen from the illustrations 
herewith presented, the Banco Oriental is 
housed in a substantial modern bank build- 
ing. suitably and elegantly equipped. 

The president of the board of directors 
of the Banco Oriental is Senor Don Manuel 
Rivero Collada, one of the eminent finan- 
ciers of the Republic, and a distinguished 


lowing: Banco Nacional de Mexico, Banco 
de Londres y Mexico, Banco Central Mexi- 
cano, Descuento Espanol, Banco _Inter- 
nacional e Hipotecario, Banco Mexicano de 
Comercio e Industria, H. Scherer y Cia, 
H. Scherer, Jr. y Cia., and the Interna- 
tional Banking Corporation. In the Unit- 
ed States and other countries the cor- 
respondents include many of the best- 
known and largest banks of the world. 


LATIN AMERICA. 
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Working Quarters of the Banco Oriental de Mexico, S. A. 





Banco de Nuevo Leon 


MONTEREY, 


N. Lies 


MEXICO 


ESTABLISHED OCT, 1, 1892 


Capital paid up, $2,000,000 


Reserves, $747,831.86 


Deposits, $2,839, 986.93 


CENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Principal Correspondents:—NEW YORK, 
Copper Bank; LONDON, Dresdner Bank, Credit 
Deutsche Bank, Berliner Handels Gesellschaft; 


Park Bank, National 
Lyonnais; BERLIN, 
PARIS, Credit Lyon- 


National 


nais, Comptoir National d’Escompte; HAMBURG, Deutsche Bank Fili- 


ale Hamburg, Commerz und Disconto Bank; 
pano Americano, Banco de Castilla; 


MADRID, Banco His- 
HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 


RODOLFO J. GARCIA, Manager 


ARTURO MANRIQUE, Accountant 


MEXICAN NOTES. 


—Still another bank, in which Americans 
are largely interested, has been opened in 
Mexico City. It will be known as _ the 
Mortgage and Loan Banking Company and 
is capitalized for $1,200,000, which will 
soon be increased. ‘The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Walter B. Hull; first vice-president, 
Louis Elguero; second vice-president, G. 
W. Johnson; third vice-president, J. Flores 
Magon; secretary, W. A. Parker. R. D. 
Pringle has been named general manager 
and W. H. Wezz manager of the banking 
department 


—The Mexican Title-Mortgage Company 
of Mexico City has issued two very valu- 
able little pamphlets. Book “A” deals with 
the rights and obligations of foreigners and 
foreign corporations under the laws of 
Mexico, while Book “B” gives the most 
important features of the law regarding 
real estate, its transfer, mortgage and lease, 
and the most essential requisites of deeds, 
mortgages, leases and contracts of sale. 


—Some time soon the Oriental Bank_will 
establish a branch office in Tlaxiaco. This 
announcement was made by the manager 
of the Oriental Bank at Oaxaca. 


—Mexico must, out of necessity, import 
heavy cargoes of grain to make good the 


deficiency caused by recent frosts there, 
and a large part of this grain will come 
from South America. There is no regular 
traffic from Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires to gulf ports of Mexico, and _ this 
fact has caused speculation as to how the 
grain will be delivered. 

While the east coast states of Mexico 
are hardest hit by the frost famine and in 
sorest need of grain, transportation men of 
Mexico City still believe the chief movement 
will be along the west coast and to Salina 
Cruz. In this connection it is an interest- 
ing fact that about January 1 the railroad 
from Buenos Aires, on the Atlantic, to Val- 
paraiso, on the Pacific side of South Amer- 
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AMADOR PAZ, Cashier 


ica, wili be completed, and then it is cer- 
tain that the great bulk of traftie will 
move via the west coast. 


—Charge d’Affairs Fred Morris Dearing, 
at Habana, advises that a money-order 
agreement has been entered into between 
Cuba and Mexico, going into effect October 
1, similar to the agreement now existing 
between the United States and Cuba. <Ac- 
cording to its provisions all Cuban and 
Mexican  post-offices competent to issue 
money orders may issue on such post-offices 
in the other country, the same _ reciprocal 
treatment holding, naturally, for cashing 
the orders. Under the agreement amounts 
to be transferred to Mexico are to be stated 
in the money order in the official currency 
of Cuba, but will be made effective in Mex- 
ico at the rate of $2 per 100 cents or cen- 
tavos and two centavos for each cent ex- 
pressed. In the payments to be effected 
in Cuba the same system will be followed, 
the corresponding amount in value being 
paid 


—At a session of the Mexican Congress 
on October 15, Francisco Fernandez de 
Harra, deputy from the State of Guana- 
juato, introduced a bill for the establish- 
ment of «a central bank of issue in Mexico. 

Mr. Fernandez de Harra claimed that 
twenty-four banks of issue in the republic, 
instead of issuing bank notes to the 
amount of three times their paid up capi- 
tal, actually issued just about the amount 
of that, thus limiting the circulation of 
money in the country. 

Mr. Fernandez de Harra used figures to 
demonstrate his argument and cited the fact 
that while the actual cash reserves of the 
twenty-four banks of issue mentioned, ac- 
cording to their last statement, was $87,- 
302,160.37, the amount of bank notes which 
had been issued against this, instead of 
being something around $250,000,000, as the 
law would allow, is actually $91,424,045, or 
only a trifle over $4,000,000 more than their 
cash reserve. 
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The prosperity of the United States, he 
went on to claim, was originally attained 
by the establishinent, in 1816, of the bank 
of the United States, and that the recent 
prosperity of* France was due to the fact 
that after the Prussian war, the Bank of 
France was established, and that at one 
time it had bank notes outstanding to the 
amount of over twenty times its actual cash 
reserve! He stated that both of these 
countries were actually poorer at the time 
these events took place than is Mexico to- 
day. 

—One of the most active of the Mexican 
cities outside the Federal District is 
Torreon, in the State of Coahuila. Here 
is located the Banco de la Laguna, which 
has a capital of $6,000,000, and on October 
30 last reported total assets, $9,291,539.89. 
Some of the other items on that date were: 
reserve fund, $35,988.62; deposits and cur- 
rent accounts, $1,391,192.27; cash, $114,- 
136.42: assets immediately realizable, $86,- 
419.63; deposits in banks, $1,676,474.96. 

The stockholders of the Banco de la 
Laguna represent some of the strongest 
financial interests of the Mexican Repub- 
lic, while its officers are men well known 
in banking and commercial circles. They 
are: President, Juan F. Brittingham; vice- 
president, Luis Gurza; manager, Francisco 
Larriva; assistant manager, Mauro de la 
Pena. 

—On the 30th of October the Banco Mer- 
cantil de Monterey of Monterey, Mexico, 
reported: Capital, $2,500,000; reserve fund, 
$262,083.88; deposits, $1,919,937.72; credits 
on current accounts, $1,241,475.63; cash, 
$878,254.05; securities immediately _ real- 
izable, $799,398.30; total of balance-sheet, 
$13,296,063.26. José L. Garza is manager, 
and EK. Miguel cashier. 


—The United States and Mexico Trust 
Company, of which A. E. Stilwell is 
president, has elected three new vice-presi- 
dents and has decided to transfer its main 
office from Kansas City to New York. It 
has also established a commercial depart- 
ment in a building on the Cinco de Mayos, 
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Mexico City, under the direction of W. E. 
Cook and J. M. Wheeler. The representa- 
tion of more than a dozen of the biggest 
manufacturing firms in the United States 
and Europe has already been arranged. The 
new vice-presidents are C. C. Loyd, B. R. 
Merwin and B. B. Thresher. The trust 
company is fiscal agent for the Kansas 
City, Mexico and Orient Railway, of 
which Mr. Stilwell is the head. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


—Reporting from Buenos Ayres, Consul 
General R. M. Bartleman says that when 
the plans for the new railway from Tucu- 
man to Catamarca, whose construction is 
expected to cost approximately $8,000,000 
Argentine gold, are completed by the Min- 
istry of Public Works, which will shortly 
occur, a bill will be laid before Congress 
authorizing the President to proceed with 
the construction of this line, which is to 
be part of a large plan of railway de- 
velopment to more closely unite all parts 
of this Republic. 


—In addition to the American banking 
project in Nicaragua, recently announced, 
Consul Jose de Olivares, of Managua, now 
reports that French capitalists are also 
seeking a concession. ‘The Nicaraguan Con- 
gress has been convened to decide which 
parties shall be authorized to establish a 
bank to guarantee and settle the equiva- 
lent in gold of the national bills. 


-By the present banking law of Costa 
Rica banks of issue may circulate notes 
to the extent of their paid-up capital, 
holding a gold reserve of fifty per cent. of 
the issue. Consul John C. Caldwell writes 
from San Jose in regard to a modifica- 
tion of the law: 

Congress by a decree of June 18 empow- 
ered, until December 31, 1919, the present 
banks of emission to issue notes with a re- 
serve of forty per cent., the limit of reserve 
being thus reduced ten per cent. Any new 
bank of emission which may be established 
until that date will be subject to the old law, 


R. L. BONNET, 


President and Manager 
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unless authorized by a special law to issue 
with the lower reserve granted to the pres- 
ent banks. On January 1, 1920, the old law, 
of a fifty per cent. reserve, is to again come 
into force. 

The two oldest banks here—Banco de Costa 
Rica and Banco Anglo-Costa-Ricense—have 
already issued notes to the amount of their 
paid-up capital. The Panco Comercial de 
Costa Rica, established in 1905, has not yet 
issued to its full limit. A fourth, Banco 
Mercantil de Costa Rica, established within 
the past year, is preparing to become a bank 
of issue, and will undoubtedly be given the 
benefit of the forty per cent. reserve. 


—The “Dairio Oficial” for July 23, 1909, 
publishes a law of the Uruguayan Repub-- 
lic providing for the coinage of $500,000 
worth of nickel money. 

The work is to be effected in a_ state 
(official) mint in the following proportions: 
$250,000 in 5-cent pieces (5,000,000 pieces) ; 
$200,000 in 2-cent pieces (10,000,000 pieces), 
and $50,000 in I-cent pieces (5,000,000 
pieces). 

Tenders for the work are to be invited. 

The department of industry and public 
works of Brazil has also called for bids 
for the establishment of a steamship ser- 
vice between Rio de Janeiro and Paraty, 
with calls to be made at the ports of Man- 
garatiba, Bahia do Abraho and Angra dos 
Reis. 


—On September 7, the anniversary of the 
Independence of Brazil, the new series of 
Pan-American stamps created for postal 
exchange between Brazil and other States 


Correspondence Invited. 


of the American continent was _ issued. 
These new stamps, which reduce the pos- 
tage from 300 to 200 reis, bear at the top 
the inscription “Estados Unidos do Brazil” 
in white on a blue background. 


—On June 30, 1909, the funds of the 
Government of Chile on deposit in the six- 
teen depository banks of the Republic, not 
including the current-account balance in 
the Bank of Chile, amounted to 27,471,- 
898.69 Pesos. The following banks had de- 
posits of over 1,000,000 Pesos: National 
Bank, 7,047,977 Pesos; Bank of Chile, 5,- 
186,628 Pesos; Mortgage Bank, 3,408,579 
Pesos; Bank of Santiago, 3,040,794 Pesos; 
Bank of the Republic, 3,000,237 Pesos; and 
the Spanish Bank of Chile, 2,695,806 Pesos. 


—It is reported that Isidoro Hazera, who 
is now Minister from Nicaragua to Pana- 
ma, will be appointed Minister to Wash- 
ington in succession to Podolfo Espinosa, 
resigned. 


—-The London and River Plate Bank will 
shortly open a branch office at Parana, the 
capital of the province of Entre Rios, Ar- 
gentine, as a result of the visit of the gen- 
eral manager, R. A. Thurburn, to that 
province. The Banco Frances, that already 
has a branch at Corcordia, has decided to 
establish one at Parana. The Banco Es- 
panol purchases the Concordia Banco Pop- 
ular, and as the Banco Italiano has for sev- 
eral years carried on branches in Entre 
Rios, there should now be no cause for com- 
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plaint on the score of want of banking fa- 
cilities in that progressive province. 


--A committee of United States citizens 
at Buenos Aires has put into operation a 
device for eliminating the risks to Amer- 
ican manufacturers of extending credit to 
foreign purchasers where the exporter has 
no representative. The committee has is- 
sued the following circular letter: 


We beg to advise you that we have formed 
a committee, to be later enlarged, to carry 
into effect a plan suggested to us by the 
Hon. Charles H. Sherrill, our minister to 
Argentina, for opening the field of foreign 
trade to such American manufacturers as do 
not possess sufficient capital either for ex- 
tension of credits or sending out salesmen. 
Certain of our compatriots here possess each 
a few customers of such satisfactory com- 
mercial standing as to make the aforesaid 
compatriots willing to pay cash against bills 
of lading for goods sent out to such custom- 
ers. Each of such compatriots furnishes to 
our committee a short list of these select 
customers (disguising their names to protect 
himself from competitors here), stating the 
cash limit he will pay for each customer, and 
what line of goods each desires. You are re- 
quested to report this list of desired trades 
to the manufacturers in your card catalogue. 
The large manufacturer may not be willing 
to do this, but the small manufacturer will. 
The manufacturer quotes his price to us, and 
our member accepts or not, directly to the 
manufacturer. We are informed that the 
names contained in your card catalogue are 
responsible houses; of course we do not ex- 
pect you to guarantee them, but it would 
injure the development of this plan to ex- 
tend American foreign trade if goods shipped 
proved not to be up to representation. Re- 
plies should be addressed to Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce Committee, North 
American Society, 531 Cuyo, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, 


—A. W. R. Morris has been appointed 
manager of the branch of the London and 
River Plate Bank, shortly to be opened 
in Tucuman, Argentine. 


JAPANESE BANK FUNDS. 


ICE CONSUL-GENERAL E. G. Bab- 
bitt, of Yokohama, sends the follow- 
ing condensation from a Japanese 

journal regarding banks in that empire: 


While the net profits of some of the 
smaller Tokyo banks showed a falling off 
during the first six months of 1909 as com- 
pared with the 1908 period, business results 
on the whole were satisfactory. The Dai- 
ichi, the Tokai, the Tokyo and the Mitsu 
Bishi maintained their 10 per cent. divi- 
dend rates and the Dai-san its 12 per cent. 
rate. 

The total amount of deposits at the as- 
sociated banks in Tokyo, Yokohama, Na- 
goya, Kyoto, Osaka and Kobe at the end 
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of June last showed an increase of $35,- 
000,000 gold on the corresponding period 
of last year, and the reserves also showed 
an increase by $4,350,000. In short, the 
financial power of the banks in these cities 
has grown by nearly $40,000,000 compared 
with last year, inasmuch as the amount of 
loans has not only failed to advance, but 
has actually shown a diminution of $750,- 
000. 

With regard to the profitable employ- 
ment of funds in their hands in the future, 
continues the Tokyo journal, the bankers 
would seem to be much perplexed. No 
fresh demand for capital has sprung up, 
neither is any likely to occur to a large ex- 
tent for the present. On the contrary, there 
are factors tending to accentuate the in- 
activity of the market. They are confront- 
ed with the necessity of finding a fresh way 
of profitably utilizing the rapidly growing 
funds, and this is generally conceded to be 
a most difficult problem in existing circum- 
stances. 


CHINA’S NEW RAILROAD. 


RITING of the opening of the rail- 
road from Peking to Kalgan and 
of the extraordinary demonstra- 

tions of popular and_ official exultation 
which accompanied it, the New York 
“Tribune” says that “though the road is 
at present only 122 miles long, it is of en- 
ormous commercial importance and of the 
greatest significance to China. It is the 
first important railroad in China to be 
built entirely by the Chinese. The rails and 
rolling stock were imported, but in other 
respects the enterprise is purely Chinese. It 
was paid for out of the earnings of the 
Northern Railways of China, without bor- 
rowing a dollar, and the work of building 
it has developed a_ fine force of young 
Chinese engineers who will be of great ser- 
vice in further undertakings. The road runs 
from Peking up the valley of the Yung- 
ting river, in a northwest direction, beyond 
the Great Wall to Kalgan. That city, in 
the northwest of Chi-li and near the bor- 
ders of Shan-si, is one of the greatest cen- 
ters of Mongolian trade. Although the 
road has been in operation less than a 
month, its volume of traffic is already large 
and highly profitable, and it promises to 
secure almost a monopoly of commerce be- 
tween China and Mongolia. Surveys have 
been made for the extension of the road 
across Shan-si to the Hoang river, and thus 
almost to the border of Mongolia, opening 
to trade and industrial development a 
region of inestimable wealth. It is in Shan- 
si that the great coal and iron deposits are 
found, comprising 13,000 square miles of 
anthracite from eight to forty feet thick, 
and an almost equal area of bituminous 
coal.” 





FROM AN OFFICE WINDOW.* 


By Donald Ritchie. 


HE. office was surely the smallest in 
Scotland. It stood at the top of the 
main street of a small town, whose 

possession of a bank was a proof of the 
care with which the directors had sought for 
business. The Window was in keeping with 
the size of the Office. It did not admit 
much light, and on the dark days of winter, 
so well known on the East Coast of Scot- 
land, the gas-jets burned all day. But 
the discomforts of the small office and of 
the bad light were forgotten by the man 
whose fortune it was to obtain the window- 
desk, for from it, in the intervals of busi- 
ness. which was never very pressing, he 
could watch the scenes which were forever 
unfolding before his eyes. 

The Office stood high, and commanded 
a view of the whole town as it clustered 
down to the water's edge. Behind the 
houses one could see rising the old grey 
Church. It had been built before William 
the Norman landed at Hastings, and _ it 


still rears its head, weather-beaten, scarred, 
with its once fine carving worn by innumer- 
able tempests, but yet braving the gales 


as the black rocks at its feet fling back 
the shattering billows. In it generation 
after generation have worshipped the God 
who holds the sea in the hollow of His 
hand, and round it lie the bones of the 
women-folk and of some of the men. In 
it many and many a time there has risen 
in broken accents the cry “for those in 
peril on the deep.” 

On a summer morning, to one standing 
at the Office Window, it makes a_ beauti- 
ful scene—the old grey Church and _ the 
black rocks, backed by the blue of a sum- 
mer sky and the sheen of a summer sea; 
and long lazy days can be spent watching 
the gulls wheeling round the spire, and 
the ships gliding up to the great ports that 
lie farther up the Firth. The passing of 
the ships is a never-failing interest, so 
strong indeed that work is apt to be for- 
gotten; but customers are never in a hurry 
here, and are as interested as the clerks 
in the incidents of the Firth. The only 
person for whom an eye must be kept open 
is the agent, who sit behind the glass 
door there—and watches the ships too. 

Up and down the Firth in a single day 
go all kinds and conditions of craft. Now 
it is a fishing-boat with its brown sails 
flapping idly in the soft breeze; now a 
stately schooner, with her white wings all 
set, dropping slowly down to the wide 
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ocean; again it is an old battered tramp, 
with its paint scorched by the suns of the 
tropics, or its sides scarred by the ice- 
bergs of the Northern seas, creeping home 
to be refitted; behind it is the spick-and- 
span yacht of an American millionaire, and 
farther off a German coal-boat; now there 
swings into view, with engines racing at full 
speed and the water flying in curves from 
her prow, a British torpedo-boat. The fleet 
is in the North Sea again, and one of 
those mornings the staff will be summoned 
with a shout, and on the far horizon keen 
eyes will be able to see a long line of dark 
grey vessels. They are the pride, the hope, 
and burden of Britain; but however they 
appear to the individual members of the 
staff, no work will be done as they draw 
steadily nearer, and at length pass with the 
great “Dreadnought” at their head. Only 
when the last has disappeared will the heads 
be withdrawn from the window, work re- 
sume its normal condition, and the cus- 
tomers who have been standing at the door 
saunter quietly in. 

But all this is seen over the harbor which 
nestles at the side of the rock on which the 
Church stands. In it lies even a more ab- 
sorbing interest than in the passing ships, 
for when the harbor is full of boats, do we 
not know every one? Have we not been 
told by the weather-beaten skipper of the 
heavy storms he has met and conquered, 
and of the courage and endurance of his 
neighbors? Do we not know the names of 
the boats, and the long history, the high 
hope, or the deep pathos that is hidden 
rather than revealed by the simple title of 
each? From the Window we have watched 
them as they crept home morning after 
merning, with light boats and heavy hearts. 
They had toiled all night and caught noth- 
ing, and the utter futility of the work en- 
tered into their souls; their heads drooped 
and their spirits flagged. But we have 
watched them, too, when the wind was 
piping through the riggings, and the gulls 
screaming among the masts, for a_north- 
aster had risen, the moon was on the wane, 
and then, if ever, there would be herrings 
in the Firth. 

We have watched with bated breath as 
boat after boat shot through the narrow 
passage hetween the piers, and, shaving 
closer and closer to the dread rocks, set 
their prows to the open sea. Danger? Oh 
yes! The sea round that harbor-head could 
tell many tales, and the cruel waves seldom 
go long without their toll. We have watched 
as they toiled home next morning, beating 
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up against the wind, tired, weary, and worn 
out with the long battle with the sea and 
the tempest, but with a new light in their 
eyes and a glad ring in their voices; for 
were not the holds full of glittering fish, 
and had not the sea given to them bounti- 
fully! And the little town woke to life, and 
nothing was heard but the bustle and clat- 
ter of those who worked among the herring. 
We have watched far into the night, not 
from the Office-Window, but from the piers, 
by the light of an evil-smelling flaring lamp, 
the gleaming knives of the quick-fingered 
women as they cleaned and packed the fish. 

We have watched, too, when the harbor 
was empty, and the biting east winds rose 
in their wrath, and the women, with shawls 
on their heads, gathered on the high ground 
round our Window, for there the first 
glimpse of the returning boats could be 
seen. The boats have come one by one, the 
crowd decreased, and then the women who 
were left went home with bleeding hearts, 
and day succeeded unto day, and the sea 
revealed not its secret. Then when Sunday 
came, the people gathered with an added 
solemnity in the old grey Church, and to the 
drone of the waves the minister spoke com- 
fort to the hearts who were mourning for 
sons, and fathers, and husbands who had 
gone. 

But the glory of our Window was that it 
commanded a view not only of the town 
and the sea, but of the country also. In 


the spring we could see the ploughman fol- 
lowing his steaming horses up and down the 
long furrow, could admire the swing of the 
farmer as he scattered his seed, and could 
even, we imagined, smell the clean brown 


earth. In the summer we could watch the 
heat quivering over the fields, and the corn 
growing and ripening in the rays of the 
sun; and in the autumn we listened to the 
clatter of the reaping-machines and_ the 
merry voices of the reapers. But we have 
stood and watched, too, as the slanting rain 
beat down day after day, while the corn 
grew black in the fields, and the farmer at 
length turned his back on hope and began 
to prepare for another season. 

Who would not have felt a love for a 
Window which revealed so much? Who 
would not envy the clerk whose fortune it 
was to sit by it? How many, sweating in 
sultry city offices, would give anything for 
three weeks’ relieving in such an office? But 
alas, it is no more! The fiat has gone forth, 
and the old Office is condemned for its 
small size and its bad light. So we sor- 
rowfully took leave of it, and now in a 
large hall, resplendent with polished coun- 
ters and gilt rails, we stand gazing mourn- 
fully through a huge pane of plate glass, 
across a wide street, into a blank wall! 
The ways of some men are past understand- 
ing! The glory has departed from the Of- 
fice-Window ! 
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SIGNS OF SOLID WEALTH. 


ALL street’s view of the Steel Cor- 
poration’s report is favorable, de- 
spite an apparent attempt to cre- 

ate a contrary impression by free selling 
upon alleged early information. Second 
thoughts are best, and the stock is up, not 
down, on the report. The increase of divi- 
dend is the least important fact. The in- 
crease of orders unfilled is prophetic, rather 
than historic, relating to future profits, just 
as dividends relate to past conditions. Even 
this does not exhaust the favorable augury. 
The trade might be in a “cut-throat” con- 
dition. Notoriously this is not so. The 
trust does not seek its profits over the bod- 
ies of competitors. |The competitors are 
doing well also. 

The report coincides with other favorable 
indications. The Agricultural Department 
has just put out its estimate of farm val- 
ues for seven principal crops as of Octo- 
ber. Barley alone shows a decrease of $4,- 
526,376. <All other leading crops show in- 
creases to a total of $297,638,270. This al- 
lows only $723,000,000 for the cotton crop, 
which trade estimates based on later prices 
put at $875,000,000. Naturally our foreign 
trade began to revive in September and can 
be trusted to revive to any desired extent 
under any stimulus of the exchange mar- 
ket. They gnaw a file who explain their 
own embarrassment by reference to_ this 
market and seek to punish us by laying the 
lash over their own shoulders. Any clog in 
the credit machinery loses much of _ its 
dread significance when _ interpreted by 
these signs of solid wealth and prosperity. 
If England does not wish to do business 
with us, there are those who will. If Eng- 
land wishes to put unfavorable interpreta- 
tions upon our conditions and insists upon 
a cash instead of a credit business, why, 
then, lay on, Macduff!—New York Times. 


POPULAR LOAN COMPANY IN 
ABYSSINIA. 


ESIDENT MINISTER Hoffman Phil- 
ip, of Adis Ababa, reports that, on 
September 2, Emperor Menelik is- 

sued a proclamation relative to the estab- 
lishment of a Popular Loan Company (So- 
ciete Populare de Credit) for the develop- 
ment of commerce and agriculture in Ethi- 
opia, decreeing that deposits of money in- 
trusted to the company shall not be liable 
to seizure, but that in the same manner as 
the holy monasteries of Debra-hibenos and 
Axium-Sion are inviolable sanctuaries so 
shall this company be a sanctuary for all 
money and documents confided to it. 





MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS— 
CELEBRATION OF TENTH ANNIVERSARY. 


HE Mercantile Trust Company of 

4 Saint Louis celebrated the tenth an- 

niversary of its formation on_ the 
sixteenth of November. 

In view of the remarkable showing made 
by the company in the financial world, its 
officers, directors, army of employes and 
legion of customers, were fairly entitled to 
the celebration that made it a memorable 
event in the history of a most successful 
institution. 


even of its keenest competitors. This young 
Lochinvar of the financial world came out 
to win success and it was not very long 
after its entrance in the lists that it had 
won a commanding place among the solid, 
substantial and enduring institutions of 
Saint Louis and the West. 

From the start the cornerstone of its 
hopes and aims rested on a foundation not 
easily shaken. It had the means and the 
men necessary to the success of such an 


es 


Mercantile Trust Company and Mercantile Building, St. Louis. 
Home of Mercantile Trust Company and Mercantile National Bank. 


The record made by this company in the 
first decade of its existence, elaborated 
with detail, would make a splendid text- 
book in a university that aspired to teach 
the scientific and practical phases of mod- 
ern banking. Its books tell an eloquent 
tale of what can, and has, been accom- 
plished, in the exploitation and development 
of the resources and capabilities of a twen- 
tieth century trust company. From an 
exceedingly modest origin the Mercantile, 
by untiring effort, went on at a rapid rate, 
scoring one great triumph after another, 
and compelling the respect and admiration 


undertaking, and though its pace was swift, 
the controlling forces at the helm neither 
overlooked nor turned a deaf ear to the 
rigorous demands of safe and conservative 
banking principles. 

It sought the business that withstood the 
searchlight of scrutiny, and its rapid ac- 
cumulation of assets showed that good ac- 
counts and _ revenue-producing patronage 
were fast coming its way. And so from 
year to year it grew, until now, at the close 
of its tenth year, it finds itself in possession 
of a surplus and undivided profits amount- 
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ing to $6,576,242.07. This was the showing 
November 16, 1909. 

The stockholders of the Mercantile Trust 
Company are also to be congratulated on 
this tenth anniversary, they having received 
in dividends since the company’s organiza- 
tion, the splendid sum of $4,415,625. 


THe MercantiLe’s STArt. 


The Mercantile Trust Company began 
business November 16, 1899, on the street 
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occupied the first floor of the Columbia 
building, and early in November some bank 
fixtures were placed in the front of the 
office suite, and the real estate men moved 
their desks to the rear. Next in order was 
the sign, “Mercantile Trust Company,” 
which went up over the front door, taking 
the place of the realty board. Then came 
the business which has made the Mercan- 
tile one of the really great institutions of 
its kind in the United States. 


FESTUS J. WADE 


President Mercantile Trust Company; President Mercantile National 
Bank, St. Louis. 


floor of the Columbia building, at the south- 
ast corner of Eighth and Locust sts., di- 
rectly across the street from the two large 
buildings now required by the Trust Com- 
pany and the recently-organized Mercantile 
National Bank. The company, as outlined 
elsewhere, came into being with exceeding 
modesty. There were no criers or heralds 
abroad to announce its coming. The office 
of the Anderson-Wade Realty Company 


At its beginning it had but one clerk 
in the banking department, and he acted 
as paying, receiving, note and discount tel- 


ler. In addition to these multifarious 
duties he found time to answer the tele- 
phone and help on the correspondence, but 
only for a brief season, as the business 
came in leaps and bounds, severely taxing 
the limited space arranged for the new- 
comer. The company to-day employs 202 





PAUL BROWN GEO. W. WILSON 
Vice-President. Vice-President. 


WM. MAFFIT W. F. CARTER 
Vice-President. Vice-President. 
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C. H. McMILLAN 
Secretary. 


people. The first day’s deposits were $17,- 
051.19, and President Festus J. Wade con- 
sidered it an auspicious beginning. The 
same Festus J. Wade is still president of 


Nov. 16, 1899 | 
$17,051.19 


Noy. 16, 1901 
$5,019,268.50 


Nov. 16, 1903 
$11,851,679.92 
Nov. 16, 1905 
$17,194,262.75 
Nov. 16, 1907 


$21,767,256.57 


Nov. 16, 1909 
$21,886,529.66 
AND = 


Nov. 16, 1909 
$4,829,550.82 
OF 
THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 


the Mercantile, and though he is ten years 
older, he has never lost the smile he wore 
on the day of the opening when well mean- 
ing friends opened accounts, sent him 
flowers, and wished him success in his ven- 
ture in the banking arena. He had pre- 
viously won distinction and success in the 
realty business, and none of his friends 
ever doubted for a moment that the Mer- 
cantile would have anything else but a 
successful history. 

When the fact is taken into considera- 
tion that the flurry which began in October, 
1907, was lasting in its results and of ex- 
tensive scope, the accompanying illustration 


EDW. BUDER 
Treasurer. 


showing the deposits speaks volumes for the 
confidence manifested in the Mercantile. 

The success of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
panys policy of developing each depart- 
ment of its business is evidenced by the 
fact that the various departments now have 
a total patronage in excess of 60,000 per- 
sons. During the past twelve months the 
number of people entering the company’s 
doors was, by actual count, 702,160. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


The Banking Department, handling cur- 
rent accounts, has shown a steady increase 
of deposits since the company’s inception. 





MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY 


GEORGE SCHUCKHER 


Manager Foreign Exchange 
Department. 


From thirty depositors on the opening day 
it has grown to over eight thousand ac- 
counts. These embrace some of the largest 
tirms and corporations in the United States. 
The company’s accounts from _ outside 
banks are large, and the number steadily 
increasing. This is accounted for to a 
large extent by the facilities the company 
has for the collection of items, a service 
which has been made a specialty by it. 


Reat Estate DerartTMENT. 


When the Mercantile began business it 
had but two departments, these were the 
Banking and the Real Estate, the latter was 
the business of the Anderson-Wade Realty 
Company, which was taken over by the 
Trust Company, and as subsequent devel- 
opments proved it was an extremely val- 
uable asset of the new institution. 

Since the Mercantile began business its 
real estate department has sold real estate 
and collected commissions thereon of a total 
value of $45,639,610, and this splendid 
total does not include any of the company’s 
business in rentals, leases or loans. 

The company conducts the largest real 
estate loaning business in the West, and 
many millions of dollars placed on such 
security embrace loans on the most valuable 
downtown office buildings, hotels and busi- 
ness structures, as well as apartments, resi- 
dences and vacant ground in the well- 
develeped districts. 

In the past two years it has made many 
loans on substantial business properties in 
the leading Western and Southwestern cities 
and has built up a large clientéle in Saint 
Louis and throughout the United States, 
who invest exclusively in real estate securi- 
ties. 
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Counsel. 
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J. HUGH POWERS 


Manager Bond Department 
and Assistant Treasurer. 


While its loans have aggregated many 
millions of dollars, it is a matter of grati- 
fication and pride to the company that no 
investor has lost a doliar, either of prin- 
cipal or interest, on any investment in real- 
estate securities made through this com- 
pany. 

This department maintains the largest 
rent collection agency in Saint Louis. This 
branch of its business includes some of the 
most modern office buildings, hotel struc- 
tures and commercial houses in the city, 
where the rentals vary from $175,000 per 
annum for one piece of property down 
through shops, flats, and residences to the 
modest tenement rooms where the rental 
runs as low as $1 per month. 

Through the activities of the Real Estate 
Department many of the largest buildings 
in Saint Louis have been erected. Among 
the number are the Jefferson Hotel, Plant- 
ers’ Hotel, Grand-Leader Building, Rialto 
Building, Hargadine-McKittrick Building, 
and scores of other commanding structures 
in the downtown district. 

Three active officers of the Mercantile 
devote their entire time and attention to 
this department, and they have a corps of 
fifty-four trained assistants. There are 
seven sub-departments in the real estate 
section. These are the sales, rent collec- 
tions, loans, leases, corporations, apprais- 
ings, and auctions sales. The company buys 
and sells real estate strictly on a commis- 
sion basis and owns no real estate save the 
office buildings at Eighth and _ Locust 
streets. 


Trust DEPARTMENT. 


The Trust Department of the Mercantile 
was created December 1, 1901, under the 
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direct management of Virgil M. Harris, a 
leading member of the Saint Louis bar. 
This is another one of the Mercantile de- 
partments which has achieved success from 
the beginning. At the outset the trust 
estates taken in charge amounted to but 
$20,060. In the eight years of its existence 
the department has handled trusts and 
estates aggregating several hundred million 
dollars, without loss to the company or its 
patrons. 


BANKERS 
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years was a distinguished circuit judge 
and one of the best-known counselors in the 
West. 

The operations of this department extend 
over a wide field, including a number of 
States in addition to Missouri. 


Bono DEPARTMENT. 


The Bond Department was instituted in 
January, 1903, for the purpose of buying 


- 


Main Banking Room. 


The work of the trust department covers 
a wide range and requires the closest at- 
tention of a finely-organized staff of as- 
sistants. It includes the preparation of 
wills, mortgages and contracts, administra- 
tion of estates, execution of trusteeships 
under wills and other instruments, certifi- 
cations of bonds and notes, payment of 
coupons for corporations, handling of 
surety bonds in general, attention to 
escrows and special deposits, management 
of affairs for widows and orphans, and the 
transfer and_ registration of corporate 
stocks. 

Associated 
is the general 
Honorable Jacob 


with the Trust Department 
counsel of the company, 
Klein, who for many 


and selling bonds in addition to supervision 
of the company’s own bond investments. 

Its clients have increased rapidly since 
its inception, six and a half years ago and 
at present it has the largest individual in- 
vestment business in Saint Louis. Its lists 
include the names of some three thousand 
customers to whom sales of bonds have 
actually been made and half of whom might 
be termed active buyers. 

Through this department many desirable 
bank accounts are often secured to the 
company. It is likewise a source of busi- 
ness and profit to nearly all the depart- 
ments of the company. 

Since its origin the business of the de- 
partment has totaled over eighty-five mil- 





Corner of the Banking Room. 


Savings Department. showing Women's Department in Rear. 
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JOHN H. KRUSE 
Assistant Treasurer. 


lions of dollars. It has participated in and 
originated large loans and has been par- 
ticularly prominent in the distribution of 
Philippine Government securities. 

From a one-man department the bond 
department now requires the active atten- 
tion of Mr. J. Hugh Powers, its manager, 
and twelve assistants. 


Foreign ExcHaNnGe DEPARTMENT. 


The Foreign Exchange Department was 
one of the results of the World’s Fair, 
commemorating the Centennial of the 
Louisiana Purchase, and prior to the open- 
ing of this great event, in anticipation of a 
material increase in foreign exchange busi- 





M. K. SALMON 
Assistant Secretary. 
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Assistant Treasurer. 
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W. J. DUGGAN 
Auditor. 


ness, this was established as a special de- 
partment and placed in charge of Mr. 
George Schuchker, who had previously 
been manager of the foreign exchange de- 
partment of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York city. 

This branch of the Mercantile’s business 
has also been a pronounced success. In 
order to create a satisfactory service for 
travelers’ letters of credit, it was necessary 
to increase the connections with banks and 
banking houses in all parts of the world 
to a number exceeding three thousand. 

The Mercantile now issues its own trav- 
elers’ checks which in this country alone 
are handled by more than five hundred and 
fifty banks and bankers. 





VIRGIL M. HARRIS 
Trust Officer. 


MERCANTILE TRUST 





The chief feature of the department, 
however, is the purchase and sale of foreign 
exchange. The business of the department 
has reached a total of nearly one hundred 
millions of dollars, and maintains twenty 
active bank accounts in Europe. 


Savincs DeprartMENT. 
The Savings Department of the Mercan- 


tile began business in January, 1900, with 
deposits aggregating $1,187.62 from thirty 
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The department is managed by Mr. 
Amedee V. Reyburn and a large corps of 
assistants. 


Women’s DEPARTMENT. 


The Mercantile was one of the first 
trust companies to establish a Women’s 
Department. Miss Julia Kennett, manager 
of this department is a woman familiar 
with every detail of the banking business. 

This department was inaugurated in 1902 





JAS. W. BELL 
Manager Savings Department. 


persons. Since the organization of this 
department the savings funds deposited up 
to November 16 amount to $33,742,853.36. 
Withdrawal checks paid out in that time 
amounted to $27,520,819.67, leaving a_ bal- 
ance Of $6,222,033.69 due to 36,912 de- 
positors. 

Three-fifths of the savings depositors are 
working people. 


Sare Deposir DepartTMENT. 


The Safe Deposit Department was estab- 
lished in August, 1902. There are now four 
vaults with a capacity of over 17,000 boxes. 
These are considered models of the safety- 
vault builders’ art, built of the best steel, 
and equipped with all the newest devices 
in time-locks and safety appliances. <A 
safer place to store valuables could scarce 
be found. 

rhis is another one of the departments 
that have made the Mercantile Trust Com- 


pany such a_ successful institution. De- 
mands on the accommodations of these 
vaults have been so heavy that several 


substantial additions to the vaults and sup- 
ply of boxes have been made three times 
since the creation of the department. 


GEO. B. CUMMINGS 
Assistant Trust Officer. 


A. V. REYBURN 
Mgr. Safe Deposit Department. 


and that it was a valuable addition is shown 
by the constantly-increasing numbers of 
women depositors. 


Tue Present Orricers. 


The present officers of the Mercantile 
Trust Company are Festus J. Wade, presi- 
dent; Paul Brown, vice-president; Geo. W. 
Wilson, vice-president; Wm. Maffitt, vice- 
president; W. F. Carter, vice-president; 
Edward Buder, treasurer; John H. Kruse, 
assistant treasurer; J. M. Murphy, assistant 
treasurer; J. Hugh Powers, assistant treas- 
urer and manager of the bond department; 
C. H. McMillan, secretary; J. B. Moberly, 
assistant secretary; M. K. Salmon, assistant 
secretary; James W. Bell, manager savings 
department; Jacob Klein, counsel; Virgil 
M. Harris, trust officer; George B. Cum- 
mings, assistant trust officer; George 
Schuckher, manager foreign exchange de- 
partment; Amedee V. Reyburn, manager 
safe deposit department, and W. J. Dug- 
gan, auditor. 

The directors of the Mercantile are L. 
EF. Anderson, James W. Bell, Paul Brown, 
James G. Butler, James Campbell, W. F. 
Carter, FE. G. Cowdery, L. D. Dozier, David 
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Kiseman, Henry Griesedieck, Jr, R. C. 
Kerens, W. J. Kinsella, C. H. MeMillan, 
William Maffit, George D. Markham, J. B. 
Moberly, Frank A. Ruf, Harry Scullin, 
John S. Sullivan, Festus J. Wade, J. S. 
Walker, and George W. Wilson. 


Tue MercantTILtE National Bank. 


The Mercantile National Bank is not yet 
a year old, having been organized January 
14, 1909. 

Its capital is $1,500,000, surplus and un- 
divided profits $583,956.33. Its total re- 
sources November 16, 1909, were $8,451,- 
135.17, and its deposits on that date were 
$4,867,178.74. 

The officers of the bank 


are: Festus J. 


Wade, president; Paul Brown, George W. 
Maffitt, W. F. 
Buder, 


Wilson, William 
vice-presidents ; 


Carter, 


Edward cashier; 
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John H. Kruse, J. M. Murphy, and J, 
Hugh Powers, assistant cashiers, and W, 
J. Duggan, auditor. 

The directors are practically the same 
as those of the trust company. 

Great business enterprises are built up 
by concentration of purpose, expressed 
through efficient organization and dependent 
upon system for success. 

The Mercantile Trust Company has com- 
bined all of these forces and its success 
was wrought out along these lines and by 
the hammer of concentrated thought on the 
anvil of hard work. 

Tur Bankers MaGazine, its numerous 
readers, and all who stand for progress 
and stability in the financial world, extend 
to Mr. Wade and his associates their best 
wishes for the continued prosperity of the 
Mercantile Trust Company and the Mer- 
cantile National Bank. 








THE ONLY NATIONAL BANK ABOVE FORTY- 


SECOND STREET 


P in the Washington Heights section of 
U Manhattan, one of the finest residence 
districts in the city, there has been 
opened a modern, well-equipped banking 
institution, under the name of The Audubon 
National Bank of New York. Its exact 
location is at the corner of Broadway and 


IN MANHATTAN. 


ground floor and vault space in the base- 
ment of the twelve-story apartment hotel 
to be erected at the northwest corner of 
Broadway and One Hundred and Forty- 
fifth street. The lease on the present quar- 
ters has two years to run. 

David S. Mills, the president, has been 


DAVID S. MILLS 
President The Audubon National Bank, Washington Heights, Manhattan. 


One Hundred and Forty-third street, which 
makes it the only national bank north of 
Forty-second street. 

Several months ago it became apparent 
that the various business men who had been 
attracted to the neighborhood were in need 
of banking accommodations at close range, 
and with every assurance of loyal support 
the Audubon National Bank was launched. 
By November 1, the new quarters were 
finished and the opening announced. 

Since then the Audubon National has se- 
cured a lease on a large portion of the 


the moving spirit in the process of or- 
ganization and it is to him that the thanks 
of the community are due. Associated with 
Mr. Mills as organizers were Jacob Erlich, 
I.. J. Halle and Emil Schwarz—names 
that are synonymous with the progress and 
growth of Washington Heights. 

No better choice for president could have 
been made. Mr. Mills has spent the greater 
part of his life in the banking business and 
will bring to the new institution the very 
cream of his banking experiences. 

Associated with him on the official staff 
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of The Audubon bank is William Reimers, 
the cashier, who has been actively engaged 
in the banking business for about thirteen 
years and was formerly manager of the 
Washington Heights branch of the Hamil- 
ten Bank and lately manager of the Mu- 
tual Alliance Trust Company, head quarters 
at One Hundred and Sixteenth street. 

On the board of directors are the follow- 
ing prominent men: Jacob Erlich, chair- 
man, manufacturer; Alexander V. Blake, 
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ing at 8.30 o'clock, a departure from cus- 
toin that will carry its appeal to all classes, 

The management is to be congratulated 
upon the excellent statement of condition 
which was rendered by the bank on Novem- 
ber 16, and which was practically the 
record of twelve days of banking opera- 
tions. 

Equipped with a capital of $200,000 and 
a surplus and undivided profits fund of 
$51,107.47, the Audubon National has se- 


WM. REIMERS 
Cashier The Audubon National Bank, Washington Heights, Manhattan. 


of Blake & Reeves, bankers; Louis J. Halle, 
importer; Emil Kaufmann, treasurer, George 
Borgfeldt & Co.; George W. Kavanaugh, 
manufacturer, Cohoes, N. Y.; Charles C. 
Lloyd, capitalist, ex-vice-president and 
treasurer Butler Bros.; J. B. Lorge, ban- 
ker; D. S. Mills, president The Audubon 
National Bank; J. H. Parker, president 
Mutual Alliance Trust Co.; Emil Schwarz, 
of Benjamin Schwarz & Sons, hops; W. A. 
Sherman, capitalist; Maurice C. Sternbach, 
president Vari-Lace Mfg. Co.; B. F. Wer- 
ner, cashier Irving National Exchange Bank. 

The bank is open for business each morn- 


cured deposits of $80,543.15 and has total 


resources of $331,650.62. Since November 
16, up to the time of going to press, deposits 
had increased to over $110,000, representing 
a gain of thirty-five per cent. a week. Of 
this total demand and collateral loans con- 
stitute $195,000, loans and discounts $7.- 
940.50, United States bonds $50,444.44, and 
cash on hand and in banks $78,265.68. 

There is every indication that the Audu- 
bon National Bank of Washington Heights, 
New York, will experience a steady and 
rapid growth from this day on. 





HIS department of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE is for the benefit of all readers inter- 

| ested in safety deposit. It is open to contributions from any source, the purpose being 
to make it a place of exchange for good ideas in this hen A of the banking business, 

For reproduction in this department, we would be pleased to receive photographs of safe 
deposit vaults, customers’ rooms, or copies of unusual safe deposit advertisements. We 
invite correspondence as to new methods of handling this business and approved means of 


increasing it. 


WHERE THIEVES DO NOT BREAK THROUGH 
NOR STEAL. 


By Russell Brittingham, Secretary and Treasurer of the North America Safe 
Deposit Co., New York. 


INCE the earthquake in San Francisco Francisco experience. I lost a great many 
safe deposit vaults have been in the valuable papers.” 
limelight. The whole business world Although vaults date back some forty or 
eagerly watched to see how they stood that fifty years, very little has been written about 
test. The contents of every vault were them and to very many people a vault 
found in perfect condition. is a vault, and the construction and running 


North America Safe Deposit Co.’s Vault, New York. 


The only safes that proved inadequate of it a mystery. The typical modern safe 
were the office safes. Their failure to stand deposit vault is built preferably below the 
the ordeal is due to the limitations naturally street level. This assures a firmer founda- 
imposed on their construction by their size, tion for the enormous mass of steel, a 
isolation and the fact that they must be greater security in case of an attack by 
portable. Shortly after the San Francisco mob, and also protection against fire, as a 
catastrophe I heard a man say, “I have fire could make no headway below ground. 
had enough of office safes with my San The plates of which the vault is built are 
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either chrome or manganese steel. When 
chrome steel is used the plates are small 
and alternate with a softer steel until the 
desired thickness is attained. The whole 
is then bolted together in such a way that 
no two joints come in the same place, next 
to these plates is the fire proofing which 
is itself encased in steel or boiler iron. 
Manganese steel has two characteristics 
which make it specially adapted for vault 
building. It is so hard and so tough that it 
resists both drill and explosive. When it 
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serious matter anywhere—in the financial 
district would undoubtedly mean the em- 
barrassment of a number of firms. Each en- 
trance is provided with two doors, an inner 
and an outer. ‘These massive steel doors 
never fail to impress the visitor for they are 
a foot or more thick and weigh from ten to 
thirty tons, but are so delicately poised that 
the slightest touch will move them. They each 
have two combination locks, and in addition, 
three or four clocks which act independent- 
ly of each other, are connected with each 


Vault Door, North America Safe Deposit Co,, New York. 


is used the plates are much larger and are 
made so thick that only one is needed to 
give the desired thickness. These plates are 
locked together. Without is the fireproofing 
which is usually a foot or more thick. 

The vault should rest on a_ foundation 
other than that of the building in which it 
stands so that its integrity may not depend 
upon that of the building. There is always 
a compartment below the vault, so that 
tunneling would be detected at once. 


Great Precautions TAKEN. 


The vault proper—that part within the 


grille—has two entrances. The second one 
is added for purposes of ventilation and to 
guard against a lockout, for a lockout—a 


outer door. If only one clock is in working 
order the doors can be opened. They are 
set each day and no matter what happens 
the doors will not open until the clocks run 
down. To guard against mistakes they are 
set by one man and verified by two others. 
An expert also looks them over at stated 
intervals and regulates if necessary. 

The vault is guarded day and night by 
a competent corps of men and the work of 
the cracksman is still further provided 
against by a complete burglar alarm system 
in the form of a cabinet which entirely 
encases the vault, doors and all. Any fail- 
ure on the part of the watchman to report 
to the electric company every thirty minutes 
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Coupon Boxes and Board Room, Germantown Trust Co., Philadelphia. 


during the night, in itself, notifies them that 
something is wrong. 
Whew aA Key 1s Lost. 

Within, the vault is fitted out with row 
upon row of boxes ranging in price from 
five dollars up. These miniature safes have 
either combination or key locks or both, to 
suit the fancy of the customer. Keys are 
always issued in duplicate, but the wise man 
will carry only one on his key ring. When 
he loses that the form gone through is as 
follows: The duplicate key is brought to 
the vault by the customer and the lock is 
opened, the key is then destroyed and the 
same lock is adjusted to a new key. The 
loss of both keys means that an expert must 
break into the safe, a difficult and expensive 
operation. 

The subject of keys recalls a curious ex- 
perience. A certain box was sealed up for 
non-payment of rent. Letters were written 
asking that the box be surrendered and the 
keys returned but all mail came back 
marked “not found.” The matter was 
dropped until the keys, tagged with the 
number of the box and bearing the post- 
mark of the post office nearest the vault 
(but otherwise unmarked) were returned by 
mail. Then of course the matter was taken 
up again and by dint of persistent inquiry 
this information was brought to light. After 
having settled his business affairs and hav- 
ing provided liberally for his wife, this 
customer had simply dropped out of sight 
as completely as if the earth had opened. 
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Neither did the mysterious appearance of 
the keys furnish any clew to his where- 
abouts. 


INTERESTING INCIDENTS. 


The work of managing a vault, the renting 
of new boxes, the keeping of old business 
and the responsibility of the care of other 
people’s millions might perhaps prove either 
monotonous or irksome if it were not for 
the people one meets in the day’s work. In 
the early morning hours bankers and brokers 
predominate. They hurry in and then out 
again followed by their boxes, sometimes 
six or eight chained together. But no mat- 
ter how busy, most of them will stop at least 
to tell you the state of the market till 
their interest communicates itself and you 
find yourself following the fluctuations as 
if you were a heavy operator. When busi- 
ness is dull or the Exchange closed for the 
day the manager if at leisure—for he has 
other duties besides practising the gentle 
art of being affable—hears the clever story 
or the interesting experience. Some of the 
brokers are young, just beginning their 
careers. Others are men grown gray in 
“the Street,” men who have lived through 
such days as “Black Friday” and _ the 
Northern Pacific Panic, when they either 
amassed a fortune in a few hours or lost 
their all in less time. 

Here, too, in the course of the year one 
rubs elbows with men prominent in other 
kinds of business—the magnates and the 
kings—for innumerable other businesses be- 
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sides that of the banker and broker are 
represented and each contributes its in- 
terest. 

The private individual is largely repre- 
serted as well. There is the man of leisure 
who comes in to settle up his affairs before 
he takes a trip around the world, and the 
customer who comes from the Pacific Slope 
once a year to cut coupons, preferring (to 
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his suburban home to make sure. But after 
all, we are all familiar with that state of 
uncertainty. Have you never had to make 
a pajama trip downstairs after the house 
was quiet to make sure you had locked 
the front door? 

Customers show all sorts of preferences 
in the choice of their box numbers. With 
some, it is a date made famous by history, 
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Entrance to Safe Deposit Vaults, Germantown Trust Co., Philadelphia. 


use a homely expression) not to keep all 
his eggs in one basket. 


CarELEss PEOPLE. 


It sometimes happens that a man—a man, 
not a woman, mark you—leaves thousands 
of dollars’ worth of securities on a table 
in a coupon room, and there have been 
cases where the only way to trace the owner 
was by the blotter he had used in signing 
his name. 

Hardly more ashamed of himself is the 
man who cannot remember whether or not 
he has locked his box and telephones from 


with others it must be thirteen, or numbers 
that aggregate 13, or perhaps anything but 


thirteen. With still others, the number 
which has proved itself their lucky num- 
ber. All kinds of reasons govern the choice 
of positions. I have known a box on the 
bottom row to be rejected for fear whatever 
was kept in it would grow mouldy. 

This intercourse with so many different 
kinds of people representing so many differ- 
ent interests brings in its train two things 
which are invaluable to a business man—an 
extended acquaintance, and an ample knowl- 
edge of men, and these together with @ 
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Storage Vault for Valuables, Germantown Trust Co. , Philadelphia. 


moderate supply of brains are the best capi- 
tal a man can have in New York City 
to-day. 


A GERMANTOWN VAULT. 


NOTABLE feature of the German- 
town (Philadelphia) Trust Company 
business is its storage of valuables. 
For the convenience of its patrons there 


INCREASING SAFE 


has been provided a large fire-proof vault, 
70 feet long by 30 feet wide. As many as 
700 trunks and packages have been cared 
for in one season. Not one of the many 
thousand packages and trunks thus stored 
has ever gone astray or been misplaced. 

The three cuts reproduced herewith are 
from a booklet recently issued by the com- 
pany advertising all of its facilities. 


DEPOSIT BUSINESS. 


By Paul W. Muller, Assistant Secretary and Treasurer Passaic Trust and Safe 
Deposit Co., Passaic, N. J. 


- is a common mistake for bankers to 
consider the safe deposit department 

and the banking department of an in- 
stitution as entirely separate, neglecting to 
use one department to help the growth 
of the other. 

If either department suffers, it is more 
apt to be the safe deposit department, due, 
perhips, to the fact that the banking de- 
partment is the one more generally used 
by the public and consequently its advan- 
tages are more generally known. 

Today, however, most of the modern 
country banks and trust companies are in- 
stalling or have installed safe deposit 
vaults and this feature of the business is 
steadily rising in importance. 

When the cost of an up-to-date vault 
is considered the neglect of any proper 
means of increasing the business of the 
department is a grave mistake. 


Fifteen or twenty thousand dollars is in- 
vested in a safe deposit vault, every con- 
venience and safeguard is provided, large 
sums are spent in advertising the good 
features in the local papers, by booklets, 
ete. “Come in and look us over” is in every 
“ad” and then the most promising material 
on hand, the present customers of the bank- 
ing department, are allowed to pass in and 
out every day without ever being ap- 
proached on the subject of a safe deposit 
box for their use, or at the best, in only a 
haphazard way. 

It should be the rule that every customer 
of the bank in any way should be shown 
through the vault and have explained to 
him the burglar and fire proof construc- 
tion and the advantages of such protec- 
tion for his valuables. He should be made 
to feel that the protection offered is insur- 
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ance and is as important to him and his 
family as life or fire insurance. 

This duty should be performed by some 
officer who would find it to his advantage 
to have some knowledge of the mechanism 
of the time locks, the number of pounds 
of steel used, the weight of the doors, the 
number of bolts and any other item that 
might occur to him that would make an 
interesting story. 

How many of your customers in the 
banking department have been in your safe 
deposit vault? 

This treatment should apply to the man 
with the ragged coat as well as the man 
with the frock coat; appearances are often 
deceiving and the man with the shiny suit 
may need a safe deposit box as badly as 
the man with the fashion plate clothes. 

The writer speaks from experience on 
this point, and has often been surprised at 
seeing a man of least promising appearance 
rent a box after inspection, the writer's 
surprise at renting him the box being no 
greater than the renter’s at learning thar 
for a small yearly rental he could have the 
same protection for his valuables that the 
company provided for its own. 

There was a recent case of a customer 
of the banking department, who made a 
very poor front, being shown through the 
vault and renting a box; he became quite 
enthusiastic and has since induced two of 
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his friends to come with us and we hope 
to obtain more business through him. 

Indeed, this method of pushing the busi- 
ness applies particularly to the apparently 
poorer classes for it is probable that the 
business man or the man of better appear- 
ance is already more or less familiar with 
the advantages offered and is either neglect- 
ful or puts his faith in an office safe. This 
means that you must often follow up his 
inspection by stirring him up or convincing 
him that an office safe is not always what 
it seems, that the experience of owners of 
such safes in large conflagrations has often 
been a sorry one, that an expert safe- 
cracker would make comparatively short 
work of it, that a safe deposit box is the 
best protection posible. 

On the other hand, the shabby man usu- 
ally has no safe and the very struggle he 
has made to get together what he possesses 
makes him eager to hold it. His safe is 
an old cigar box or the mattress in his bed- 
room. At the first alarm, his thought is 
for his papers. 

The proposition of renting him a_ box 
where he can put his papers and valuables 
and thus do away with the constant worry 
of guarding them is presented to him for 
the first time and the very novelty of the 
idea becomes a great aid in securing his 


patronage. 


SAFE DEPOSIT ADS. 


OLLOWING are a few suggestive safe 
deposit advertisements: 

SAFETY, CONVENIENCE, ECONOMY. 

These are the strong points of advantage 
to be derived from the use of a private safe 
in our massive safe deposit vault. 

This vault is made of several layers of the 
hardest kind of steel. It is put together by 
a process which makes it tmpervious to any 
attack that could be made upon it. The 
locks are perfect. One great advantage. 

OF THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
is that in keeping your valuable papers right 
here in the heart of the city you obviate the 
trouble and risk of carrying them back and 
forth or caring for them in your home or 
office. 

Safe deposit box 
$ — a year up. 

(The Blank National 


rental prices are from 


3ank.) 


A COMMUNITY STRONG BOX. 

The safe deposit vault has been aptly called 
“the community strong box.” 

Vastly better protection to valuables is 
afforded by the massive safe deposit vault of 
the Blank National Bank than practically 
any private individual could afford to have 
exclusively for his own use. 

With a large number of 
operating 


individuals co- 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


of this bank is made possible—a place of per- 
fect security at moderate cost. 

We have a thoroughly burglar and fire- 
proof vault where safe deposit boxes or pri- 
vate safes can be rented at as low a rate 4s 
$——--- a year. 

Surely this is a small price to pay for 
peace of mind and actual protection of your 
important papers and other valuables. 

(The Blank National Bank.) 


THE QUESTION. 


Loss is out of the question when your 
valuables are in a safe deposit box in this 
bank’s strong vault. 

We rent private safes as low as $——— a 
year. 

This means that you can have absolute 
safety for your important papers and other 
valuables for less than a cent a day. 


LOSS OUT OF 


WITH A SAFE DEPOSIT BOX 
you need never worry about the security of 
your valuables. 

When such security as our wonderful vault 
affordS can be had so cheaply, is it not the 
height of folly to take chances and carry 
your own risk? 


(The Blank National Bank.) 
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We combine absolute safety with satisfactory service. 
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aod superior facilities. 
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WHERE WE WERE “FUSSY” 


OUR BUILDING Is PLAIN—SEVERLY PLAIN—OUR FIXTURES 
ARE SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE. 

OUR VAULT! WELL IT WILL DO YOU GOOD TO SEE IT— 
LARGE, ROOMY, SUBSTANTIAL—THE SAFE! OF THE FINEST TO 
BE HAD—BUT THEN WE ARE LOOKING TO THE FUTURE AND 
DO NOT EXPECT TO REQUIRE ANY IMPROVEMENT OR ENLARGE- 
MENT FOR YEARS TO COME—SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES AND 
LOCKERS IN KEEPING WITH VAULT AND SAFE. 


Some Safe Deposit Ads. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY FOR $———. tected—you can have perfect protection, why 
do you run any risks? 

Whether you feel the immediate need of a 
safe deposit box or not, come in any way. 
as we will be pleased to show you the vault 
and explain the features of Its great strength. 


It is the sheerest folly to allow bonds, stock 
certificates, mortgages, deeds, cash, jewels 
or other valuables to remain a moment un- 
protected from loss by fire, thieves or care- 
lessness when for an extremely small ex- 
penditure you can insure their safety abso- (The Blank National Bank.) 
lutely. 

You can rent a safe deposit box in our 
impregnable, fire, burglar, mob-proof vault 
for as little as $————- a. year. 

With your valuables of having your securities, mortgages, bank- 

_ — a a - books, insurance policies and other valuable 

IN A SAFE DEPOSIT BOX papers right here in the business heart of 

you can have peace of mind about their’ the city is one of the greatest advantages of 
safety. using our safe deposit vault. You avoid the 

When for such an amount—an infinitesimal necessity of carrying important papers to 
fraetion of the value of the property pro- and from your residence and do away with 


THE CONVENIENCE 
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the possibility of loss by carelessness, fire or 
theft. Another great benefit of the use 
OF SAFE DEPOSIT 

vaults is that when your valuables are thus 
safely locked up you have u sense of secur- 
ity, a peace of mind. This is worth a great 
deal to you—certainly as much as $——— a 
year, which is all that it costs you to rent 
one of the private safes and provide for the 
perfect protection of your valuables, 

(The Blank National Bank.) 


STANDING INVITATION 


than sorry! An ordinary 
your office is a 
housebreaker. 


THE 


Better 
safe at your 
standing invitation 

A safe deposit box in the vault of the 
Blank National Bank is the best place for 
you to keep securely valuable papers, jewels 
and other things of that nature. 

The annual rental of a box is only $———, 
so that in regard 

TO THIEVES AND BURGLARS 
there is no doubt at all that a safe deposit 
box is the cheapest insurance in the world. 

Our vault is one of the largest and 
strongest in this part of the State. It is of 
the most modern type and _ construction. 
Built of the hardest and thickest steel, it is 
drill-proof, air and water-tight, fire and 
burglar proof and is guarded day and night. 

(The Blank National Bank.) 


be safe 
home or in 
to the 


LESS THAN A CENT A DAY. 

Can you afford to take chances on the 
safety of your valuable papers when you can 
have absolute safety for them in our safe 
deposit vault for only $——-— a year? 

What might the loss of one of those papers 
mean to you and how little it costs to pre- 
vent the possibility of loss! 

Besides the actual protection of your val- 
uables, there is another strong argument 


FOR A SAFE DEPOSIT BOX 
and it is the freedom from worry, the peace 
of mind which will be yours when you know 
that no harm can come to your valuables 
stored away in our great fire and burglar- 
proof vault. 

Among the articles we can guard for you 
are:—Leases, deeds, abstracts, mortgages, 
contracts, partnership agreements, pension 
papers, naturalization papers, bonds, stock 
certificates, bank books, tnsurance policies, 
receipts, blue-prints, plans, precious stones, 
laces, heirlooms, rare books, plate, and many 
other such things. 

(The Blank National Bank.) 


KEEP YOUR INSURANCE POLICIES 
where they will be secure. A prominent in- 
surance man says that insurance companies 
have considerable trouble through careless- 
ness of policy-holders in keeping their poli- 
cies in insecure places, where they are liable 
to be destroyed by fire, lost or misplaced. 

If you do policy, it will cost you 
considerable and expense to get a 
duplicate. ’ 

IN A SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
like ours your policy will be preserved intact 
and you will never have to go to the expense 
of advertising a lost policy or executing a 


lose a 
trouble 


bond in double the amount of the face of the 
policy before getting a duplicate issued, 
This is only one of many advantages of 
having a safe deposit box. Whatever you 
use it for, you are assured of perfect privacy 
w a renter of one of them. Annual rental, 
(The Blank National Bank.) 


PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY. 


It is impossible for a private individual to 
have a safe deposit vault as secure and 
complete as that of the Blank National 
Bank, for the simple reason that that vault 
cost more than the average individual's en- 
tire property is worth. 

But a large number of individuals co-oper- 
ating makes possible this place of perfect se- 
curity and renders the care and anxiety of 
watching and guarding valuables unneces- 
sary, 

Don’t keep money or valuables around your 
house, office, or on your person. It’s dan- 
gerous. Deposit your money in a strong in- 
stitution like this, to earn from — to —, and 
rent a box in our Gibraltar-like vault for the 
safe keeping of your valuables. Rental from 
— to — a year. 


(Blank National Bank.) 


YOUR PEACE OF MIND. 


The actual protection of your valuables— 
the guarding of them from loss or destruc- 
tion—is not the only benefit you enjoy when 
you use a safe deposit box in our Gibraltar- 
like vaults. 

It means something to you to be entirely 
free from anxiety about the safety of your 
property. It is worth a good deal to be able 
to dismiss from your mind ALL worry about 
the security of your important papers and 
other precious things, 

Then why not insure both the safety of 
your belongings and your own peace of mind 
by renting a box in our safe deposit and 
storage vaults—one of the strongest in this 
part of the state? 

Rental price is from $— to $— a year, ac- 
cording to the size of the box. Come in and 
let us show you the vaults. It is an inter- 
esting sight and you will be welcome, 
whether you rent a box or not. 

(Blank National Bank.) 


TWO KEYS FOR EACH FOX. 


It takes two keys to open a box in our 
safe deposit vault. One is the master key, 
which we retain. It only half unlocks the 
boxes. The other is held by the renter of the 
box, and cannot operate the lock until our 
key has been used. 

This is only one feature of the many de- 
tails of safety which makes our vault one of 
the most secure places in this part of the 
state, 

You will be interested in seeing what mas- 
sive construction and great ingenuity have 
done to create an absolutely safe place for 
valuables. Visit our vault. We will be glad 
to show you the details whether you have 
any immediate use for a box or not. Come 
anyway and see what a lot of security you 
can get for —— a year. 

(Blank National Bank.) 
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HIS department is conducted in the interests of the American Institute of Banking. 
From time to time articles of special value to members of the Institute will appear 
here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chapters as possible. 

It is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty it shall be to 
correspond with THE BANKERS MAGAZINE for this purpose. 


Group and individual 


photographs of officers and members, 


photographs of chapter 


rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, speeches and chapter progress are desired and prac- 


tical suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. 


Manu- 


scripts and photographs must reach us by the 12th of the month to be in time for the 


following month’s issue. 


HERE is an increasing interest on the 
part of bankers in the matter of 
expert accountancy. Many of the 

younger bank men are taking it up as a 

study in spare time. 

In an address delivered before the Amer- 
ican Association of Public Accountants at 
Atlantic City some time ago, Mr. James G. 
Cannon, vice-president Fourth National 
Bank, New York, said: 


“TI have always been deeply interested in 
the subject of accountancy, and I assisted, 
as far as possible, the gentlemen who, in 
1896, procured the passage of the law in the 
State of New York ‘To Regulate the Profes- 
sion of Public Accountants.’ 

“In March, 19€5, in an address at Atlantic 
City, before the New Jersey State Bankers’ 
Association, I urged the bankers of the coun. 
try to establish the custom requiring state- 
ments of the financial condition of the bor- 
rowers to bear the certificate of a certified 
public accountant, and in the same year I 
secured the adoption by the New York State 
Bankers’ Association of a new form of 
property statement blank, in which the bor- 
rower is asked the question, ‘Have the books 
been audited by a certified public accountant. 

. If so, name and date of audit.’ 

“The bankers need your assistance in all 
directions, and the benefits to be derived 
from an examination of business concerns 
by a certified public accountant is of ines- 
timable value to both, and when a state- 
ment of a concern’s assets and liabilities 
is presented to the banker, he gives it an 
added confidence from a knowledge that the 
statement has a true foundation. 

“We must have more thoroughly qualified 
certified public accountants, who can give 
this added knowledge of the situation of 
firms and corporations, and the business 
should not be held in the hands of a few. 


ACCOUNTS, THE SAFEGUARD OF A BUSINESS. 


By Frank Broaker, C.P.A., New York, Dean of ‘‘The Technique of Accountics, Inc.”’ 









“A further study of those who were re- 
jected shows that a large proportion of the 
rejections came through the topic of ‘Prac- 
tical Accounting,’ 91 per cent. of the men 
presenting themselves in 1907 having failed 
on this topic.’ 


By request, I reproduce herewith a por- 
tion of a lesson which “The Technique of 
Accountics” gives in a course conducted for 
the benefit of bank clerks and others inter- 
ested in the subject referred to by Mr. 
Cannon. 


A Practicat ILLusTraTion. 


A company of bicycle manufacturers 
makes up its accounts December 31, 1896, 
for the year. The following are the debits 
to the profit and loss account: 


Raw material on hand Jan, 1, 1896.. $12,500 
Finished machines on hand Jan. 1, 


1896: 1600 wheels at $30........ 48,000 
Purchases of materiel...<...ccecscss 62,500 
oe ee ere eee one 82,500 
Manufacturing expenses: Coal, re- 

pairs, paint, varnish, superin- 

tendent’s salaries, unproductive 

labor and sundry expenses...... 23,000 
Agents’ commissions .............. 90,000 
Branch expenses, rents, salaries 

QNnd MISCCUANOOUS. .00.0600000600%8 40,000 
Selling expenses: Travelers’ salaries, 

discounts, rebates and miscel- 

IBNOOUE cccccces Pere ees canker 30,000 
Be GEE kanansoanenes See ty 8,000 
Depreciation of machinery and plant 5,500 


The sales for the year were 6,000 wheels, 
yielding $540,000; the raw material on hand 
December 31, 1896, taken at cost was 
$4,000, and the finished wheels in stock 
ready for sale numbered 800. Prepare an 
account from the above, showing (a) num-: 
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PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT 
a te 2 i 
let January —to — 


To Bad Debts 
“ Machinery and Plast; reserve for 
depreciation 
* Balance. carrved down 


To Contingent Reserve, Stock of 800 
finished wheels on hand Dec. 31, 1896 @ $33.94 


* Balance, ecarrved doon 


MANUPACTURING & TRADING ACCOUNT 
———e 
ist Januery — w — 





To Baw Material, on hand Dec. 31, 
= - for year 


i} 
| 


Deduct 
Baw Material taken at cost 
Consumption for manufacturing $ 71,000 

* Labor, productive 82,500 
* Manufacturing Expenses, 

Coal 

Repairs 

Paint 

Varnisb 

Superintendents’ Salaries 

Unproductive Lebor 

Sundry other expenses 


* Pinieshed Wheele on hand Dec. 31,1895 
1600 @ $30 
" Balance, brought down 
Tepresentyng cost of 
wheels nanufactured $200 @ $33.94 
6800 
Deduct 
* Pinished Wheels, on hand 
at cost 800 @ $33.94 
Cost 6000 wheels 


* Bavance, carried do0n 


- 


" Agents’ Commissions 

* Branch Expenses; rents, selaries and 
miscellaneous 

" Selling Bxpenses; travelers’ salaries 
discounts, rebates and miscellaneous 

© Balances carrved to Prof{\t & Loss Ac- 
Count, Het prof{r.t on sales 


$342, 653) 60 
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BICYCLE MANUPACTORING CO. 
———X— 
Sist December, 1896. 


By Manufacturing & Trading Account 
balance brought forward 


“ Bavance, brought doun, protst 


* Balance, brought down, Avorvetdv>o 
protvt for year 





BICYCLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
a 


Sist December, 1896.———— CR. : 














Dec. | 31 | By Balance, carrved doen, represent— 
wang cost of 5200 eheels @ $33.94 $176,500 


} $176, 500 
By Sales, for year 6000 wheels Y | $540,000 


By Balance, brought down, represent— 
wae Sross prof<vt on trading 


$342, 653/ 60 
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ber of wheels manufactured, (b) the cost 
per wheel, (c) the gross manufacturing 
profit, (d) the final net result, including 
in the profit and loss account the stock 
of finished wheels on hand December 31 
at their cost as shown by the accounts. 
Conservative business expansion depends 
on sales in excess of cost and not upon an 
excessive manufactured production which 
represents dead capital investment. Proper 
management of a small capital is a greater 





Frank Broaker, C.P. A. 


assurance to investors than bad manage- 
ment of a large capital and broad credit. 

Accounts are the safeguard of a business 
and many manufacturing concerns have 
realized, when too late for correction, that 
a mechanical book-keeping control of busi- 
ness affairs, in violation of practical prin- 
ciples, which gevern the creation and main- 
tenance of cost and factory accounts has 
led to a shortage in working capital and 
been the direct cause of financial disaster. 

Cost and factory accounting is the most 
scientific and important in the realm of 
accountancy, and bankrupt sales bear mute 
evidence of the penalty for the disregard of 
its warnings. 

A knowledge of technique and expression, 
being synonomous to “reason and common 


sense” is requisite before a solution can 
be scientifically and practically prepared. 

To many book-keepers and business men 
the question will appeal as proper and 
satisfactory, “all that is necessary being to 
prepare an account, state the profit and 
declare a dividend;” but is the question 
proper and complete based upon a perfect 
system? The proposition, therefore, wheth- 
er originated or prepared by the examiner 
from the books of a going concern, is im- 
portant. 


Datinc or Inventory—An inventory is 
always taken and stated at the end of a 
fiscal period, i. e.: Dec. 31, not Jan. 1. 


Utiization oF Accounts. 


Purcuases or Matertar—The debit to 
profit and loss account of the total amount 
ot the purchases of supplies is improper, 
and the theory that by crediting the profit 
and loss account with the cost of the raw 
material on hand at the end of the period 
it compensates for the excess charge by 
leaving a net debit representing net con- 
sumption, is mechanical and not practical. 
All items comprehended in an _ account 
should state positive not controvertive facts. 

The merchandise account may be cited 
as an illustration of instruction given in 
educational institutions as a convenient 
method to impart the theory of double- 
entry. <A review of the postings appeals 
strongly to the intellect as being radically 
wrong. 

The account is charged with: 


RUINED era icasain siege Stsio ase sales o5 
Subsequent purchases .......... 
SPOT, BONES nonin soins sin ce-e's ois | 


Inventory at commencement of | 


This total does not represent cost. 


The account is credited with: 


Sales ....ccccccccccccccccsesces 
Return purchases ............-- 
Inventory of unsold goods...... 


This total does not state proceeds. 


Lazor, Propuctive—This account (as per 
the question) has been kept to record the 
charges to it of the total wages expended. 
The amount of wages unaccounted is trans- 
ferred to “Labor, Unproductive,” the bal- 
ance being inferred to have been utilized in 
manufacturing. ‘This result was evidently 
an estimate. It is therefore apparent that 
the actual cost of each bicycle was unknown 
and estimated. At the end of the year 
when the stock of materials was taken at 
cost, the amount of the difference (in- 
cluding the unproductive labor) then de- 
termined the cost of unaccounted expen- 
diture for manufacturing 5,200 wheels, 
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which is equivalent to selling goods with- 
out positive knowledge of cost. 

Serunc Expenses—A rebate is not a 
selling expense but an allowance on a sale. 

Proritr AND Loss Account—With the ex- 
ception of bad debts, and depreciation on 
machinery and plant, the latter being 
reserved out of the business profits when 
stated, for replacement of wear and tear 
values, not one of the accounts stated in 
the question is properly chargeable to profit 
and loss account. 

Factory buildings, machinery, furniture 
and fixtures and general plant values, rep- 
resent capital investment, not a current 
resource nor asset for the payment of cur- 
rent liabilities, and the value of this class 
of accounts (capital expenditures) should 
be protected by reserving out of earned 
profits, a proper percentage to protect cap- 
ital investment which should not be with- 
drawn as a profit, but preserved intact. 


(a) Numper or Wueets Manvrac- 


TURED. 
The sales for the year were.... 6,000 wheels 
The finished wheels on hand, at 








the end of the year, ready 

for sale numbered.......... 800 4 
Total number of wheels:....... 6,800 ” 

DEDUCT 

Finished machines on hand at 

the commencement of the 

MIL <i. a crewipkrewseaistn esteem 1,600 - 
3icycles manufactured during 


” 


ie SY Greco nxn cuticneesse 5,200 


The cost of the finished wheels (1600 at 
$30) on hand at the commencement of the 
period having been stated in the question, 
it cannot again be pro-rated as a part cost 
of the machines manufactured during the 
year. 

(6) Tue Cost Per WHEEL. 

There were 5200 bicycles manufactured 
during the year, and the following expen- 
ditures are chargeable to arrive at the cost 
per wheel: 

Raw material on hand Dec. 31, 
DOPE sss easadwrivinssecesasaeus $12,500 


Raw material purchases year 
DU S Sacecenu ese ehceewan 62,500 
$75,000 
LESS 
Raw material on hand, taken 
at cost Dec. 31, 1896...... 4,000 
Consumption of raw material........ $71,000 
LADOF, PTODUCUIVE ....00cccccccivccrces 82,500 
Manufacturing expenses ..........+. 23,000 
Cost of 5200 wheels+...............-$176,500 


(¢) Tre Gross MANUFACTURING Profits, 


There is no such profit known to the 
well-informed expert, nor do the stated 
figures in the proposition permit of such 
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a determination. A profit can only be 
stated after a sale has been made. The 
presumption that the sales department is 
a purchaser, (the price charged to it by the 
factory, which includes a factory profit), is 
incorrect and visionary; (it will be noted 
that the factory price is not given in the 
question) and the figures stated are not 
the factory price, but sales proceeds. 

This method in high finance of making a 
profit on manufacturing before a sale is 
made, leads to bankruptcy and a conser- 
vative banker or capitalist would not know- 
ingly loan against an inventory that in- 
cluded a fictitious factory profit which de- 
pended upon a future sale, for the reason 
that when credit is exhausted and the store- 
rooms and sales-rooms are filled with man- 
ufactured goods, the creditors become the 
owners of an imaginary value termed fac- 
tory profit——the creditors’ loss. In_ this 
way dividends are declared out of factory 
profits, and actually paid out of merchan- 
dise collateral loans received from credu- 
lous capitalists. 

To determine “the gross manufacturing 
profits,’ the factory price per wheel and 
not the sales proceeds, $540,000 should have 
been stated, which would also have _ in- 
cluded in the account to be prepared, the 
factory profit on the 800 wheels unsold. 

This question was undoubtedly prepared 
by the State Examiners of Certified Public 
Accountants to test the proficiency of the 
examinee who should have promptly noted 
the omission of the factory price, corrected 
the question and stated: 


The gross trading profits on sales 
GO DE icciacwnkcsdeecstxweusens $342,653.60 


(7d) Tue Finat Net Resvtrt. 

The result can only be stated after de- 
duction of trading, management, fixed 
charges and extraordinary expenditures, and 
as well reserves to provide for impairment 
or renewal of capital expenditures. 


TRADING EXPENDITURES. 


Agents’ commissions........ $90,000 
Branch expenses .........0. 40,000 
Belling CEPOMBCH oc s.cicccieicee 30,000 160,000.00 
co er $182,653.60 


$182,653.60 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
TE. WOMEN. bncaccesernsoannen $8,000 
Machinery and plant reserve 
for depreciation 





Business profit for year............ $169,153.60 

“Including in the profit and loss account, 
the stock of finished wheels on hand Dec. 
31, at their cost, as shown by the account.” 


DEDUCT 
Contingent reserve for inventory 


Dec. 31, 800 wheels at cost 
WOT Sicasnviwieacssaaenes ee 27,153.60 





year 
Setene $142,000.00 


results for the 
dividends 


Final net 
available for 
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CONTINGENT ReEservE FoR INVENTORY. 


The purpose of this reserve should be 
carefully reasoned as it is applicable in 
many but not all lines of business. 

In many instances, manufactured stock, 
such as bicycles, hats (straw and felt), mil- 
linery, clothing, carpets, wall paper, rem- 
nants of dry goods (not staples), novelties, 
etc., will not realize the cost after the 
season of sale is over and an overstocked 
condition affects the earned business 
profits. When such articles are valued low 
to arrive at conservative results, prepara- 
tory to a division of profits, it is an esti- 
mate. New models, improvements, styles, 
etc., supersede the old. 

It was intended by the question that as 
the bicycles on hand at the end of the year 
were a hazardous stock which would pro- 
duce an unknown value, it was deemed con- 
servative and expedient to reserve this cost 
out of the business profits. 


Bap Dests—It might be inferred that bad 
debts are debited against the sales as a 
trading loss. Such a loss is chargeable 
against management in the profit and loss 
account. <A sale is entitled to full credit 
for its price. A non-collection concerns the 
financial office. 


TREATMENT OF “WritteN Orr” anp ReE- 


SERVE ACCOUNTs. 


A personal or value account when written 
off cancels an asset, whereas a “reserve” 
maintains intact the original value by with- 
holding a part of the profit and providing 
for renewals of wear and tear, (Plant, Ma- 
chinery, etc.) 

The foregoing is a review of the propo- 
sition in which is included a mathematical 
demonstration of results but it is not an 
answer to the question, “prepare an account 
from the above, etc.” 

A certified public accountant’s skili in 
technique and expression is best evidenced 
by the accounts scientifically prepared by 
him. Accuracy and simplicity should gov- 
ern the arrangement of facts, so that even 
without a technical knowledge of account- 
ing a business man may comprehend the 
details and final results without being 
plunged into a labyrinth of complicated 
and unintelligible figures which call for 
personal explanation or addendum report. 

From the data submitted in the question, 
there can be but one conclusion. The com- 
pany manufacturerd and sold bicycles, and 
the requisite account to be prepared and 
headed is a: 
MANUFACTURING AND Trapinc Account. 

Cost and factory accounts, their system- 
atization, arrangement, forms and_ usage 
were fully explained and dealt with in les- 
son three, and it is apparent, based upon 
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the accounts presented in the question, that 
the system of costing was crude. Factory 
memorandum books only were kept, which 
were neither controlled nor connected with 
the financial accounts, therefore the cost 
was estimated as a basis of sale. This omis- 
sion however does not preclude the presen- 
tation of a business accounting. 

Tue Manuracturtnc Section is charge- 
able with the raw material, labor and ex- 
penses consumed in manufacturing which 
total amount is brought down at cost to the: 

Travinc Secrion — The 1600 finished 
wheels on hand at the commencement of 
the period are first charged in this section 
at inventory value Dec. 31, 1895, followed 
by the cost of the wheels manufactured dur- 
ing the year, brought down from the man- 
ufacturing section. 

It should be reasoned that the 1600 
wheels on hand at the commencement of the 
period (in the absence of explicit informa- 
tion) were first sold; the remaining 800 
finished machines being part of those sub- 
sequently manufactured, which are deduct- 
ible at cost from the 6800 (1600 plus 5200 
manufactured) and which will exhibit the 
cost of the 6060 wheels sold, i. e.: 1600 at 
$30 and 4400 at $33.94, contra to the pro- 
ceeds of sales, 6000 wheels. 

The difference between the cost and 
proceds represents a balance, gross trading 
profit, which is brought down to the next 
section contra to the trading or selling ex- 
penditures. The resultant balance is a 
net profit on trading, carried to profit and 
loss account, which closes the manufactur- 
ing and trading account. 


Prorir AnD Loss Account. 


This account has long been abused and 
misused by the closing into it of every 
conceivable account at the end of a fiscal 
period. It was designed to present, on the 
credit side, profits from trading, ventures, 
departmental, and extraneous income, and 
to state on the debit side expenditures, such 
as management, fixed charges, bad debts, 
miscellaneous reserves, etc. Cost and pro- 
ceeds and expenditures and income, show- 
ing respectively profit and revenue are 
different accountings, the balances from 
which are carried to the profit and loss 
acount. 


BOSTON ACTIVITIES. 


HE first fall meeting of the Bostor 
chapter was held on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 12, and was attended by over 

three hundred members and their friends. 

From 7.30 to 8 o’clock selections were ren- 

dered by an orchestra. 
Addresses were made by 


Hon. Clark 
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banks, New 


Williams, 
York State; Prof. Samuel Williston, Har- 
yard Law School; Hon. Arthur B. Chapin, 


superintendent of 


bank commissioner of Massachusetts, and 
Mr. George E. Allen, educational director, 
American Institute of Banking. Charles 
B. Wiggin, president of the chapter, spoke 
in an optimistic vein as to the outlook for 
the coming year. He stated that the mem- 
bership was now three hundred and fifty, 
and that there was a large amount in the 
treasury, due to sums which Boston banks 
have generously subscribed to further the 
work of the Institute. This is a very en- 
couraging sign, as it shows the interest the 
banks have taken in our chapter work. He 
also announced that the president of the 
Bank Officers’ Association, Herbert D. 
Heathfield, had extended an invitation to 
the members of Boston chapter to attend 
a meeting of that organization. This action 
on the part of the Bank Officers’ Associa- 
tion indicates the cordial relations that ex- 
ist between the two organizations. 

Mr. Chapin gave an interesting talk on 
the many bills relating to banking that 


were brought before the committee on 
banking during the last session of the 


Legislature, and explained the procedure in 
each case. 

Prof. Williston, who is one of the great- 
est authorities on commercial law, stated 
that while it was not expected that bank 
clerks should know all the laws, it was at 
least advisable that they should have a 
knowledge of the laws that were applicable 
to banking. 

It might not be amiss to state here that 
Prof. Williston is delivering a course of six- 
teen lectures on “Negotiable Instruments” 
before the members of Boston chapter, the 
first lecture having been given on October 
19. 

Before making his address Mr. Williams 
spoke of the great regard he had for the 
American Institute of Banking, and said 
that in his opinion there was no agency 
in the United States to-day so well calcu- 
lated to raise the standard of the banking 
profession as the American Institute of 
Banking. 

In alluding to the panic of 1907, he 
stated that at that time there were in New 
York State $117,000,000 of assets belonging 
to institutions in a failed condition and 
that there was not now in prospect the 
loss of one dollar from that condition. In 
speaking of the New York State Banking 
Department he said that when he received 
the first civil service eligible list in 1908 
there were ten men appointed, the first ten 
on the list, and seven of these men were 
members of the American Institute of 
Banking. In 1909, when a new eligible 
list was provided, numbers 1, 2 and 3 on 
that eligible list of forty names, were mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Banking. 
He closed his remarks by advising the mem- 
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bers to be careful in choosing their associ- 
ates, and to always act according to their 
best impulses and convictions. Mr. Wil- 
liams’ address was listened to with great 
interest, and he impressed us as a man who 
would “rather be right than be President.” 

That Mr. Allen, our educational director, 
was well remembered by the members, was 
attested by the reception he received when 
he arose to speak. In referring to the ad- 
vantages that were to be derived from our 
study of banking questions, he laid particu- 
lar stress on the fact that in order for the 
Institute to progress, the members must 
strive to develop themselves individually. 

Seated on the platform during the speak- 
ing were Messrs. Francis B. Sears, vice- 
president of the National Shawmut Bank; 
George W. Grant, treasurer of the City 
Trust Company, Herbert D. Heathfield, 
president of the Bank Officers’ Association; 
Alfred Ewer, National Bank Examiner, and 
Alonzo P. Weeks, cashier of the Mer- 
chants National Bank. 

Previous to the meeting a dinner was 
tendered the speakers at the Exchange 
Club, at which about thirty prominent Bos- 
ton bank men were present. These dinners 
are becoming a regular preliminary feature 
of the chapter meetings, and are productive 
of much good, as they give our bank men 
the opportunity to meet and become ac- 
quainted with the different speakers. 


NatHan M. Harrincoton. 


BALTIMORE YEAR-BOOK. 


HE Baltimore chapter has_ recently 
issued a handsome year-book. It 
was compiled by President Raymond 

B. Cox. The book contains an outline of 
the past accomplishments and future pros- 
pects of the chapter, making particularly 
clear the work of the various committees. 
An introductory paragraph reads: 


In reviewing the history of Baltimore 
chapter, many elements appear to which 
may be credited its success. Among them, 
standing out preéminently at all times, 
never waning or faltering, is the active and 
hearty support which it has always received 
from the various financial institutions and 
their executives. This has given the work 
an impetus, and the workers an inspiration 
and an encouragement that is immeasura-: 
ble. It has given the organization a digni- 
ty that might otherwise have been lacking 
and it has been a convincing fact to those 
who might have questioned the wisdom of 
its efforts. The organization and its mem- 
bers could not be too extravagant in ex- 
pressing their appreciation of this interest 
in their welfare. 

Raymond B. Cox, president of the chap- 
ter, got his start in banking in the Manu- 
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facturers’ National Bank in 1901. In 1903 
that bank was absorbed by the First Na- 
tional Bank, with which he has been ever 
since. The past few years he has served as 
head of the auditing department. On 
August 31st, 1909, his position was made 
official and he was created a junior officer 
with the title of auditor. The First Na- 
tionl Bank is the only bank in Baltimore 
which has an official auditor, and Mr. Cox 
is the youngest officer of the clearing-house 
banks. He first came into prominence in the 
Institute through the debates which he en- 
tered. He was captain of the winning team 
in each of the three following inter-city de- 
bates: Baltimore vs. Washington; Baltimore- 


RAYMOND B. COX 
President Baltimore Chapter. 


Washington-Seranton vs. New York-Brook- 
lyn-Philadelphia; Baltimore-Washington vs. 
Detroit-Chicago. He has attended the an- 
nual conventions for the past few years, 
taking a more or less prominent part in 
their proceedings, and through his activi- 
ties in this work, has made many friends 
and acquaintances throughout the country. 


PHILADELPHIA’S LIBRARY. 


HE Philadelphia chapter, John C. 
Knox, president, has also issued a 
year-book. One of its most interest- 

ing features, with the exception of the 
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complete list of members, is the catalog 
of books in the chapter library. As this 


may be of value to other chapters in build- 
ing up their libraries, it is reproduced here: 


Clearing House—J. G. Cannon; Funds an@ 
Their Uses—F. A. Cleveland; Modern Bank 
—A. K. Fiske; Principles of Political Econ- 
omy—C. Gide; Pusiness Law—F. R. White; 
Money and Banking—Horace White; Money 
and Currency—Joseph French Johnson; 
Corporation Finance—Greene; The Wealth of 
Nations—Adam Smith; Commercial Trusts— 
D. Passos; A B C of Foreign Exchange— 
Clare; Money and the Mechanism of Ex- 
change—Jevons; Modern Trust Company— 
Kirkbride & Sterrett; United States Notes— 
John Jay Knox; Elements of Banking~— 
Henry D. McCleod; The Work of Wall Street 
—Pratt; Stock Exchange (Eng. System)— 
Ingall & Wetres; The Bank and the Treas- 
ury—F. <A. Cleveland; Modern 3anking 
Methods—A. R. Barrett; Theory of Credits, 
3 vols.—Henry D. McCleod; Canadian Bank- 
ing System—Breckenbridge; International 
Exchange—Margraff; Fluctuations of Gold—~— 
Humboldt; Law of Payment—Grimandet; 
Economics—Arthur F, Hadley; Lombard 
Street—Bagehot; The Making of a Merchant 
—Harlow N. Higginbottom; Bills and Notes 
—Byles; Pratt's Digest of the National Bank 
Act; National 3ank Organization; Theory 
and Practice of Eanking—Dunbar; History 
of Ranking in the United States—John Jay 
Knox; Principles of Money and Banking, 2 
vols.—Charles Conant; Fifty Years of Wall 
Street—Hengy Clews; The A B C of Banks 
and Banking—George M. Coffin; Foreign Ex- 
change Text-Book—H. K. Brooks; Bank 
Catechism—William Post; Clearing Out-of- 
Town Checks in England and the United 
States—J. C. Hallock; History of the Cur- 
rency of the Country and of the Loans of 
the United States from the Earliest Period to 
1900—Register of the Treas.; Commercial 
Geography—C. C. Adams; The Outlines of 
Economics, Monopolies and Trusts—R. F. 
Ely; Albert Gallatin—John Austin Stevens; 
Alexander Hamilton—Henry Cabot Lodge; 
Andrew Jackson—Prof. Wm. G. Summer; 
Salmon P. Chase—Albert B. Hart; Wheat 
and the Markets of the World—Rollin E. 
Smith; History of Coinage and Currency in 
the United States—A. B. Hepburn; Financial 
Crises and Periods of Industrial and Com- 
mercial Depression—T. E. Burton; Money, 
Banking and Finance—A. S. Bolles; Wall 
Street and the Country—C. A. Conant; Eco- 
nomics for Beginners—Henry D. McCleod; 
Elements of Economics—Charles J, Bullock; 
One Hundred Years of American Commerce; 
Bank Bookkeeping—Practical Text-Book Co.; 
Statistics on Banking and Commerce in the 
United States and Other Countries—Pamph- 
let; Money and Prices in Foreign Countries; 
Reports Upon Currency Systems of Various 
Nations in their Relation to Price of Wages 
—U. S. Government; Bankruptcy Law of the 
United States of July 1, 1898. Amended to 
February 5, 1903—U. S. Government; Stored 
Goods as Collateral for Loans—U. S. Gov- 
ernment; Select List of Books with Refer- 
ence to Periodicals Relating to Currency and 
Banking—U. S. Government; Pennsylvania 
Business Law—John J. Sullivan. 
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VARIOUS CHAPTER EVENTS. 


POKANE chapter entertained a large 
s number of its members and_ their 
ladies at the first of a series of five 
dancing parties, Oct. 27. Wives of the 
presidents of the various banks in Spokane 
were patronesses and the committee in 
charge of affairs was composed of Charles 
A. Ham, J. O. Tiffany and A. S. Blum. 


At a recent meeting of Seattle chapter, 
Prof. A. G. George gave a lecture on the 
“New and Old Klondike.” 


The Cincinnati chapter opened its new 
quarters in the Atlas National Bank build- 
ing October 9. Among the guests of honor 
were James T. Roach, of the Garfield Na- 
tional, of New York City, and Franklin 
Alter, of Cincinnati. Edgar Stark, of. the 
Union Savings Bank and Trust Company, 
gave a talk on “Loyalty.” E. J. Lyons, of 
the First National, gave an account of his 
trip to Seattle. F. J. Lowe, of the Union, 
sang, with Mr. Farbach at the piano, and 
Edward Seiter, of the Fifth-Third Nation- 
al, told about the convention of the Na- 
tional Association at Chicago. 


At a recent meeting of the Chicago chap- 
ter, James I. Ennis, gave a lecture on Com- 
mercial and Banking Law and covered the 
essentials of a contract, mutual assent, ca- 
pacity of parties, consideration, and form 
He treated his subject in a 
In open- 


required. 
thorough and agreeable manner. 
ing his lecture Mr. Ennis remarked that 
there are many in the banking profession, 
as well as in other professions and in busi- 


ness who seem satisfied with what they 
know or profess to know, and refuse to 
put in a little of their spare time on study, 
with the ultimate result that they lose the 
faculty of concentration of mind, and when 
a change in position or an opportunity for 
something good comes along and they are 
forced to acquire a little knowledge to fit 
themselves for such a promotion, they can- 
not apply themselves. Hereafter Mr. En- 
nis’ class will convene on first, third and 
fifth Wednesdays. As vice-president to fill 
the vacancy made by the resignation of Mr. 
Wheeler, Everett Mann of the First Na- 
tional Bank was chosen. 


The principal address at the opening 
meeting of the Baltimore chapter was made 
by Pierre Jay, first vice-president of the 
bank of the Manhattan Company of New 
York, and former bank commissioner of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Jay dealt with the sav- 
ings banks, their uses, some defects and 
remedial legislation. He said that savings 
deposits, whether in State banks, savings 
banks, trust companies or national banks, 
should be treated as trust funds and the 
accounting for them should be made separ- 
ately by the segregation of savings from 
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commercial deposits. The only way the 
postal savings scheme can be prevented, he 
said, is by the present banks adopting a 
plan whereby the banking needs of those 
remote from the savings banks can be met. 
The great success of co-operative banking 
in England, he said, is likely to cause its 
application in this country. 


A HOME ACCOUNT BOOK. 


6672 RADSTREET’S Practical Account- 
ing for Home Expenses” is a prac- 
tical cash book for home use. It 

is arranged by months and ruled in lines 
and columns for the days of the month, 
and the receipts and disbursements made 
by the average housekeeper. Special pro- 
vision has been made for a summary of 
accounts each month. The book is good 
for three years and at the end of any 
weck, month or year a clear analysis of all 
outlays is given in the most concise form. 

We recommend the use of this book by 
any man who wants to save money sys- 
tematically. This account book brings your 
expenses before you regularly. They are 
classified and compared with those of pre- 
vious months. A study of this comparison 
points out where the leaks are as no other 
method can. 

This book is published by Judd & Judd. 
The price of the book is $1.00. The 
Bankers Publishing Co., will forward it 
to any address upon receipt of price. 


SPEED CONTEST AT ATLANTA. 


HE first of the speed contests on Bur- 
roughs machines to be held this sea- 
son took place at Atlanta, Ga., on 

August 24. 

The Atlanta chapter had the contest 
under the auspices of Salesmanager Wal- 
ker of the Atlanta office of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company. 

The contest was held on 250 checks and 
the winner, A. F. Krober, correctly added 
and listed the checks in the time of 4.56, 
the second man J. H. Freeman of the Low- 
ry National Bank did the work in 6.05. 

Mr. Krober was presented with a hand- 
some watch fob by the Atlanta agency and 
Mr. Freeman received a scarf pin. In ad- 
dition to the other prizes the officials of 
the Fourth National Bank gave Mr. Kro- 
ber a fine watch. 

The Burroughs Atlanta Agency has ar- 
ranged for speed contests to be held by the 
Augusta and Savannah chapters, after 
which a three-cornered contest will be held 
among the three chapters for the cham- 
pionship of the state. 





HIS department is for the benefit of those interested in promoting the business of 
banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertising. Correspond- 


ence is desired. 
best ideas in financial publicity. 


The purpose is to make this department a clearing house for the 
Send inquiries, suggestions, information concerning results 


of various methods and campaigns, and samples of advertising matter for comment and 


criticism, to Publicity Department, 


Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York. 


Conducted by T. D. MacGregor. 


SYSTEMATIC ADVERTISING. 


How the Franklin Society for Home Building and Savings Gets Results From 
Newspaper Publicity in New York.—By H. A. Theis, Second Vice- 
President of the Franklin Society. 


P to January, 1908, the advertising of 
the Franklin Society was carried on 
in the same careless manner so com- 

mon among banks and trust companies. At 
that time, this department of the institution 
was reorganized with the result that in less 
than two years there has been an increase in 


deposits of more than fifty per cent., with 
only a slight increase in expenses, the sud- 
den change having been due in most part 
to a systematization of advertising dis- 
bursements which had hitherto been spent 
without careful study and supervision. A 
system of advertising in order to be suc- 
cessful must be planned in successive stages 
beginning with the insertion of the ad. and 
ending with the taking care of the in- 
quirer who is ready to become your patron. 
If any one step is faulty, the whole cam- 
paign suffers. A good advertiser must be 
a good organizer, for around him the build- 
ing up is centered. I believe that all ad- 
vertising pays but the advertising man who 
can make the dollar last longest is the most 
successful. I have no doubt but that the 
advertising appropriation of the average 
bank and trust company could be spent so 
as to give as much general publicity as they 
now derive from their cards and yet be very 
productive of actual results, at the same 
time preserving every bit of conservative 
dignity. 

Before going into the details of the re- 
organization which meant a sudden sub- 
stantial increase in the receipts of the So- 
ciety, it might be well to say a few words 
about the institution itself. 

The Franklin Society is a building and 
loan association which has discarded all the 
complicated forms of obligatory monthly 
deposits, deferred dividends, etc., of the 
old time associations. It has adopted a 


simple pass book upon which payments can 
be made as and when one pleases. The 
earnings are declared semi-annually and 
paid in cash. In short the account can be 
understood as easily as one in the most 
up-to-date mutual savings bank. The funds 
entrusted to it are invested in small, month- 
ly payment first mortgages on homes in 
New York City and its immediate vicinity. 
The policy of simplicity has also been ex- 
tended to the borrower. The mortgage he 
signs is simple in terms and readily under- 
stood by the ordinary layman. In_ the 
metropolitan district the demand for this 
kind of mortgage is almost unlimited. As 
a matter of political economy the financing 
of the building of homes represents a pow- 
erful constructive policy. As a matter of 
security, nothing could be safer than care- 
fully selected first mortgages on homes in 
this locality. With this mortgage as the 
basis of security it should be an easy mat- 
ter to attract capital in small amounts. 
And this we attempted to do with a sys- 
tematic educational advertising campaign 
with the gratifying results already referred 
to. 


Distinctive Copy Usep. 


The first thing done was to select a form 
of advertisment that would give general 
publicity and at the same time allow space 
for advertising talk which would bring di- 
rect results. A mortise cut was adopted 
and kept without material change, though 
the copy inside was changed occasionally. 
The ads. were written to produce earnest 
inquiries and supported by an interesting 
series of follow-up letters and booklets. The 
next thing done was to select mediums. 
Twelve dailies and several national maga- 
zines were chosen. Leaving out the maga- 
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zines, the following was our experience with 
the newspapers. The compiling of these 
figures was made possibie by means of 
keying each “ad.” A ledger account was 
opened for each medium to which was 
charged the cost of advertising, and credited 
the accounts traceable to it. A careful 


record of each inquirer and the letters to- 
gether with the literature sent is kept on a 
prospect card, reproduced in the August, 


PUBLICITY. 


A Cumutative Errect. 


On page 994 is a statement showing the 
results of the first and third periods, the 
results of the third period having been ac- 
complished at a substantially smaller ex- 
pense. It must be remembered that these 
figures represent only the first deposits and 
that the average account is nearly doubled 
at the end of the first year. 


H. A. THEIS 
Second, Vice-President The Franklin Society for Home Building and Savings, New York. 


1908, Bankers Macazine. The bulk of the 
Society’s advertising is done around Jan- 
uary and July, the natural periods of re- 
investment. At the end of each period a 
statement is made up showing the results. 
For two periods the same papers were used. 
At the third period all papers which had 
not produced results were dropped and their 
portion added to the others. Four papers 
were dropped in this way, and the remain- 
ing eight retained to this day. 


10 


Besides the actual results obtained as 
shown by this table, which in themselves 
would justify the expense, we have on our 
files the names of more than two hundred 
interested persons. It is fair to assume 
that a number of accounts not traceable to 
advertising were nevertheless produced by 
it. Furthermore, the insertions in the New 
York dailies put the name of the Society 
before the eyes of thousands more. The 
marked increase in the third period is un- 
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doubtedly due as much to the previous ad- 
vertising as to the current campaign of that 
time. 

SUPERVISION. 


IMPORTANCE OF 


Taking the eight papers individually for 
the full four periods during which they 
TEN 


STATEMENT OF 


—First Period— 


Sum total of new accts..... 
No. of new accounts........ 
No. of newspaper insertions 
No. of inquiries 
No, of new accts. 
to advertising 
Sum total of these accts.... 
No. of accts. opened from 
old inquiries 
Sum total of these 


120 
67 


traceable 
35 
$6,825 
17 
2,400 


ReCCtS.... 
Sum total traceable to ad- 
vertising 


have been used, the statement shows that 
there is little difference among them in the 
ratio of results obtained to expense. It 
would appear from this that all the New 
York papers will produce results propor- 
tionate to their charge for advertising and 
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Tell Your Troubles to the Bank Mzn 








ing” wes, the women coved ‘siee. 
The beak man knows sbout investments, 
—that's his 
friead.—that's the way he builds 
He cee often save you worry: be 
sate you money. If he knows, he will tell | 
you; Mf he don't. he can easily Sng ot 
Before you snvest in anythidg, act the 
| at man. We are benk men—eek oH 


The Home Savings Bank 


“Under the town clock” 
Sof MANHATTAN AVENUE = 
OPEN DAILY 9 to4 


oe 


Saturday 9 to 12 Monday and Saturday evesings 6 to 8 
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I do not doubt that this would be true 
in the long run. In beginning an adver- 
tising campaign, then, it only remains to 
select the papers which bring immediate 
results. In short time _ the publicity 
created by these papers will put others 
in line to produce immediate results. 


Days’ New BwsIness. 


—Third Period— 
$15,850 $42,850 
195 


$29,900 


$9,225 $34,250 

The cost of advertising is large and much 
money can be saved or wasted. It should 
be constantly watched and _ supervised. 
In fact, the supervision is as important as 
the creating and placing of advertising. 
Very few realize this. 





YOUR LAST CHANCE 


One 
Dollar 
Opens 

An 

Account.: 


Money deposited before | Dime 
Monday, October 4th, at De; osits 
8 o'clock, and left until 

Received 


et 
January Ist, draws in- 
From 
| Children 


terest from October Ist— 
three months. 
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The Home Savings Bank 


Bog MANHATTAN AVENUE 
“Greenpoint’s Best Corner” _ | 
OPEN DAILY 9 to4 


Saturday 9 to 12 Monday and Saturday evenings 6 to 8 


HOW ABOUT THIS? 


quickly." Their sery- 
Seen ‘were not neodee The fire was oot 
Mra Hart was in tears 


‘You'll never cry over lost money if you bank with 


The Home Savings Bank 
seg "MANHATTAN AVENUE 
Deposits made on or before Oct. 4th draw interest from Oct. rst. 
OPEN DAILY 9 to4 


Baturday 9 to 12 Monday and Saturday evenings 6 to & 


Some Ideas in These. 





ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 


Comment on Advertising Matter Submitted for Criticism. 


F. BENING, advertising manager 
W. of the Sacramento Bank, Sacra- 


mento, Cal., writes: 


I am sending herewith for comment and 
criticism two pieces of advertising that I 
got out during the past few months. 

One is a card that was inserted in the 
pass books of our depositors calling their 
attention to a new form of account—a 
checking account bearing interest. The bank 
had never before made a_e practice of 
handling checking accounts, 

The other is a booklet containing our 
statement and dividend notice, at the same 
time exploiting the general features of our 
business. 


The 
Trinity 


Natienat 


we especiall 
hry es REST 
Mend LADIES 

t 


I have marked two of them in blue pencil, 
on which I would thank you to give us you 
special advice, as the two advertisements 
are worded differently and carry practically 
the same thought to the public. 

If you answer through your magazine, I 
would be glad to have you call my atten- 
tion to the issue in which it will appear, and 
if it is your custom to answer letters of this 
nature by mail, I thank you in advance for 
the courtesy of your reply. 


Our answer was: 


following observations 
on your advertisements. The general typo- 
graphical arrangement of your ads. is very 
good. The liberal use of white space and the 


I would make the 


large depositors to 
avail themetives of our 
superior facilities. 
The Directors of this 
bank are men of wide 
business experiente, 


Good and Bad Points Both. 


As both of the above mentioned pieces 
of literature were used in connection with a 
quite extensive advertising campaign, their 
specific value could not be very readily ob- 
tained. 

Both the booklet and the card mentioned 
are good, the only criticism being in re- 
gard to typography. In our opinion too 
much of the matter was printed in Italics, 
making it hard to read. 


Lang Wharton, assistant cashier of the 
Trinity National Bank of Dallas, Texas, 
wrote us: 


I have been much interested in the adver- 
tisements submitted to you for criticism. 
As this bank has only been established about 
eight months, we have never advertised ex- 
tensively, and having done our little amount 
unprofessionally, we would appreciate your 
comment on the clippings enclosed. 


regular use of your name-plate are good 
features, but I think the ads. would be im- 
proved if, in each case, you had an inter- 
esting head-line, preferably one containing 
a complete statement or idea. I think per- 
haps the longest advertisement submitted is 
the best as it gives some very concrete facts 
concerning your institution such as your two 
entrances, your safe deposit boxes, your spe- 
cial facilities for women customers, ete. I 
think that the person who writes your ads. 
could afford to make a careful study of the 
rules of rhetoric and grammar in order to 
improve the clearness of his writing; for 
instance, consider the paragraph in the 
shortest advertisement: 


“The strength, conservatism and appreci- 
ation of this bank insures its depositors ab- 
solute safety, dependable facilities and con- 
sideration of all good accounts, large or 
small.” 


There is a mistake in grammar, as the 
verb should be plural instead of singular— 
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A Few Emblems. 


“insure” instead of “insures.’”’ The para- 
graph is not entirely clear as there are two 
ways in which one could take the word 
“appreciation” in this connection. It might 
mean either the bank’s appreciation of its 
customers’ support or the customers’ appre- 
ciation of the bank’s service. It is also not 
clear how strength, conservatism and appre- 
ciation would necessarily insure consideration 
of all good accounts. 

I notice a seeming lack of knowledge of 
the shades of meaning of a word in the first 
paragraph of the long advertisement already 
referred to where he speaks of ‘‘absolute 
dependence as a_ borrower.”’ 

According to the most common meaning of 
the term, absolute dependence might mean 
that the borrower was absolutely dependent 
upon your bank, that he could secure a 
loan no where else, whereas, the idea your 
ad. writer intended to convey undoubtedly 
was that your institution is a safe and de- 
pendable one from which to borrow money in 
time of need. In another ad. appears this 
paragraph: 


“Every consistent courtesy extended to all 
patrons and business intrusted to us will 
receive prompt and careful attention.’’ 

In this case, all that is needed is proper 
punctuation. If a comma had been used 
after the word ‘‘patrons’’ it would be per- 
fectly clear. As it stands, the idea that one 
gets is that ‘‘every consistent courtesy which 
is exended to all patrons and business en- 
trusted to us will receive prompt and care- 
ful attention.”’ 

There is a sameness in the ideas devel- 
oped in your various ads, It would be bet- 
ter to go into the matter more thoroughly 
and take up a wider range of topics in your 
advertising. 


A young student of advertising in a 
western bank recently sent us some ads. 
for criticism. Our comments were rather 
severe so we refrain from publishing the 
ads. or the person’s name. But possibly 
some of the paragraphs of criticism may be 
of value to other students so we reproduce 
a few sentences: 
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In general, I would say that your ads. all 
contain good points, but in most cases they 
contain something which detracts from their 
force or dignity, but your ad. writing shows 
no fault which cannot be remedied with a 
little more experience and study of the sub. 
ject. You have the proper idea in regard to 
head-lines, although in some cases you have 
not worked it out satisfactorily. Your head- 
lines are unusual and that is a very desirable 
point because an unusual heading attracts 
attention to the advertisement and this is 
very desirable because if an advertisement 
is not seen and read by as many people as 
it might be, it falls short of its purpose, but 
after you have attracted attention by your 
head-line, your copy must be logical and 
convincing or the reader is only amused and 
not led to take any definite and favorable 
action. 

It is possible to have a heading which 
is unusual and striking but at the same time 
not undignified or ridiculous. 

A good way to do when you are writing an 
ad. is to sit down and think what you have 
to advertise and then imagine that you are 
writing a letter to a personal friend who 
you think could advantageously use the ser- 
vice you have to offer, and then write just as 
strongly, ccnvincingly and sensibly as you 
can. The first draft of your ad. will be too 
long but you can cut it down by strilbing 
out an unnecessary word here or by con- 
densing a sentence there. It would be a 
good idea for you to study a good book on 
rhetoric and also to keep your eyes open in 
regard to advertising in general. Study the 
advertisements in the good magazines as 
they are the best advertising that is now be- 
ing done, 


We reckon this Georgia burglar has been 
robbing a battleship. He’s got a search- 
light and a 13-inch gun, anyway. If that’s 


Is Your Money in the House? 
It Is Safe Only In the Bank. 


If ft te tm the house it ts « 
temptation for thieves and 
robbers. If it fs io the bank 
sour nights will be mor 
fortable, Robbers ca 

ter our bank. The 
safes are burglar proot 

We'll pay you 4 per cent tn 
terest compounded every six 
months, besides affording per 
fect safety 

Certificates of depostt Issued 


bearing same rate of interest, 
left 90 days. 

$1.00 starts the accoust 
Open Saturday — afternoon 
from 4 to 6 in addition to 
morning hours. 


Georgia Savings Bank & Trust Co, 
George M. Brown, President, - _Joun W. Grant, Vice-President, 
Joseph E. Boston. Secretary sed Tressurer. 


Look Out There! 


the way the housebreakers go after them 
down that way the bank does right to call 
attention to its burglar-proof vaults in the 
most strenuous manner. 





BANKING PUBLICITY. 


AN EXCELLENT BOOKLET. 


How the National City Bank of New Rochelle 
Celebrated an Anniversar . 

HE NATIONAL CITY BANK, of 

New Rochelle, N. Y., recently cele- 

brated the tenth anniversary of its estab- 

lishment and the incorporation of the city 
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The introduction reads as follows: 


Rochelle be- 
3ank offered 


In the same year that New 
came a city, the National City 
its services to the community. 

Now that both city and bank are cele- 
brating their tenth anniversary, it seems 
appropriate that a condensed record of their 
remarkable development should be made in 


Scenes from the Historical Water Pageant at New Rochelle, June 12th, 1969. 


Arrival of the Huguenot Ship in New Rochelle Harbor, 1688. 


by getting out a 
cuts from which are reproduced herewith. 
The booklet is handsomely printed, illus- 


handsome booklet, three 


trated and bound. It consists of 64 pages 
of historical and statistical matter, bearing 
upon the subject indicated by the title of 
the booklet, “Modern New Rochelle and the 
National City Bank.” 


permanent form, both for the presence inter- 
est of such a record, and for its possible 
future usefulness. 

The National City Bank therefore presents 
this volume to its patrons, with sincere ap- 
preciation of the part they have performed 
in the history of its own gratifying progress. 


The booklet has articles contributed by 
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Note Issued by the Old Bank of New Rochelle. Reproduced by Courtesy of William W. Bissell, Esq., 
President of the New Rochelle Trust Co. 


the chief executives of three city adminis- 
trations. 

Henry M. Lester, president of the bank, 
has given a copy to each of the public 
school teachers in New Rochelle. The 
booklet is greatly prized on account of its 
historical matter. He will be pleased to 
send a copy to anyone interested. 


> 


HOLIDAY ADVERTISING. 


Now is the time for Christmas and New 
Year’s Copy. 


W E are reproducing a few samples of 
last year’s holiday advertising, in 
order to give our readers a few 


thought starters for their own Christmas 
and New Year's ads. 


Year’s the 
neat little 


Last New 
Canada sent out a 
this simple greeting: 


Royal Bank of 
folder with 


The General Manager and Staff of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, Head Office, Mion- 
treal, Extend Hearty Greetings. 


Ed. T. Kearney of the Bank of Dakota 
County, Jackson, Neb., sent out Christmas 
and New Year’s letters as follows: 


CuRISTMAS. 
To Our Good Friends: 

Just a word of Christmas cheer—to the 
best customers on earth—bar none. 

“The Bank that ALWAYS treats you 
RIGHT” is closing the best of the twenty- 
three long, pleasant, profitable years spent in 
Jackson, 

Its business increases yearly—in all lines. 


Deposits now are $10,000 more than 
one year ago. 

It keeps getting new customers, and loses 
no old ones. Once a customer, always a 
customer here. 

It is learning more about good 
each year—how to treat you better. 

It has unequalled facilities for caring for 
your business RIGHT. Kearney methods and 
inventions that make easier and safer our 
dealings for both. 

It guarantees to one and all these things: 

Everything in banking and insurance that 
you can get anywhere at as low or lower 
rates. 

Absolutely 
“As safe as a 


nearly 


banking 


safety for your deposits here. 
Government Bond,’’ means 
just that. Reason? Loaning to farmers 
almost exclusively (safest borrowers on 
earth), less than $50 losses since starting, 
ample capital, surplus and backing, and the 
“know how” that comes only with age, ex- 
perience anu success. 

Always here—the promptness, 
and courtesy you like to receive. 
done by us are done quickly, done 
antly and done RIGHT. 

Just know that whether you have business 
or not, we are always glad to see you enter 
our door. The writer’s one aim in life is to 
give the people of Dakota County a GOOD 
bank, one they can be proud of, receive the 
best treatment in, and fully recommend to 
their friends. (We get our new customers 
from the ‘“‘say so’’ of pleased customers. May 
we count YOU as one?) 

To you then our grateful thanks for your 
many kindnesses, for the good words you 
say, for the new customers you send, and 
from the heart, earnest wishes for you and 
for yours—a Merry Christmas, a Happy New 
Year, with many joyous returns of the days. 

An ’09 Calendar and purse are here for 
our customers. A purse that will never be 
empty, if you deposit your savings here. 
Four per cent, interest paid on time de- 
posits. 


accuracy 
Things 
pleas- 


Faithfully yours, 
ED. T. KEARNEY. 
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BaverhN National Bank, 
117 Merrimac Street 


Good Holidays’ Copy. 


New YEars. 


To Our Friends: 

A happy and prosperous New Year—to you 
and yours. Now is the time, when one feels 
like wiping the slate clean—and beginning 
all over again. Let’s you and I do that. If 
we have a grudge against any living being— 
forget it—’tis not worth bothering about. 
If we’ve and bad habit or habits (and we 
all have) wipe them from the slate of our 
manhood and womanhood. If our business 
has not prospered during 1908—dig in HARD 
and make 1909 the banner year. In short— 
take off the dirty old mantle that clings to 
all frail mortal men, and don the brand new 
—spotless—shining cloak EVERYBODY can 
wear in 1909, if they but choose. Here in 
good old Dakota County, where bountiful 
crops await all who sow and cultivate and 
reap, where social business, even political 
life is nearly all one could wish for, where 
church and school offer every opportunity 
for man and child to be better and wiser— 
here where health and wealth and happiness 
abound, should there be many happy hearts, 
this bright New Year. 

Resolve—one and all—to do better during 
1909 than you did in 1908—better for yourself 
—for your family—for your friends—for the 
poor and needy—for all humanity. Let Jan. 
1, 1910, unfurl a glorious record—so you can 


truly say “I have just closed the best year 
of my life.”” Here’s hoping we can ALL 
truly say that. 
Gratefully yours, 
that ALWAYS 
RIGHT.” 
Bank of Dakota County, 
1909. 


“The Pank treats you 


Jan. 1, 
Jackson, Nebraska. 


are 


ADVERTISING WISDOM. 


DVERTISING does not jerk—it 
pulls. It begins very gently at first, 
but the pull is steady. It increases 

day by day and year by year until it 
exerts an irresistible power.—John Wana- 
maker. 


Bankers were a long time in learning 
and appreciating the value of the earning 
capacity of printers’ ink. Formerly it was 
“undignified” for a bank to advertise. It 
was against the code of banking ethics. 
Now advertising is recognized as a part of 
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the bank’s necessary business equipment. 
The bank has something to sell. It has a 
merchantable commodity to offer to the 
It has its integrity and its finan- 
cial soundness. Banks are no longer hiding 
their light under a bushel. They are telling 
people about themselves, as they should do. 
—H. S. Witham, Atlanta, Ga. 


public. 


Between salesmanship and advertising is 
the closest relationship known. Closer than 
a team under a single yoke; closer than 
friends, closer than brothers; yes, it is 
closer than man and wife, because there 
cannot be any separation or _ divorce, 
Every salesman is an advertiser, and every 
ad. is a salesman. Advertising is sales- 
manship plus publicity; salesmanship is 
advertising plus getting the order signed. 

It is like a chemical compound which 
contains the other and is itself the thing 
contained. 

Nitrogen or glycerine are each wonderful 
explosives, but when combined the most 
powerful explosive known. The same with 
salesmanship and advertising; each is a 
power alone, but when combined the effects 
are tremendous. It takes knowledge to mix 
them and nerve to touch them off, but the 
results are worth while. When you get 
down to this thing of advertising or sales- 
manship—because I treat them together— 
bear in mind that the sale does not take 
place in the man’s pocketbook; it does not 
take place in a man’s orderbook; the sale 
first takes place in the man’s mind.—IZugh 
Chalmers, Detroit, Mich. 


SOME GOOD BOOKLETS. 


HE BANKERS’ TRUST COMPANY 
of Houston, Tex., has issued a splen- 
did booklet on trust company service 
entitled, “We Attend to Other People’s 
Business.” The book is well printed in 
two colors. The points it takes up are: 
Service, Legal Department, Collections, 
Loans, Executor, Court Trustee, Real Es- 
tate Department, Agent, Investment Ad- 
ministrator, Gold Debenture Certificates, 
Escrow, Money on Deposit, Auditing by 
Expert Certified Public Accountant, Money 
Orders, Guardian, Registrar, Fiscal Agent, 
Trustee, Transfer Agent, Assignee and Re- 
ceiver, Insurance, Abstracts and_ Titles, 
Attorney in Fact. 


“The Right Spot” is the title of a good 
leaflet issued by the Bank for Savings in 


Seattle. The point to the title is explained 
by this paragraph: 

We are in the RIGHT SPOT in this loca- 
tion. It is the centre of the retail business 
district, therefore the centre of attraction 
for the wage-earners of this city. We want 
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to be where we can be easily found by those 
who wish to put their savings in the RIGHT 
SPOT and deposit with a bank whose busi- 
ness is SAVINGS ONLY. 


The anniversary number of the “Pro- 
gressive Banker,” issued by the employes 
of the City Bank and Trust Company of 
Mobile, Ala., last month, was a particularly 
handsome one. It commemorated the tenth 
anniversary of the institution, which now 
has deposits amounting to $2,742,759.34. 
The booklet is illustrated with pictures of 
the officers and employes, the building, ete. 
It likewise contains historical matter and a 
description of the bank’s facilities. 


»—> 
AN ACROSTIC AD. 


r i XO those interested in acrostic advertis- 
ing we commend the following used 


on its envelopes by the Chehalis 
County Bank, Aberdeen, Wash.: 

ABERDEEN! 

On Grays Harbor 

Population 18,000 

Pay Roll $18,500 per day 

Ocean Transportation 

Rail Transportation 

Terminal Freight Rates 

Unexcelled Schools 

No Better Climate 

Industrial Centre 

Timber, Agriculture, Manufacturing 

Your Opportunity is Here—Write Us. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


66 OW to Write a Business Letter” 

is the title of a good book by 

Charles R. Wiers, who is chief 
correspondent of one of the largest mail 
order houses in the United States. In this 
book he explains the methods by which the 
successful professional letter-writer works— 
how he digs out the points to be met, how 
he develops them, how he frames up the 
letter plan. 

The model letters reproduced are very 
valuable for any students of correspond- 
ence or advertising, as these two branches 
of business are closely allied. 

In the 125 pages of this book are thou- 
sands of good suggestions. Every man 
who writes letters or employs correspond- 
ents can profit by a study of this book. 
The price is one dollar. The Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company will have it forwarded to 
any address on receipt of the price. 


Ross DPD. Breniser of Philadelphia has 
prepared under the title of “Thirty Years 
of Mail Order Trading” a series of ten 
lectures upon the history, science and skill 
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} PITTSBURG TRUST CO. 


323 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Cash Sabon” Undiesded Prattn, 92,000,000.00; 
re ‘Assets, $15,000,000-00. 
Management pivestere who ons i weg md 

mG A tae 


Tener, Chan, He 
Hin, Jr. 


Location ig tne heart of the financial ditrict, 223 
Fourth Avenue. 
Departments Banking, Savings, Safe Deposit, Bond 
Department and Corporation Department. 
Service Courteous treatment, up-to-date methede 
a content accommodation 
We pay 2% taterest on ordinary Checking Accounts, and 4% on 
savings Deposite and COUPON CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT. 
E FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 20, “BANKING BY MAIL.” 


The Workingman’s Dollar 
Should be as well protected as the dollar of the capitalist. 
Place it tm thie bank, with its honorable record of 47 years, 
and {t will have the Denefit of the experience and training of 
some of the most successful bankers and business men in 
Pittsburgh. Depositors receive FOUR PER CENT interest, 


paid or compounded semi-annually, and are relieved of all 
worry for the safety of the principal. 


Pittsburgh Bank for Savings - 


Ceatrally Located at Fourth and Smithfield 


, THE 


LITTLE LESSONS 
| IN FINANCE 


vation of resources (80 much 
of inte) 


Deposit & Trust 
pts tle oa, | 
FOURTH AT wooo. ® 


SUCCESS—SAVING 
Reason No. 4 
MATTER what your income be—~whether $10 
or $50 a week—you must save a part of it if 
you would be successful. 
@ Financial independence can be had dnly by systematic 
saving. Good intentions pay no house er room rent. 
You must ACT—open a savings account in this benk— 
it pays 4% interest. Fifty thousand of our deposi- 
tors have $15,000;000.00 saved already. 


PITTSBURGH BANKroe SAVINGS 
#™AVE™ SMITHFIELD ST. 


| ASSETS _OVER 16 MILLION DOLLARS _, 


Conserving 
Resources 


when applied to 





SUCCESS— SAVING. 
REASON NO. 1. 


'Y is the most essential ele- 
ment of success. Every man should 
begin to save from the minate he 

begins to earn. 

@ lt goes without saying that « man whe is 
not competent te manage « small income 
can't manage a large one. 

@ Learn to save and money now. 
One dollar will do to ttane with 
this beak 
eR 


Good Pittsburgh Copy. 


displayed in the mail order business within 
a quarter century. They are not published 
in book form, but in separable sheets, so 
that they can be more easily kept up to 
date. The course is like that of a corre- 
spondence school in some respects. The 
mail order business is one of the most im- 


portant features of advertising. Any man 
who is looking for real information on the 
mail order business will find it in this in- 
teresting course, which tells a great deal 
about mail order methods, ideas and plans. 
The price for the complete set of lectures 
is $5.00. 


P—> 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity. 


S part of its follow up a prominent 
trust company in New York, sends 
out on behalf of its bond depart- 
ment a reply post card requesting informa- 
tion as follows: 
Municipality 
Amount of Bonds Contemplated during 1909.. 
Amount of each Bond 
Purpose of Issue 
Date of Bonds 


Sale to take place about 
Fiscal Officer 

Attorney for Municipality .. 
Information furnished by 


A southern loan and trust company uses 
this reply blank as one of its enclosures: 

Gentlemen:—Find herewith $ , with 
which I wish to open an account with your 
bank to draw interest. Please send pass 
book to the following address: 


R. F. D. or Street 
Post Office 


Send what you have. Remember money 
deposited here is protected by our guarantee. 
If you don’t like the plan let us know and 
the money will be returned. 

The Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, has issued a unique booklet calling 
attention to the remarkable progress of the 
bank to the position it occupies to-day 
among Chicago financial institutions. The 
flap of the booklet is in the form of a 
depositors’ account book, folding over a 
design representing the portico of the bank 
building, with the familiar quotation “The 
bank behind the book.” 

The book contains a valuable three per 
cent. interest table. 


The First Penny Saving. Bank, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., advertises for loans, as follows: 


We shall be pleased to receive applica- 
tions for first mortgage loans upon improved 


real estate within the city limits. "When- 
ever you have any to offer, prompt attention 
will be given. 
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One of the pieces of advertising matter 
used by the Citizens Savings & Trust Co., 
Clevel land, 0, is a folder called, “A Record 
of Growth.” It reads: 

The Citizens Savings & Trust Company of 
Cleveland, O., respectfully invites your at- 
tention to the record of substantial growth 
made by the bank during the past year. 
DEPOSITS. 

$39,944,738.98 
34,844,731.81 


$5, 100,007.17 

The esteem in which this bank is held by 

the public is a direct result of its financial 

strength and the fact that it combines large 

capital and surplus with those principles of 

safe management which place banking upon 
a safe foundation, 


1909 
1908.... 


July 1 
July 1, 


The Chase State Bank of Faribault, 
Minn., sends out a good illustrated booklet 
telling about Faribault. 


The Dollar Savings Bank of Bellaire, O., 
gives some good talking points on a card, 
thus: 

THE DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK 

Ohio, 

Has been organized twenty years. 

Has paid a dividend every year. 

Has a Capital and Surplus of $110,000. 

Has earned a Surplus of $60,000. 

Has paid its Stockholders in dividends more 
than $50,000. 

Has never had a severe loss ot any kind. 

Has nearly 2,500 customers oa its books. 

Has a Board of Directors chat directs 

Has all its notes and securities passed upon 

by an Executive Committee. 

deposits of the people amounting to 
more than $600,000. 

Has the welfare of its customers at heart 
and looks after the small depositor. 

Has all its employes bonded and its funds 
insured against a day-light hold-up or 
burglary, 

Has always made a specialty of loans to the 
worthy middle class. 

Has its books audited by a competent Audit 
Company. 

Has its notes and securities audited period- 
ically by a committee or its directors. 
Owns the building it occupies and the prov- 
erty known as the Gorby corner, 32d 
and Belmont streets, and solicits the 
accounts of growing young _ business 
men as well as all persons of good 

standing. 


Bellaire, 


Has 


The Germantown Trust Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., issued a good illustrated booklet in 
connection with its recent twentieth anni- 
versary. The record of the _ institution’s 
growth in recent years is as follows: 

Assets Trust Funds 
Not including Kept 
Trust Funds. separate. 

$703,937 $1,052,962 $228,424 

1,828,097 2,277,841 2,154,572 

3,147,606 4,288,316 2,433,795 
4,191,927.62 5,529,685.42 5,010,147.53 


Year. 
1894 
1899 
1904 
1909 


Deposits. 


The thrift and frugaitty of the 
Greeks is proverbial. No better ex- 
ample of the benefit derived from = 
savings eccount could be given. than 
the success of the average Greek 
when he hes an opportunity to save 
Money. This success is due solely to 
his habit of saving. Start your ac- 
count now and achieve success— 
oor 4% will help sou. 


Ph ehle SANS BANK 


~ IN ICEIAND - 


Iceland ts an almost barren island 
ef volcanic origin situated a fow 
bundred miles east of Greenland 
The inhabitants number 80,000, 
Mostly descendants of Norse, Celtic 
ané Anglo-Saxon races who settled 
there about 750 A. D. 

Depending solely on fishing ane 
farming these people have no 
tional debt but show a surplus “ot 
$268,000.00 

As @ race they are the best 
educated people in the world. Thrift 
fe the keynote to their success. The 
world needs the people who can save. 
‘This bank's success is the success of 
the depositors. 4«% paid on your 
savings and they are safe. 


These tlustrations 

give you a good idea 

of the peasant life in 
Russia, where savin 


being used tn 
Depositors number 6 

total deposits of $595.5 

per inhabitant of $4 

and wretched political 

yet the total is growin 

savings growing? 


PESRLES SANS BANK 


considera the 
xisted in Egypt 
years. With 


The present. 
hould be the beginning of 
r savings. This bank offers 
tional facilities for savings 
unt 


“PIAS SANS, aK 


~ INAUSTMALIA~ 


A short time ago a wilderness In- 
habited by cannibalistic savages, but 


numbering 1,258,689, with $204.618/684 
to their credit or $49.48 per inhabitant 
The interest rate te 3% per cent 
wen persons have 
& savings account. and)thie, In spite 
of some bed financial years. 
What can YOU do with our ¢%- 


Pic Sach 


Geography and History. 


The Northern Trust Company Bank, of 
Chicago, features a special department as 
follows: 


In this bank EVERYBODY is made to feel 
at home. The officers are always accessible, 
ready and glad to give careful attention to 
anybody’s needs—however small. 

A special consulting bureau has been es- 
tablished, in charge of a competent man, to 
whom any person may apply for dependable 
information and counsel regarding the care 
and investing of money. The services of 
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MELLON NATIONAL BANK, PITTSBURGH 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS SEPTEMBER Ist, 1909 


RESOURCES 
$22,009,325.31 
200.41 
3,050,000.00 
400,000.00 


28,650.00 
10,626,677.15 


1,117,661.41 
620,630.66 
4,251,077.32 
1,309.38 
641,156.98 
225,315.00 


Loans and Discounts 
Overdrafts, secured 
and unsecured 
U. S. Bonds to secure 
circulation . 
U. S. and other beats 
tosecureU.S. deposits 
Premiums on U. S. 
Bonds ‘ 
Bonds, securities, etc. 
Due from national 
banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from state banks 
and bankers 
Due from approved 
reserve agents 
Checks and other cash 
items. - 
Exchanges for clearing 
house. 
Bills of other national 
banks 
Fractional paper cur- 
rency, nickels an 21,160.54 
Lawful money reserve 
in bank, viz: 


Specie . . $3,366,553.50 
Legal ten’r notes 825,710.00 


Redemption fund with 
U. S. Treasurer (5% 
circulation) . ‘ 

Due from U. S. Treas- 
urer other than 5% 
redemption fund . 

Unearned discount . 


Teed... 


4,192,263.50 
152,497.50 
103,500.00 


1,938.66 
$47,443,363.82 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock paid in $4,000,000.00 


Surplus Fund... . 2,600,000.00 
Undivided profits, less 
expenses and taxes 


paid... 232,496.09 


National bank notes 
outstanding 


Due to other anttond 
banks .. . 


2,923,797.50 
10,708,048.43 


Due to state banks and 
bankers 


1,774,701.89 


Due to trust companies 
and savings banks . 


4,902,946.94 


Individual deposits 
subject to check 


15,985, 109.64 


Savings deposits . 2,767,534.13 


Time goons oe 
deposit . 
Certified Checks 


Cashier’s Gate out- 
Standing. . 


United States pane 


Deposits of U.S. dis- 
bursing officers. . . 


Accrued interest on 
deposits 
Reserve for taxes . . 


Foreign Bills bal a> 
change. . . 


720,875.69 
4,477.50 


50,450.65 
90,283.01 


309,716.99 


99,162.48 
30,962.88 


242,800.00 


A Clear Statement of a Strong Bank. 


this bureau are freely offered to YOU, 
whether a customer of this bank or not. 
You incur no obligation whatever. 


The First National Bank of Englewood, 
Chicago, for some of its correspondence 
uses a combination letter head and _ state- 
ment folder—letter head and_ typewritten 
letter on one sheet and the printed state- 
ment on another. E. M. Phillips of this 
bank writes us: 

You are no doubt aware of the practice 
followed by a large numper of banks of 
sending out letters to patrons who have dis- 
continued their business relations. We are 
enclosing herewith a sample of the letter 
used by this bank, which we would be 
pleased to have you present to your readers 
for criticism, if desirable. 


The letter is as follows: 


It is with a sense of regret that we note 
the recent discontinuance of your account 
in our Commercial Department. Should its 
termination, by chance, have been occas- 
ioned by a lack of due courtesy on the part 
of any of our employes, we trust that you 
will not delay in advising us. 


We appreciate in proper measure your past 
consideration and confidence. We want the 
First National Bank of Englewood to con- 
tinue uppermost in your esteemed opinion 
and good-will. Should you find it convenient 
to renew business relations with us we as- 
sure you that your interests will ever re- 
ceive our vigilant care, and your desires our 
prompt attention. 

Yours respe 


V. E. 


tfully, 


NICHOLS, Cashier. 


This is a difficult problem to meet—how 
to handle a depositor who wants to with- 
draw. This courteous note could certainly 
do no harm and undoubtedly would do 
good, directly or indirectly. 


The Bank of Palm Beach, Fla., is a new 
institution. It recently acknowledged pop- 
ular support by publishing this ad.: 

The support given the new bank has been 
splendid. In no spirit of vainglorying do we 
say this but rather to acknowledge our ap- 
preciation. It is not the mere act of re- 
ceiving so many dollars for deposit—but the 
evidence behind the deposit that we are 
strong in the confidence of the public: This 
is especially gratifying to us. 





CHICAGO BANK FAVORS THE CENTRAL BANK 
IDEA. 


A CIRCULAR issued by the National 
City Bank of Chicago advocates the 
establishment of a 
It says: 


central bank of 
issue. 


The creation of a central bank of issue as 
a cure for the defects of our financial system 
is of such importance that a brief review of 
the proposition may be of interest to our 
clients: 


The business of banking is probably as 
sound in this country as 1n any other. Our 
individual banks are, as a rule, prudently, 
honestly and capably managed. During nor- 
mal times they deserve and enjoy the confi- 
dence of the public whicn they efficiently 
serve. Yet only two years ago they practi- 
cally suspended because the system—that is 
the relation of one bank to all the others— 
had collapsed. This occurred while there 
was more gold in the country than existed in 
several of the other leading commercial na- 
tions combined, and while nearly all of the 
twenty or more thousand banks in the 
United States were sound, solvent and in 
normal condition. With over $900,000,000 of 
gold in the United States Treasury and sev- 
eral hundred millions more in the country, 
we imported at great cost about $100,000,000 
chiefly from the coffers of the Bank of Eng- 
land, which itself only held $165,000,000. 

The loss on investments and to general 
business by such a panic as that of 1907 is 
beyond computation. When we consider that 
we have had several such panics within the 
memory of living men, and that other and 
poorer countries possess the means of avoid- 
ing such conditions, we naturally ask what 
is wrong or lacking in our financial system as 
compared to theirs? 

In times of trouble our reserves scatter. 
Theirs are massed. Our currency is rigid 
and cannot be quickly expanded to meet an 
emergency. Their currency is capable of 
instantaneous expansion. Our chief gold re- 
serves are in the United States Treasury un- 
available as a basis for such expansion. 
Their reserves are in great central banks— 
immediately available for currency expan- 
sion. FPesides, under our national banking 
system, a bank in a non-reserve city with 
deposits of, say $1,000,000, keeps six per 
cent. or $60,000 in its own vault, and nine per 
cent. or $90,000, to its credit with a reserve 
city bank. In the reserve city bank, how- 
ever, the $90,000 is merely a deposit against 
which it keeps an actual reserve of about 
$20,000. When trouble comes, therefore, and 
the bank in the non-reserve city decides to 


increase its cash reserves from six to eight 
per cent. it calls upon its reserve agent for 
$20,000 cash, and when the reserve city bank 
has forwarded that amount, it has parted 
with all the actual reserve it has belonging 
to the non-reserve city bank, and it still has 
a deposit liability on its books of $70,000 
against which it holds no reserve whatever. 

As it is a very natural and prudent thing 
for banks in non-reserve cities to increase 
their cash reserves by at least two per cent. 
when trouble threatens, nearly all try to do 
so at the same time, and the result is that 
the threatened trouble becomes a _ reality. 
In short, when financial trouble threatens in 
any other great country the system provides 
relief and the danger is avoided, whereas, 
unfortunately, with us every step we take 
increases the trouble and helps it along until 
it is beyond control. 

Financial stringency 
leading countries in 1907. Suspension of 
specie payments and actual panic occurred 
only in the United States. They stopped 
abruptly at our borders, and Canada and 
even Mexico knew nothing of them. Mani- 
festly, we need something! There is little 
difference of opinion on that score. But 
when we begin to discuss the remedy we 
have a wide divergence of views. 

Many favor asset or credit currency similar 
to that prevailing in Canada. The Canadian 
system of asset currency is excellent when 
joined to the branch banking system. But 
it is felt that it would be almost impossible 
to apply it to a system containing thousands 
of individual banks. The difficulty is that of 
providing adequate redemption facilities, 
without which the danger of currency in- 
flation could scarcely be avoided. Several 
schemes to meet this difficulty have been 
suggested, but the best of tnem seem rather 
unwieldy. 

The proposal which seems to be gaining 
most ground is to establish a great semi- 
government bank to be added to our present 
system. To this bank would be transferred 
at once the Government deposits now in na- 
tional banks, and later a large part of the 
reserves of the banks in the central reserve, 
and possibly also the reserve cities. Like 
everything else, the bank would have to be 
an evolution. Years would pass before it 
would work into its proper position and ex- 
ercise its full powers. Gradually, it is hoped, 
the United States Treasury could be done 
away with, and the Government taken out 
of the banking business. Then all Govern- 
ment funds would be deposited with the cen- 
tral bank. Its branchés would take the place 


existed in all the 
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of our sub-treasuries, It would be a bank of 
banks, where other banks could rediscount 
their bills, or borrow on securities, receiving 
therefor currency to be issued by the central 
bank. This currency would be partly se- 
cured by a gold reserve and partly by the 
general assets of the bank. 

If the $900,000,000 gold in the United States 
Treasury in 1907, held against an equal 
amount of notes, had been in a central bank 
it would have formed a sufficient basis for 
the issue of an additional $900,000,000 of cur- 
rency, for fifty per cent. reserve against cur- 
rency would be ample. For such additional 
issue the central bank wuuld, of course, re- 
ceive acceptable banking assets. A far 
smaller amount, however, than $900,000,000 
would have averted the panic. It seems 
clear that such an institution would provide 
the elasticity to our currency which we so 
much need, not only in times of stress, but 
every crop-moving season. 

There are many details which would re- 
quire careful study, but to many competent 
to judge, the central bank idea seems to be 
the correct solution of the difficulty. The 
fact that all the other important countries 
of che world have adopted it ought to give 
it weight. Even little Switzerland came to 
it four years ago, and Japan, after adopting 
a system copied from ours, has established 
a central bank patterned after the Imperial 
Bank of Germany. 

There seems some danger that the bank 
would not pay unless it entered into compe- 
tition with existing banks for regular com- 
mercial business; but we must remember 
that central banks are not expected to earn 
large dividends. 

We predict a long campaign of discussion 
before the right course appears clear to the 
American people; but it seems to us that 
the arguments advanced for a central bank 
are well worthy of the most earnest study. 


A WORD OF WARNING ON IN- 
CREASED GOVERNMENT 
EXPENDITURES. 

B F. YOAKUM, chairman of the board 

“ of directors of the Frisco-Rock 


Island system, had occasion recent- 
ly to warn the people of Texas against 
extravagance of the national government. 
In an address at Dallas Mr. Yoakum said 
that the same business rules that govern 
railroad operations should be adopted by 


the government’s administrative forces. He 


spoke further as follows: 


If these business methods were applied to 
the Government, cutting off useless and con- 
stantly increasing expenses, this Government 
could be run as cheaply as it was at the 
commencement of the Spanish war, since 
which time the annual operating expenses 
have increased $300,000,000. The _ public 
Treasury is being drained until the Govern- 
ment is now issuing bonds to pay expenses 
and devising new methods of taxation. 

I believe in fair and. equitable taxation, be 
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it inheritance, income, or otherwise, but I 
believe in keeping our tax money at home for 
good roads and State purposes, rather than 
sending it to Washington to add to the ex- 
travagance fund of the Federal Government, 
the necessity for which is increasing with 
alarming rapidity. 

Increasing Governmental expenses and 
political and military extravagance are lead- 
ing us to the condition of foreign nations. 
Every farmer is interested in correcting this, 
and if every farmer would write to his Rep- 
resentative in Congress to encourage devel- 
opment and discourage extravagance, no 
more effective or better work could be ac- 
complished. 

The number of Government employes is 
increasing more than four times as rapidly 
as the number of farmers. If the same ratio 
of increase continues, it will be but a few 
generations until we have as many Govern- 
ment employes as farmers. 

The manufacturers are organized, trans- 
portation is organized, the bankers have a 
systematic method of handling their busi- 
ness. The producers of the raw agricultural 
material (the annual production of which 
amounts to eight billion dollars, cotton alone 
approximating six hundred million dollars) 
are not working under a systematic organi- 
zation through which they can co-operate to 
their best advantage. 


ANOTHER CENTRAL BANK PLAN. 
A J. FRAME, president of the Wau- 
. 


kesha (Wis.) National Bank, and 

a well-known student of banking 
in an address before the ‘Twilight Club of 
Appleton, Wis., outlined his plan for a 
central bank as follows: 

I believe the destruction of the great 
United States bank in 1836 py Andrew Jack- 
son a justifiable act, because that bank with 
its branch system was monopolizing the 
whole banking functions in too large a de- 
gree and was a menace to the independent 


banks of the country. 
Why not adopt the world’s proved best 


method (barring the branch banking feature 
as entirely unnecessary and which will not 
be tolerated in the United States) to wit: 
First, capital, say $100,000,000; second, own- 
ership: to popularize the measure, take vol- 
untary subscriptions of national and state 
banks of the country in sums not less than 
five per cent. nor more than ten per cent. of 
the capital of each. Any stock not taken 
voluntarily by banks should then be offered 
to the public, but in no case should any bank 
or individual acquire or hold in excess of 
$250,000 (or less if thought best), of such 
stock in order to prevent monopolistic con- 
trol. I see no reason for the government to 
contribute, because without it political inter- 
ference would be practically eliminated. 
SUGGESTION FOR CONTROL. 

To what extent should the government 
control? An honorary board of twenty-five 
directors, without pay, except for expenses 
and $10 to $25 per day attending quarterly or 











semi-annual meetings. Six to go out each 
year, thus making service four years each. 
The Secretary of the Treasury to be the 
twenty-fifth. Directors to elect the presi- 
dent, vice-presidents and active heads for 
terms of not less than ten years each, pre- 
ferably for life. Other officials, ete., ap- 
pointed in the usual manner. No officer or 
director to be eligible who has not actively 
served at least ten years as an officer or 
director in a national or state bank in the 
United States. The twenty-four directors to 
be elected as follows: At each annual State 
Bankers’ Association convention, a nomina- 
tion of one director should be made on a 
majority vote as cast by its stockholders in 
the state, either in person or by proxy. All 
nominations to be listed by the reserve bank 
and mailed to each stockholder of record, 
thirty days in advance of the annual meet- 
ing. The six having the highest number of 
votes cast to be elected. Politics would thus 
be fully eliminated. The Comptroller of the 
Currency to have the same supervision as 
over national banks. 


PAY NO INTEREST. 
If it is thought best not to abolish the 
present United States Treasury system 


(probably an impolitic thing to attempt to 
do) then have all the surplus funds of the 
Government, in excess of daily normal re- 
quirements, deposited in the national reserve 
bank. Banks desiring may open accounts. 
The three central reserve city banks might 
also deposit up to 12% per cent. or one-half 
their required cash reserves. All to be 
counted as reserves under the present law, 
but no interest should be paid on deposits of 
any nature, thus practically eliminating com- 
petition with existing banks. The bank 
should have the right to issue $100,000,000 of 
untaxed notes, and excess to pay five per 
cent. therefore on conditions similar to the 
Imperial Bank of Germany. 

That existing banking privileges be not 
disturbed, I see no reason why the reserve 
bank should not purchase and hold its full 
capital and surplus, also part of its untaxed 
currency issues in United States, state, 
county or city bonds, and only use its de- 
posits in generous reserves and the balance 
loaned on quickly convertibie paper. Then 
for the elastic problem the untaxed currency 
could be used to move the crops and the 
taxed for times of abnormal pressure. The 
repayment of extra loans made by the re- 
serve bank to relieve pressure, in reserve 
bank or other notes, would effectively and 
automatically impound excessive issues with- 
out any expensive redemption machinery 
whatever, thus preventing inflation and its 
concomitant evil, the exportation of gold 
under the Gresham law. 

A “surplus fund” should be gradually ac- 
cumulated up to 20 per cent. of capital and 
semi-annual dividends declared. One-half 
of the excess over four per cent. dividends 
should be paid into the United States Treas- 
ury, until six per cent. is paid to stockhold- 
ers, then all excess profits should be con- 
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verted into the United States Treasury. 
Such government profits to be in lieu of any 
taxation upon the bank. 

These conditions would ensure dividends 
and government profits practically from the 


start. Then let us at once commence cor- 
rection of economic evils that have crept 
stealthily upon us, by first retiring the 
greenbacks. 








TEXAS BANKS. 


Deposits More Than Double in Six Years- Re- 
covery from Depression of 1907. 


| epee cbs there was no state whose 
banking facilities were more hard hit 
by the panic of 1907 than Texas, but 
it is apparent that that state has not only 
recovered the lost ground, but its banks 
make a considerably better representation 
to-day than two years ago. On Sept. 1 last, 
Texas had increased the number of na- 
tional and state banking institutions by 217 
more than in August, 1907, with $8,916,900 
more capital and $4,177,268 more surplus 
and undivided profits. 

The deposits in the banks of Texas had 
diminished $25,081,106 by the December fol- 
lowing the panic, and by July, 1908, were 
$38,985,978 less than at the end of August, 
1907; but after July, 1908, deposits started 
on the upgrade and reached the high water 
mark of $224,602,519 by Feb. 5, 1909, or 
a gain of $72,074,135. Each subsequent 
statement, however, has shown a falling off 
in deposits, the difference by Sept 1 being 
$18,852,935, but with a total of $204,749,584 
and a net gain in two years of $13,235,222 
over the ante-panic period. 

Loans and discounts show the contrac- 
tion that began concurrently with the fall- 
ing off of deposits after the panic—the 
reduction in loans having aggregated 
$33,647,028 down to May, 1908, since which 
latter period the banks uninterruptedly in- 
creased their loans by $49,695,709 up to 
September 1, aggregating $204,129,521 on 
that date, or $16,048,681 more than before 
the panic. 

The banking capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits in November, 1903, amounted 
to $44,558,769, while on September 1, 1909, 
these items had increased to $86,843,183. 
In six years the total deposits in Texas 
banks have more than doubled. In 1903 they 
were $105,532,789, while by the statements 
for February 5, this year, the total deposits 
in Texas banks were $224,602,519. 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
AND THEIR 


EQUIPMENT 


A TYPICAL NEW YORK BANKING FIRM. 


HE BANKERS MAGAZINE pre- 
sents this month some especially fine 
interior illustrations of the banking 

house of J. S. Bache & Company and some 
remarkably good photographs of the mem- 


All departments are run with the ut- 
most precision. No matter how large a 
business is being done, there is no con- 
fusion, the plant being designed to handle 
the maximum volume of orders. During 


Exterior of Banking Rooms. 


bers of the firm and important men asso- 
ciated with them. 

This firm is of long standing and one of 
the strongest and most conservative in the 
“Street.” In addition to these two ele- 
ments of strength and conservatism, the 
efficiency of service in this great house is 
another reason for the tremendous growth 
of its business. 

11 


the big: markets of recent years, a record 
of nearly 200,000 shares of stock bought 
and sold in one day, stands to the credit 
of this firm. One house handling such 
enormous transactions must be broadly 
equipped in the way of ample capital and 
modern operating equipment. 

In addition to its Stock Exchange busi- 
ness, the firm in its banking department, 
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Offices of Members of the Firm. 


The Customers’ Room. 
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undertakes large operations of a conser- 
vative character in the financial railroad 
world. 

The most recent of these was the conduct 
of the procedure by means of which the 
control of the Wisconsin Central Railroad 
was turned over to the Canadian Pacific 
through its subsidiary line, the Minneapolis, 
st. Paul & Sault Sainte Marie Railroad. 





Jules S. Bache 


This operation was carried on successful- 
ly, resulting in placing the Wisconsin 
Ceniral practically as a subsidiary to the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific, to the 
benefit of the latter, and also with satis- 
factory and profitable results to the stock- 
holders, both common and preferred, of the 
Wisconsin Central Railroad. 
THe New York Orrices. 

The New York offices of the firm occupy 
about 15,000 square feet of space, on the 
first floor of 42 Broadway, extending 
through from Broadway to New street. 

At the left of the entrance, overlooking 
Broadway, and slightly elevated, stand the 
partners’ desks and the private office of 
the senior head. Immediately opening into 
the lobby is a reception room, to the right 
of which is located the bond department. 
From here a passage leads to the rear of 


the main floor where the banking and other 
departments are located. These are also 
accessible from the public lobby and ele- 
vators, which makes it unnecessary lo pass 
through the reception room and passage. 
The illustrations show these various 
working departments, including the por- 
tion set aside for the manager and his 
assistants, the foreign exchange depart- 
ment, the cashier’s department, the invest- 
ment department, the margin department, 
bookkeepers’ department, etc., etc. 


Orper AND Wire DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most interesting of these 
various divisions of the business is the 
order and wire department. This occupies 
a space probably thirty feet square, with 
glass partitions extending to the ceiling. 





William J. Wollman. 


Thus is subdued the noise from the many 
telegraph instruments within. 

This department is the heart of the 
business. its main feature, the order desk, 
is arranged in the form of a great horse- 
shoe, with six order clerks inside the en- 
closure, and ten telegraph operators out- 
side, so that all face each other. The 
order clerks stand while they work and 
have before them “Buy” and “Sell” sheets, 





Herbert A. Scheftel. George B. Thurnauer. 


Leopold S. Bache. Samuel S. Hessberg, Resident Partner at Albany 





Hubert A. Hensley, General Manager. Theodore Bernstein, Cashier. 


Frank J. Murphy, Manager Order and Wire William C. Cornwell, Editor Weekly Financial 
Department. Review. 
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arranged with alphabetical divisions. No 
verbal orders are accepted, everything be- 
ing written out on an order blank if from 
the customer’s office, or upon a telegraph 
blank if it comes over the wire. Each 
order is time-stamped when received, and 
again when executed. In case of delay, 
error or dispute, this method has proved 
invaluable in fixing responsibilities. There 


THE BANKERS 


MAGAZINE. 


every important city in the United States, 
From these wires the bulk of the business 
originates. Consider the magnitude of 4 
day’s trading involving 200,000 shares of 
stock, bales of cotton running into the 
hundred thousands, and grain into the 
milion bushels, and you will gain a slight 
idea of the enormous strain put upon this 
department in the days of big transactions, 


The Wire Room. 


are three private telephones direct from 
this order desk to the floor of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and others to the 
Cotton, Produce and Coffee Exchanges. All 
orders for 100 share lots or over, as well 
as cancellations and changes are sent over 
one telephone wire to the Stock Exchange. 
All reports of executions, etc., are re- 
ceived from that floor over another in- 
strument. The third telephone is for odd 
lots. 

From the telegraph tables radiate one of 
the most extensive private wire systems in 
this country—a system whose arms supple- 
mented by other private wire connections 
reach out for business from one cast to 
the other, North and East, West and South, 
for the firm has branch offices, correspon- 
dents, or wire connections, in practically 


THe Weekty Financiat REeEvIEw. 


Correspondence in the Investment depart- 
ment is carried on with clients in all parts 
of the country and in many foreign coun- 
tries, and to each of these is sent regularly 
the Weekly Financial Review, which has be- 
come one of the best known and widely 


quoted authorities in its field. The follow- 
ing description of this issue from a lead- 
ing paper is of interest: 


The Bache ‘Weekly Financial Review’ is 
known all over the United States wherever 
people are interested in the financial situa- 
tion. Its four small pages have probably 
contained each week for the last two years 
more wisdom, common sense, ani _intelli- 
gent conclusion as to the significance of cur- 
rent happenings in the world of money and 
business than any other publication of its 





Office of the Investment Department 


Manager's Office. 
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size and scope. It is written in a style con- 
veying straightforward statement combined 
with picturesque forms of expression which 
at times become graphically poetical. Its 
ideas and opinions are expressed in the 
fewest possible words with sentences shorn 
of all unnecessary verbiage. This has given 
it an interest which has held the attention 
of all classes of business people, even those 
who ordinarily avoid financial articles be- 
cause they are bored by them. The ‘Review’ 
treats the situation from the standpoint of 


cial matters and practical information bear- 
ing on the investment situation have made 
the firm of J. S. Bache & Co. everywhere 
known for conservatism and good judgment. 


In the foreign department letters of 
credit and foreign bills of exchange are 
handled and a large business is done daily, 
in the execution of orders, with leading 
firms and correspondents in the great cities 
of the world. 





An Interior View. 


all events affecting it—political, financial, 
or commercial. Its views are unprejudiced, 
non-partisan, and uninfluenced by private 
interest, and are fearlessly stated. It is 
quoted weekly by three or four hundred 
newspapers in part or entire, the great 
Western dailies especially giving it prom- 
inence, and the influential Pacific Coast 
newspapers frequently founding financial 
editorials upon its opinions. 

The Weekly Review reaches each week 
over 8,000 people who have applied for it in 
the United States, Canada, Cuba, the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico, England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, India and Asia. Its 
circulation is increasing steadily and has 
been augmented by hundreds of thousands 
who read it regularly in the newspapers 
which quote it. Its sound opinions on finan- 


In addition to membership on the New 
York Stock Exchange, where four seats arc 
held, J. S. Bache & Company are membeers 
of the leading exchanges throughout the 
country, such as Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago, also of the New York Produce 
Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade and 
the Coffee Exchange. The firm has eight 
branches located at important points 
throughout the United States. It is dis- 
tinctly a commission house for the public, 
and because it is used so largely by the 
people all over the country, its operations 
are perhaps more truly indicative of the 
position of the public in the market at 
any given time than those of almost any 
other house. 
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ALL BOOKS MENTIONED IN THESE NOTICES WILL BE SUPPLIED AT THE PUBLISHERS” 
LOWEST RATES BY THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Parry or tHe Patms. By Adam C. Haesel- 
barth. New York: The Kenny Publish- 
ing Co. (Price, $1.25 net.) 


This is a novel of Porto Rican life. The 
author, who is now on the editorial staff 
of the New York “World,” but was for- 
merly a United States official in Porto 
Rico, has succeeded in producing a book of 
real interest, not only on account of its 
charming love story, but also because of its 
strong discussion of Porto Rican social and 
political life as it exists under the Ameri- 
can protectorate. For this reason the book 
can be read with profit and pleasure by 
the general reader as well as by those in- 
terested in insular affairs. 


Cuite: A Hanpsoox. Compiled by the In- 
ternational Bureau of American Repub- 
lics, Washington, D. C. 


This volume comprises much valuable in- 
formation respecting the Republic of Chile, 
its area and population, government, re- 
sources and industries, and is embellished 
with numerous illustrations. A_ special 
chapter is devoted to Finance and Banking. 


Le Marcne Financier, 1908-09. Arthur 
Raffalovich. (Eighteenth year.) Paris, 
Alean, 1909. 


The cighteenth annual publication of M. 
Raffalovich contains the usual wealth of 
matter regarding the financial and econo- 
mic situation in all its varied phases in 
the principal countries of the world. Mr. 
Raffalovich has applied the pruning knife 
to a certain extent to the size of the 
volume, but it still counts 645 pages, of 
which England, Germany, France, the 
United States and Russia absorb more than 
two-thirds. The year under review, end- 
ing about the beginning of last summer, 
was a year of financial quiet and reor- 
ganization, and showed many _ contrasts 
with the record of the previous year ot 
panic and upheaval. M. Raffalovich and 


these who collaborate with him in the work 
do not limit themselves to purely stock 
market or banking matters, but go fully 
into statistics of foreign trade and even 
such internal economic and _ political inci- 
dents as the measures of President Roose- 
velt against the railways and the trusts 
and the influences which resulted in the 
choice of President Taft. The usual chap- 
ter occurs at the close, dealing in detail 
with the movements of the precious metals 
and changes in the coinage and banking 
laws of different countries. One of the 
interesting features of this chapter is a 
careful synopsis of the report of the 
special commission appointed by the Ger- 
man Government to deal with the extension 
of the bank charter. This is only one of 
many features difficult to find elsewhere be- 
tween two covers and which make the 
book of high value for reference to econo- 
mists as well as practical financiers. 


Forcerirs and Fatse Entries. By Wm. E. 
Hingston. Boston: The Roxburgh Pub- 
lishing Co. Price $1.00, postpaid. 


This is a book that every bank man 
ought to read. It is interesting and to the 
point. Mr. Hingston is one of the leading 
experts in this country, having qualified 
in the various United States and State 
courts in practically every noted civil, 
criminal and capital case that has _ been 
tried in New England during the past 
decade, where the services of an expert in 
his line was in demand. It follows there- 
fore that a book from his pen treating on 
experts’ experiences, delving for concealed 
assets, tracing false entries, locating for- 
geries and the authors thereof, and the 
things that an expert notes as exceptional 
from out of over one thousand cases, must 
be of interest to every lawyer, banker, cus- 
todian of funds, or investor and speculator, 
large or small. 
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NEW EDITION 


THE NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS LAW 


AS ENACTED IN 


Alabama. Kansas. Nevada. Rhode Island. 
Arizona. . Kentucky. New Jersey. Tennessee. 
Colorado. Louisiana. New Mexico. Utah. 
Connecticut. Maryland. New York. Virginia. 
District of Columbia. Massachusetts. North Carolina. Washington. 
Florida. Michigan. North Dakota. West Virginia. 
Idaho. Missouri. Ohio. Wisconsin. 
Tilinois. Montana. Oregon. Wyoming. 
Iowa. Nebraska. Pennsylvania. 


THE FULL TEXT OF THE STATUTE WITH COPIOUS ANNOTATIONS 
Third and Revised Edition, 1908 
By JOHN J. CRAWFORD, of the New York Bar 
BY WHOM THE STATUTE WAS DRAWN 


of the most important statutes ever enacted in this Country, and isof special 
interest to every banker. Hardly any case now arises upon a negotiable in- 
strument, but requires the application of some provision of the Act. 


7's adoption of this Law so generally by the different States has made it one 


The standard edition of the Law is that prepared by the draftsman. In this 
THIRD EDITION, the author has cited upwards of tao hundred new cases, in 
which the statute has been construed or applied. Thisis the only book in which 
these cases are collected. These are not only important in the states where they 
were rendered, but also in all other states where the statute is in force. 


All of the original annotations are preserved. These are not merely a digest 
and compilation of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from which 
the various provisions of the statute were drawn. They were prepared by Mr. 
Crawford himself, and many of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act 
submitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity of Laws. 


A specially important feature is that the notes point out the changes which 
have been made in the law. 


CRAWFORD'S ANNOTATED NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MENTS LAW, (Third Edition, 1908) 


Is a neat octavo volume, bound in law canvas. Price $3.00 net, but sent by 
mail or express, prepaid, on receipt of the amount. 


BANKERS’ PUBLISHING CO. 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


-William H. Taylor, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Bowling Green Trust Company, 
has been clected chairman of the executive 
committee of the Mercantile National Bank. 


—F. C. Walcott, vice-pr:sident of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Comps:y, who on 
June 1 became associated with the banking 
firm of William P. Bonbright & Co., of 24 
Broad street, has taken up active duties 
with this firm. Francis Henderson, trust 
officer of the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany, succeeds Mr. Walcott as vice-presi- 
dent, continuing his duties as trust officer. 


—Henry C. Swords has been chosen 
treasurer of the stock exchange to succeed 
ihe late F. W. Gitley. Mr. Swords has 
been a member of the exchange since 1877. 
His election to this office left a vacancy in 
the governing committee, since the treas- 
urership carries with it an ex-officio mem- 
bership in that body, and William H. Rem- 
ick was elected to fill the vacancy. Mr. 
Remick, who is a member of the firm of 
R. L. Day & Co., has been a member of the 
exchange since 1906. 


—As usual, the Liberty National Bank, in 
responding to the last official call for state- 
ments, rendered an excellent report of its 
operations. The capital and surplus remain 
the same—$1,000,000 and $2,000,000—but de- 
posits are now $6,870,721.97, and loans and 


Che Albany 
Crust Company 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


ACTIVE and Reserve Accounts 

are solicited and interest paid 
on daily balances. “Designated 
depository for reserve of New 
York State Banks and Trust 
Companies : 2: 2? ? 2 2 2 


Capital and Surplus, $725,000 
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discounts total $13,770,403.68. The total re- 
sources are now $24,705,015.88. 


—The United States and Mexican Trust 
Company is planning to move its main of- 
fice from Kansas City to New York. The 
company is fiscal agent for the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railway, and Arthur E. 
Stilwell, head of the Orient road, is presi- 
dent of the trust company. At a recent 
meeting, Charles C. Lloyd and B. R. Mer- 
win of New York and B. B. Thresher of 
Dayton, O., were elected vice-presidents, 
and IL. K. Brown, assistant secretary. The 
company has $500,000 paid in capital, sur- 
plus of $485,000 and a sale of $500,000 more 
stock, at 125, was authorized recently. The 
company is to have local boards in Kansas 
City, Mexico City and London, as well as 
New York. 


—On the day of the last official call, No- 
vember 16, the Market and Fulton National 
Bank had on its books $8,317,163.17 of loans 
and investments. A surplus and profit fund 
of $1,686,749.68 was reported. Deposits are 
now $9,487,707.60. 


—T. DeWitt Cuyler of Philadelphia has 
been elected to the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan Trust Company. 


—The stockholders of the Fourth Nation- 
al Bank will hold a special meeting on Dec. 
16, to authorize an increase of $2,000,000 in 
the bank’s capital stock, from the present 
figure of $3,000,000. The new stock will be 
offered for subscription to the stockholders 
at $200 a share, by which the bank’s capi- 
tal and surplus will both be increased by 
$2,000,000. This will bring the Fourth Na- 
tional’s capital and surplus up to $10,000,- 
000, in addition to which it has undivided 
profits which will bring the amount of the 
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RICHMOND, VA. 
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bank’s own resources considerably above the 
ten million dollar mark. The latest state- 
ment of the bank shows surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $3,324,700. This move is in 
keeping with the present-day tendency, the 
purpose being to better equip the bank to 
handle increasing business. 


—The last report from the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank for November 16, is one of the 
best that institution has ever issued. Total 
resources are now $119,631,357.54; loans and 
discounts, $49,869,679.22; deposits, $104,128,- 
357.33; surplus, $10,500,000, .unore than 
three times the amount of capital. 


—On November 16 the National Park 
Bank reported deposits of $107,203,568.45. 
Its loans and discounts on that date 
amounted to $75,381.499.53, and undivided 
profits to $2,912,516.28. 


—James M. Donald, vice-president of the 
Hanover National Bank of this city, has 
resigned from membership in the com- 
mittee appointed to take up the question 
of foreign exchange reforms. Emil Carle- 
bach, of J. & W. Seligman & Co., takes 
Mr. Donald’s place. 


—George W. Adams has resigned as 
cashier of the National Reserve Bank, and 
Thomas J. Lewis, one of the vice-presidents 
of the bank, has been appointed cashier to 
fill the vacancy, and will hereafter act as 
vice-president and cashier. Mr. Adams has 
had a banking experience which extends 
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back from the time he first entered the pro- 
fession, nearly or quite forty-five years. 
He has given up his position with the Na- 
tional Reserve Bank on account of ill 
health, and it is said that he will retire 
from active business. 


—-On November 16 the Irving National 
Exchange Bank reported deposits of $25,- 
120,060.59, loans and discounts of $18,419,- 
$61.69, a surplus of $1,000,000; undivided 
profits of $516,330.15 and total resources 
of $29,466,614.22. 


—Clark Williams has resigned as New 
York State Superintendent of Banks, hav- 
ing been appointed by Governor Hughes to 
fill the unexpired term of the late Charles 
Hi. Gaus as State Comptroller. Mr. Wil- 
liams will serve until January 1, 1911. His 
appointment as State Superintendent of 
Banks occurred during the panic of Octo- 
ber, 1907, and his occupancy of the office 
was marked by a number of reforms in the 
banking laws, passed at his instance at the 
1908 session of the Legislature, one of the 
most important of these perhaps being the 
enactment of the measure which places un- 
der the direct control of the Banking De- 
partment the liquidation of insolvent bank- 
ing institutions. Mr. Williams went to the 
Banking Department from the Columbia 
Trust Company of New York, of which he 
had been vice-president. Prior to serving 
in that capacity he had been identified for 
eleven years with the United States Mort- 
gage & Trust Co., whose employ he entered 
in 1894, and of which he was successively 
assistant secretary, assistant — treasurer, 
treasurer and vice-president. Mr. Williams 
was a member of the committee chosen by 
Governor Hughes last year to report on 
speculation in securities and commodities. 


—A gratifying report of condition comes 
from the Merchants National Bank under 
date of November 16. Loans and discounts 
total $13,506,170.31; the surplus fund is 
$1,000,000; deposits, $21,965,523.89, and to- 
tal resources, $27,658,973.38. 
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—-If the plan to consolidate the Mechan- 
ics National and the National Copper Bank 
is ratified by stockholders of both banks, 
the resulting institution, to be known as 
the Mechanics’ and Metals’ National Bank, 
will have a capital of $6,000,000 and ap- 
proximate assets of $100,000,000. Gates W. 
McGarrah, president of the Mechanics’ Na- 
tional and President Charles H. Sabin of 
the National Copper Bank are _ personal 
friends, and in the make-up of the officers 
of the enlarged institution, Mr. McGarrah 
will be president and Mr. Sabin, first vice- 
president, although both will share the du- 
ties and powers of president. The business 
of the Mechanics’ and Metals’ National 
Bank will be carried on at 33 Wall street, 
the present offices of the Mechanics Bank. 
‘The National Copper Bank is now located 
at 115 Broadway. 


—A national bank capitalized for $150,- 
000 is being organized in Flushing, L. I. 
It will probably be opened by January 1. 


—In recognition of faithful services, Na- 
tional Bank Examiner Percy H. Johnston, 
of Lebanon, Ky., has been appointed a 
bank examiner at large. He will still re- 
tain his Kentucky district. 


On December 1, the Italian-American 
Trust Company of 4520-522 Broadway 
changes its title and becomes the Savoy 
Trust Company. Since T. K. Sands, for- 
merly vice-president and cashier of the 
Bank of Richmond, Richmond, Va., became 
connected with the Italian-American Trust 
Company, which was on October 1, the de- 
posits have increased from less than $800,- 
000 to over $1,600,000. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


-—At the regular quarterly meeting of the 
board of management of the Bank Officers’ 
Association of Boston, held November 10, 
Frank H. Wright, assistant cashier of the 
Second National Bank of Boston, was 
elected a director. Daniel G. Wing, presi- 
dent, First National Bank; John W. Weeks, 
vice-president, First National Bank; Ar- 
thur P. Stone, vice-president, Common- 
wealth Trust Company, and James J. Phe- 
lan, vice-president, Federal Trust Company, 
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all of Boston, were elected honorary mem- 
bers. 


—The Mutual National Bank of Boston, 
which has just been granted a certificate to 
begin business, has leased the banking quar- 
ters formerly occupied by the Metropolitan 
Bank at No. 4 Postoffice square. The bank 
proposes to introduce some mutual feature 
between stockholders and depositors which 
will be distinct from the policies of other 
national banks in Boston. It will have a 
capital of $200,000. C. H. W. Foster, the 
well-known financier and trustee, will be 
president; Edmund D. Codman, railroad 
man, lawyer and trustee, will be vice-presi- 
dent, and Walter S. Crane, cashier. 


—Early next year the Security Safe De- 
posit & Trust Company and the National 
Security Bank, both of Lynn, Mass., will 
be merged into a new banking institution, 
to be known as the Security Trust Com- 
pany. ‘The national bank was organized in 
1881 and capitalized for $100,000. On Sep- 
tember 1 it had deposits of $1,526,796. The 
trust company was organized in 1890, and 
on September 1 it had deposits of $1,934,121. 
Benjamin F. Spinney has been the presi- 
dent of the two institutions, and it is proba- 
ble that he will lead the new trust company, 
with Luther S. Johnson as vice-president. 


—A charter has been granted to the East 
Taunton, Mass., Co-operative Bank, which 
will serve the cotton mill employes of that 
section of Taunton. 
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—For October 30 the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital Trust Company of Providence reports 
total resources of $40,781,382.72, a capital 
of $2,000,000, a surplus of $2,000,000, a 
guaranteed fund of $20,000 and deposits of 
$36,356,084.18. A dividend of $60,000 was 
payable on November 10. 


—General Lucius A. Barbour has been 
elected president of the Charter Oak Na- 
tional Bank of Hartford, Conn., to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of James P. 
Taylor. He is the senior director of the 
bank and was its teller for several years. 


—Charles E. Curtis has resigned the 
presidency of the City National Bank of 
New Haven, Conn. He is succeeded by 
Eli Whitney, a namesake and grandson of 
the inventor of the cotton gin. 
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—Important changes will take place in 
the Vermont Loan & Trust Company of 
Brattleboro, Vt., January 1. F. J. Holman 
of Spokane, Wash., president of the con- 
cern, has sold his stock to H. L. Whithed 
and F. W. Wilder of Grand Forks, N. D., 
treasurer and secretary, respectively, and 
they in turn have disposed of part of their 
holdings to Frank B. Putnam of Brattle- 
boro and R. R. Rogers of Spokane. Mr. 
Holman will sever his connection with the 
company January 1 and will come east as 
soon as possible, planning to spend consid- 
erable time in Brattleboro, where he for- 
merly lived. Messrs. Whithed and Wilder 
will continue to look after the company’s 
interests in Grand Forks, while Mr. Rogers, 
who has been associated with Mr. Holman 
for thirteen years, will take charge of the 
Spokane office. The eastern office in Brat- 
tleboro will continue in charge of Mr. Put- 
nam, who has been connected with the 
company for seventeen years—since 1900 as 
general agent, and is thoroughly conversant 
with the business. 


—The National Bank of Gardiner, Me., 
which on December 15 will take over the 
business of the Gardiner National Bank 
and the Oakland National Bank, which 
have voted to liquidate for the purpose of 
consolidation, has been organized with 








sixty shareholders and a capital stock of 
$50,000. The officers and directors are: 
President, E. L. Russell; vice-president, 
Henry Farrington; cashier, Herbert M. Law- 
ton; assistant cashier, Fred N. Hamblin; 
directors, O. B. Clason, Frederick Danforth, 
William G. Ellis, Frank M. Putnam, E. L. 
Russell, Wm. E. Maxcy, E. S. Lincoln, Hen- 
ry Farrington. 


—A meeting of the shareholders of the 
Naumkeag National Bank of Salem, Mass., 
was held November 11, and it was unani- 
mously voted to liquidate at $165 a share. 
The Naumkeag, the Asiatic and Salem 
banks will now consolidate and form the 
Naumkeag Trust Company, the Asiatic and 
Salem having liquidated some time ago for 
that purpose. 


EASTERN STATES. 


—On November 6 the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh reported a reserve fund 
of 86,636,393.75, a surplus fund of $25,000,- 
000, and an undivided profit fund of $1,- 
294,598.18. Total resources are now $60,- 
016,517.13. 


—The annual meeting of the Fidelity 
Title & Trust Company of Pittsburgh was 
held on November 11. The following direc- 
tors, whose terms had expired, were re- 
elected for a term of three years: John R. 
McGinley, D. Leet Wilson, J. Stuart Brown, 
Wilson A. Shaw and David B. Oliver. The 
regular quarterly dividend of five per cent. 
was declared. On November 6 the Fiuelity 
Title & Trust Company reported resources 
of $17,$26,912.90. 


—In response to the current call for 
statements from the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the First National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh reports deposits of $24,217,374.76; 
this is an increase of $6,602,782.18 since the 
corresponding call of 1908. 
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—Directors of the Mellon National Bank 
of Pittsburgh have added $100,000 to sur- 
plus of that prosperous institution, from 
the earnings. The surplus is now $2,800,- 
000. The capital is $4,000,000 and the to- 
tal resources, $21,929,626.95. 


—At its annual meeting the American 
Deposit & Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
elected the folowing directors: William 
Zoller, Harry White, Samuel A. Taylor, 
William L. Bond, Jr., Joseph Zeuger, G. J. 
Schondelmeyer, Richard Pollard, William 
A. Stone, Peter Murphy, O. P. Cochran. 


—J.S. M. Phillips, cashier of the Fourth 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, has been 
elected secretary of Group Eight, Pennsyl- 
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vania Bankers’ Association, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the retirement of J. E. 
Haines. 


—The Safe Deposit & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh reports resources of $10,853,- 
739.88, a surplus fund of $7,500,000, undi- 
vided profits of $295,945.93 and $27,197,- 
737.52 of trust funds. 


—Creditable. indeed, is the latest state- 
ment of condition rendered by the Bank of 
Pittsburgh, N. A. It shows this institution 
to have deposits of $16,298,892.34; a surplus 
fund of $2,400,000; loans and discounts of 
$9,999,144.48, and total resources of $23,- 
905,536.33. 


—Eugene P. Balderson has been elected 
cashier of the Northern National Bank of 
Philadelphia, in place of the late Bernard 
‘Taylor. 


—For November 16 the Girard National 
of Philadelphia, reports as follows: Loans 


and investments, $28,965,285.92; cash and 
reserve, $7,315,328.67; surplus and _ net 
profits, $4,011,908.01; deposits, $37,645,- 


025.07; total resources, $44,735,233.08. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 





John T. Henderson, of Newberger, 
Henderson & Loeb, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Continental Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, to succeed Ephraim Brice, de- 
ceased. 


—William R. Dougherty has been elected 
a director of the Rittenhouse Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, succeeding J. H. Cas- 
anave, who resigned on account of ill health. 
Four other directors were re-elected for 
three years: George R. Meloney, Frank B. 
Off, S. S. Pennock and Dr. Robert Walker. 


—Significant of the expansion in business 
in Philadelphia and vicinity, the Philadel- 
phia Saving Fund Society, one of the 
largest in the world, reported an increase of 
5,000 depositors up to November 1, com- 
pared with January last. This restores the 
total to the level of January, 1908. 


-—In response to the comptroller’s call of 
November 16, the Franklin National Bank 
of Philadelphia reports its loans and dis- 
counts as $22,591,337.61; due from banks, 
$4,637,699.89; cash and_ reserve, $8,046,- 
103.80; exchange for clearing house, $2,258,- 
776.83; capital $1,000,000; surplus and net 
profits, $2,498,653.29; circulation, $539,500; 
deposits, $33,505,764.84. Recently the sum 
of $250,000 was added to surplus account 
making that fund $2,250,000. 


—The board of directors of the North 
Philadelphia Trust Company has declared 
a regular semi-annual dividend of three per 
cent., payable on demand to stockholders 
of record November 1, 1909. The board 
also voted to add $15,000 to the surplus of 
$60,000, making surplus and_ undivided 
profits to date of $85,200, which has been 
earned during the last six and a half years. 


—The Farmers and Mechanics’ National 
Bank of Philadelphia has paid out $12,- 
917,000 in dividends since its organization 
102 years ago. 
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—At the regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Merchants’ National Bank 
of Philadelphia, Freas Brown Snyder was 
appointed assistant cashier, vice W. P. 
Barrows, resigned. 


The Corn Exchange National Bank of 
Philadelphia, besides declaring a dividend 
of five per cent., semi-annual, has added 
$50,000 to the surplus, making that fund 
$1,300,000. 


—George W. Chambers has been chosen 
to succeed the late Edward H. Brennan as 
president of the Central National Bank of 
Wilmington, Del. Willard A. Speakman 
has become vice-president of the institution. 


—Organization of the new City Bank of 
Syracuse, N. Y. has been perfected by the 
election of the following officers: John Dunn, 
Jr. president; Warren C. Brayton, first 
vice-president; Evans S. Kellogg, second 
vice-president; George L. Tickner, cashier. 
The bank has a directorate of thirty well- 
known business men, only three of whom 
are from out of town. Vice-president 
James S. Sherman of Utica, Clifford S. 
Sims, vice-president of the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad company and director of 
the Albany Trust Company and of the 
Manufacturers’ Bank of Troy and Senator 
Louis W. Emerson of Warrensburg are the 
out of town directors. The capital is 
$200,000. 


—Application was made on November 
16 for a charter for the Broome Coun- 
ty Trust Company to begin business in 
Binghamton, N. Y., with a capital of 
$200,000 and surplus of $100,000. Vice- 
president Sherman, Congressman G. W. 
Fairchild, Vice-president Converse of the 
Steel Corporation, and bankers in New 
York and Utica are interested in addition 
to local capitalists. 


The Commercial National Bank of 
Svracuse, N. Y., whose home is shown here, 
has had a most successful year. It was 
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established in 1891 and has a capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of over seven 
hundred and ninety thousand dollars. The 





bank’s quarters are on the second floor of 
the Syracuse University building. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—S. E. Bliss, former vice-president, has 
been elected president of the Metropolitan 
Trust & Savings Co. of Chicago. Co. E. R 
Bliss, general counsel of the Chicago City 
Railway Co., has been added to the direc- 
torate. 


—In the consolidation of surety com- 
panies recently effected at Chicago, the 
Consolidated Casualty Company of Chicago 
secures more than $150,000 additional re- 
sources by taking over the National Cas- 
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ualty Insurance Company of Louisville, Ky. 
In addition, it secures some of the leading 
men of Kentucky as_ stockholders and 
strengthens itself in many ways. C. C. 
McChord, who was president and general 
counsel of the National Casualty Insurance 
Company of Louisville, becomes vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Consolidated 
Casualty Company, with headquarters at 
f.ouisville. Mr. McChord was for many 
years a member of the State Railroad 
Commission of Kentucky, and also for a 
long time president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Commissioners. 


—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, to be held in January, a proposition 
to increase the capital stock of the bank 
from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 will be voted 
upon. The new issue of 20,000 shares will 
be offered at $200 per share, and, if ap- 
proved, will be made about April 1. In 
order that the present ratio of four shares of 
the First National Bank stock to one share 
of the First Trust and Savings Bank, which 
is owned by the bank, may be maintained 
the directors of the trust company have 
recommended an increase in capital stock 
from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000, which will be 
met by the transfer of accumulated earn- 
ings to capital account. The two concerns 
have deposits aggregating about $160,- 
000,000. 


—The People’s Stock Yards State Bank 
of Chicago, capitalized at $300,000, and 
with a surplus of $60,000 to start, has 
opened for business at West Forty-seventh 
and South Ashland. The new bank has 


purchased the assets of the Union Stock 
Yards State Bank and the People’s Trust 
and Savings Bank and assumed their lia- 
bilities. Deposits of nearly $2,000,000 were 
transferred. _H. C. Laycock is cashier and 
J. A. Nylin assistant. The directors are: 
Edward Morris, who will probably be elec- 
ted president; Julius Oppenheimer, H. N. 
Otte, Arthur Meeker, Frank J. Kohn, J. A. 
Spoor, C. F. Claussen, William J. Rathje, 
R. J. Schlesinger, H. C. Laycock and C. 
M. McFarlane. Messrs. Rathje and Schles- 
inger have been chosen vice-presidents. 


—F. A. Crandall has been elected vice- 
president of the National City Bank of 
Chicago. He has been an assistant cashier 
since the organization of the bank about 
three years ago. A. W. Morton succeeds 
Mr. Crandall as assistant cashicr. 


—W. W. Keller, cashier of the Commer- 
cial National Bank of Tiffin, O., has been 
elected a director to succeed F. W. Con- 
radt, deceased. 


—The Citizens Bank and Savings Com- 
pany of Pleasant Ridge, O., held a recep- 
tion in their new banking rooms, November 
6. The officers of the bank are: C. B. 
Smith, president; P. J. McHugh, vice-presi- 
dent; H. B. Hayden, secretary and treas- 
urer, A. R. Kattenhorn, cashier. 


—Charles Bartlett, assistant cashier of 
the Fourth National Bank of Cincinnati, O., 
has been elected cashier, H. P. Cooke, here- 
tofore vice-president and cashier, having 
retired from the latter office. 
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Hon. J. S. Stearns has purchased the 
entire cash holdings of Geo. N. Stray in the 
First National Bank of Ludington, Mich., 
and succeeds him as president of the bank. 


The Peoples’ State Bank of Detroit, 
Mich., has absorbed the United States 
Savings Bank of that city and thereby in- 
creased its resources to over $30,060,000. 


N. A. MeMillan was recently elected 
president of the St. Louis-Union Trust 
Company and John D. Filley received the 
office of chairman of the board. Mr. Mc- 
Millan entered the institution in 1897 as 
vice-president and he now takes Mr. Filley’s 
place, who steps down after two years as 
president. Other officers elected were: 
vice-presidents, John F. Shepley, R. S. 
Brookings and H. C. Haarstick; chairman 
of the committee on trust estates, John F. 
Shepley; counsel, A. C. Stewart; trust offi- 
cer, Isaac H. Orr; secretary, Thomas H. 
West, Jr., assistant secretary, F. X. Ryan; 
treasurer, F. V. Dubrouillet; assistant 
treasurer, J. S. Walker. 


—The American Trust Company, its 
principal stockholders St. Louisans, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
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$1,006,000. ‘The principal shareholders in 
the company are J. C. Van Riper, G. W. 
Niemann, G. IL. Edwards and Murray Carle- 
ton, 2,000 shares each; R. L. Rinaman and 
C. Marquard Foster, 500 shares each; 
James N. Franciscus and Henry Miller, 200 
shares each; W. J. Holbrook, Norris B. 
Gregg and J. A. Farish, 100 shares each. 
The company will do a general trust com- 
pany business. 


—A merger of large banking interests 
has been effected in Shenandoah, Ia., with 
the consolidation of the Shenandoah Na- 
tional and the Commercial National of 
that city. The last report made to the 
Comptroller of the Currency showed that 
the Shenandoah National had deposits of 
$341,373.98, and the Commercial National 
had deposits of $335,189.26, making a total 
line of deposits of $676,563.24 in the two 
banks. The capital of the consolidated bank 
will be $100,000 and the surplus $30,000. 
The new bank will be known as- the Shenan- 
doah National. 


John H. Hogan has resigned as cashier 
of the Commercial Savings Bank of Des 
Moines, Towa, to become cashier of the 
German Savings Bank of that city. 


Stockholders of the German-American 
Bank of Minneapolis, will meet Tuesday, 
Dec. 14, to vote on increasing the bank’s 
capital steck from $100,000 to $200,000, 
with retention of the present surplus fund 
of $100,000. The business interests of 
North Minneapolis regard the German- 
American Bank as an index to their solidi- 
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tv, as shown in the increase of deposits 
from $1,040,000 in 1904, to $2,389,000 at 
present. 


The Minneapolis Trust Company will 
increase its capital from $250,000 to $1,000,- 
000. Stockholders will receive $250,000 of 
stock paid for out of the surplus. They 
may exercise an option to buy of the second 
$250,000 shares equal in number to that 
which each holds at $110 a share. The 
overplus of the second quarter million stock 
and the third $250,000 will be sold by a 
committee to be appointed by the presi- 
dent to such persons as the committee may 
deem best. 

At a meeting of the stockholders on Nov. 
9, the plan mentioned heretofore in regard 
to the increase of capital was unanimously 
recommended for action by the directors; 
out of 2,500 shares, there were voted 
1,91314 shares. 


-—H. M. Scovell, president, and his assv- 
ciates, have sold control of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Goodhue, Minn., to Cliff 
W. Gress of Cannon Falls, Minn., and asso- 
ciates. The new officers are: Cliff W. Gress, 
president; Charles F. Sawyer, vice-presi- 
dent; W. R. Sawyer, cashier. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—A number of changes have taken place 
in the Virginia Trust Company of Rich- 
mond, Va. James N. Boyd resigned from 
the presidency November 1 and H. W. 
Jackson, former cashier of the Commer- 
cial National, of Raleigh, N. C., was named 
by the stockholders to succeed him, Mr. 
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Boyd was then elected vice-president, with 
John M. Miller, Jr., vice-president and 
cashier of the First National of Richmond, 
second vice-president. By a unanimous 
vote the capital stock of the company was 
increased from $500,000 to $1,000,000, it 
being the intention of the officers of the 
company to provide a_ trust corporation 
sufficient to handle the large amount of 
business which now goes to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York. The new 
president of the company has severed his 
business connections in North Carolina and 
has moved to Richmond. 


—It was stated last month that the 
Peoples’ National Bank of Lynchburg, Va. 
had adopted a resolution calling for the 
issuance of $50,000 additional capital stock 
for which subscribers would pay $150 a 
share, thereby adding $25,000 over the 
amount of capital to surplus. We take 
this opportunity to correct that statement, 
which should read that the shares of new 
stock will be taken up at to $250 per share, 
thereby increasing capital to $300,000 and 
surplus to $400,000. 


—On November 16, the Citizens National 
Bank of Raleigh, N. C., reported deposits 
of $978,544.89; loans and investments of 
$798,544.15; surplus and profits, $180,730.14; 
and total resources of $1,359,275.03. 


-Edmond B. Crow has been elected 
cashier of the Commercial National Bank 
of Raleigh, N. C., to take the place of 
H. W. Jackson, who has become president 
of the Virginia Trust Co. of Richmond, Va. 
Mr. Crow has been in the employ of the 
bank since its organization in 1891, and has 
reached the cashiership by progressive steps. 


—At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Appomattox Trust Co. of Peters- 
burg, Va., William I.. Zimmer was elected 
president, succeeding Charles Hall Davis, 
resigned, and W. A. North was appointed 
acting cashier, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Carter R. Bishop. 
Mr. Zimmer is a new member of the direc- 
torate, with which the retiring president 
continues to be identified. 


--A syndicate composed largely of stock- 
holders of the Citizens’ National Bank of 
Macon, Ga., has secured controlling in- 
terests in the Central Georgia Bank of that 
city and will operate the same from now 
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on. W. W. Williams, J. T. Moore and E. 
N. Jelks resigned as directors of the Cen- 
tral and in their place Messrs. Sam Guth- 
man, W. R. Cox and E. W. Stetson were 
elected. 


—At a special meeting of the stockholders 
of the First National Bank of Lancaster, 
S. C., on Nov. 2, a resolution was unani- 
mously passed increasing the capital stock 
from $25,000 to $50,000. A forty per cent. 
cash dividend was declared and the in- 
creased stock ordered to be sold to present 
stockholders at $140 per share, the premium 
on the increased stock to be placed to sur- 
plus account. This will give this institution 
a capital of $50,000 and a surplus of $25,- 
000. This bank was organized four years 
ago and the dividend declared is equal to 
ten per cent. per year since its organiza- 
tion. The management of this bank is in 
most capable hands, Charles D. Jones being 
president; R. E. Wylie, vice-president, and 
EK. M. Croxton, cashier. They have one 
of the handsomest banking houses in the 
state. 


A new banking house, with a capital 
stuck of $50,000, will shortly begin business 
in Birmingham, Ala. The concern is to 
be known as the Union Bank and Trust 
Company, and will have full power of cor- 
poration. The new company will carry on 
a general banking and trust business with 
offices in Birmingham. The authorized cap- 
ital stock is $50,000, divided into 500 $109 
shares of common stock. The full amount 
of this capital will be paid in when the 
company begins business. ‘The incorpora- 
tors of the concern are Charles M. Spencer, 
who is authorized to receive applications 
for stock in Birmingham; Ector H. Smith 
and Enos R. Stewart. The officers are: 
Kctor H. Smith, president; Enos R. Stew- 
arl, vice-president; Charles M. Spencer, 
cashier. 


~-Announcement is made that on January 
1, the First National of Jennings, the First 
National of Lake Arthur, the Calcasieu 
Trust and Savings Bank of Lake Charles, 
and the First National of Welsh, all in 
Louisiana, will be consolidated under the 
name of the Caleasieu Trust and Savings 
Bank. The capital and surplus of the lat- 
ter, now $100,000, will be increased to $250,- 
006. The executive head of the bank and 
of the Calecasieu National, with which it 
will be closely affiliated, will be Frank 
Roberts, for eighteen years cashier of the 
Caleasieu. National, and now its active 
vice-president. Arthur Knapp has suc- 
ceeded Frank Roberts as cashier of the 
Caleasieu National. Edgar N. Hazzard is 
cashier of the Calcasieu Trust and Savings 
Bank. The affiliated banks will have capital 
and surplus of $500,000 and resources of 
over $3,000,000. 
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—-For November 16, the South Texas Na- 
tional Bank of Houston, reported deposits 
of $3,547,110 a surplus and earned profits 
fund of $353,613; loans and discounts of 
$2,586,316, and total resources of $4,585,723. 


~The First National Bank of Nashville, 
Tenn., for November 16, reports a capital 
of $500,000; surplus, $362,661.21; unpaid 
dividends, $10,267; loans and _ discounts, 
$3,506,200.16; and deposits, $4,859,072.27. 


WESTERN STATES. 


The Farmers’ State Bank of Oklahoma 
Ciiy, Okla., has decided to give up its State 
charter and organize under the Federal 
laws. ‘The conversion of the institution, 
which has a capital of $100,000, has been 
approved by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. The change will be effected under 
the name of the Farmers’ National Bank. 


—Helena, Ark., is to have a new $100,000 
bank. Joseph I. Solomen, iocal manager 
for the Lesser-Goldmai Cotton Company, 
is organizing the institution, which is capi- 
talized at $100,000, practically all of which 
has been subscribed. The entire stock will he 
local, except $10,000 taken by the Lesser- 
Goldman Cotton Company of St. Louis. 
S. C. Moore, of the firm of C. L. Moore & 
Brother, is to be president of the bank, 
which will occupy the corner of the new 
Solomon five-story skyscraper, which is 
being erected by Joseph L. Solomon, and 
which is expected to be completed by Jan. 1. 


—F. E. MeGurrin has been chosen vice- 
president for Utah of the American Bank- 
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ers’ Association. The Salt Lake Security 
& Trust Company is one of the four trust 
companies in the United States thus repre- 
sented, 


The Central State Bank of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., known as the successor to the 
Columbia Bank and Trust Company which 
failed, has been accepted as a member of 
the Kansas City Clearing House. At the 
close of the second weeks’ business the de- 
posits had increased to almost $200,000, 

P. P. Weber, cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Kellogg, Idaho, has received 
netice that the charter has been granted and 
that the new bank may open for business 


~ 


Pry 
Py a 
1 fe wnat one 


under its new name. F. F. Johnson of Wal- 
lace is president; J. H. Weber and Ewin 
Mcintosh are vice-presidents. These officers 
with R. A. Jones, constitute the board of 
directorate. The assistant cashiers are T. 
R. Jones and W. E. Bartu. The company 
is erecting a concrete building which will 
be occupied as soon as completed. 


The Colorado State and Savings Bank 
of Denver has just completed its first year 
and as a fitting recognition of that fact, 
it has increased the paid in capital to $50,- 
000, declared an eight per cent. dividend 
and elected H. M. Hollman, a vice-president 
and director. The deposits are now con- 
siderably over one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

Crocker has become presi- 
dent of the Columbia Savings and Loan 
Association of Denver. Orrin MeNutt is 
secretary; EK. W. Genter, George McLean 


Howard F. 
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and Jabez Norman, vice-presidents. The 
bank has opened handsomely fitted quar- 
ters. 


—The Federal State and Savings Bank 
of Denver, has moved into new quarters on 
the corner of 17th and California streets. 
The safety deposit vaults downstairs are 
handsomely and attractively fitted up and 
the banking room fixtures are in mahog- 
any, bronze and white English veined mar- 
ble. The officers are: W. T. Ravenscroft, 
president; A. J. Bromfield, vice-president; 
J. Mignolet, cashier. 


—J. J. Browne is president of the 
Coeur d’Alene Bank and Trust Company 


d’Alene, Idaho, whose home is 

The other officers are: Guy C. 
Browne, vice-president; Boyd Hamilton, 
cashier; H. LL. Richardson, assistant cash- 
ier. The institution has a capital of $50,- 
000, a surplus of $6,000 and deposits of 
$210,000, 


of Coeur 
shown here. 


On Monday, November 1, the Pueblo 
Savings Bank of Pueblo, Colo., became the 
Pueblo Savings & Trust Co. The institu- 
tion begins business under its new name 
with its paid-in capital increased from 
$50,090 to $100,000. The existing share- 
holders have doubled their holdings of 
stock, paying cash for the same. In its 
statement for June 23 the institution re- 
ported surplus and undivided profits of 
$22,535 and deposits of $1,381,222. Alva 
Adams is president. 


EK. W. Graves, cashier of the consoli- 
dated National Bank of Tucson, Ariz., will 












Capital, - - $2,500,000.00 


Surplus & Profits, 1 250,000.00 
Deposits, - -  27,000,000.00 





shortly assume the duties of cashier of the 
First National Bank of Douglas, Ariz. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


The Colton State Bank at Colton, 
Wash., of which M. Schulthels, Jr., is presi- 
dent, with James C. Langley as vice-presi- 
dent, shows remarkable gains in deposits, 
which are to-day in the neighborhood of 
$123,000. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the new National Bank of Commerce which 
will shortly open in Spokane, officers and 
directors were elected. It was expected that 
that new bank would be open for business 
on November 15. F. M. March was elected 
president; Dana Child, of Child Bros. & 


Day, vice-president; and M. M. Cook, 
cashier. These, together with the following 
are the directors of the new institution: 
C. H. March, E. J. Cannon of Cannon & 


Lee, attorneys; Geo. H. Day, of Child Bros. 
- & Day; George Chew, Austin Ready, H. 
W. Bonne, W. G. Mulligan, C. P. Orr, H. 
G. Robbins, N. S. Pratt, and E. J. O'Shea. 
The bank has a capital of $200,000 and a 
surplus of $25,000. In accepting the posi- 
tion of cashier, Mr. Cook resigned as 
cashier of the First National of Hillyard. 
The directors of the bank have accepted his 
resignation, and have elected Edmund 
Burke as his successor. Mr. Burke has 
been connected with the credit department 
of the National Harvester Company. 


M. M. Cook, formerly cashier of the 
First National Bank of Hillyard, Wash., 
has been appointed in the same capacity in 
the new National Bank of Commerce of 
Spokane, which opens for business with a 


capital and surplus of $225,000 in Novem- 
ber. Edmund Burke succeeds Mr. Cook 
as cashier at Hillyard, while the latter 


continues to hold his interests in the hank 
and be active in its management as a di- 
rector. 


Robert Dunbar’ Brooke _ has _ been 
elected assistant cashier of the Fidelity 
National Bank of Spokane, of which his 
father, George S. Brooke, is president. He 
was born at Sprague, Wash., in 1884, and 
since he was 15 years of age has spent his 
vacations in the employ of the bank an@ 
has filled every clerical position. He was 
graduated from the Hill Military Academy 
of Portland, Ore., in 1903, and afterward 
was in the employ of the bank for two 
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Cleveland, Ohio. 
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years, and entered Stanford University and 
graduated from the engineering course in 
the spring of 1909, when he joined the bank 


staff. 


Dexter Horton and Company, the well- 
known banking house of Seattle, reports for 
Nov. 16, total resources of $13,402,511.72. 
Deposits on that date were $12,009,205.77, 
and the surplus and undivided profits fund 


was $393,305.95. 


—Charles A. Elder has been re-elected 
president of the Globe Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles. 


The Broadway Bank & Trust Company 
of Los Angeles, will be Nationalized before 
January 1. Of the nine institutions in the 
Los Angeles Clearing-House Association 
the Broadway is the only one operating 
under a state charter. The bank has a 
capital of $250,000, and surplus and undi- 
vided profits amounting to $205,800. War- 
ren Gillelan is president and R. W. Kenny 
is cashier. 


BANKS CLOSED AND IN LIQUI- 
DATION. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Palms—Branch of Citizens State 
Sawtelle; closed, November 15. 
COLORADO. 
Sulphur Springs—Bank of Grand County; in 
hands of a receiver, November 14. 
IOWA. 
City—Iowa State National 
November 2. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury National 
liquidation, November §&. 
Salem—Asiatic National \Pank; in liquida- 
tion, October 12. Naumkeag’ National 
Bank; in liquidation, November 11. 
MICHIGAN. 
Bank of Leonard; in 
October 19. 
NEBRASKA. 
3ank; closed, 
OKLAHOMA. 
Temple—First National Bank; in liquidation, 
November 15. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bank of 


Sioux Bank; in 


liquidation, 


Amesbury 3Zank; in 


Pontiac- hands of re- 


ceiver, 
November 12. 


Powell—State 


Philadelphia—American Trust Co.; closed, 
November 17. 
Windber—Windber National Bank; in liqui- 
dation, November 1. 
TEXAS. 
Pallinger—Citizens National Bank; in liqui- 


November 1. 
National 


dation, 
Celina—First 

October 19. 
San Marcos—Wood National 

liquidation, October 20. 


3ank; in liquidation, 
3ank; in 
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PUBLISHERS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


WE MOVE INTO BIGGER OFFICES. 


URING the past month, the BanxKers 
PusiisHinc Company moved from its 
old office at No. 90 William 

where it has been for a number of years, to 


street, 


larger and better quarters on the eighth floor 
of the Postal Telegraph Building, No. 25% 
Broadway, facing City Hall Park. On ac- 
count of the steady increase of our busi- 
ness, we have felt for some time the need 
for- 
tunate in securing a suite of offices in the 


of more room. We have been very 
well known Postal Telegraph Building which 
The 
Bankers MaGazine will welcome a personal 
visit (at its new office) from any of its 
to call on us while in 


The building is con- 


is exactly suited to our _ needs. 


friends who 
this part of the city. 
veniently located to subway and elevated 
lines, the Brooklyn Bridge terminal, Broad- 


care 


way surface cars, etc. 


$25 FOR ONE VOLUME. 


CUSTOMER who wanted to 
plete his file of THe Banxers Mac- 
AZINE from 1846 to the present re- 
bound 


com- 


A 


cently paid us $25 for a_ single 
volume of the magazine—for the year 1848. 
It was just by chance that we happened to 
have an extra volume of the magazine for 


. that particular year. 


‘““ WELL WORTH THE PRICE.” 
W * enclose herewith draft to renew 
our subscription to THe Bankers 
Macazine. We are 
pleased with the magazine and consider it 


very much 
well worth the price. 
RosENDALE StaTe Bank, 
Rosendale, Wis. 


| WOWYOOOUOUYUOWVUUVDUOVUVOCOVMOSL: 


‘**RARE AND PROFITABLE.” 


~ PEAKING of “Banking and Com- 

merce,” by Mr. George Hague, recent- 

ly published by The Bankers Publish- 

ing Co., the “Scottish Bankers’ Magazine” 
of Edinburgh says: 


This book, a well-printed and well-bound 
quarto of some four hundred pages, is a 
mature piece of work from the pen of the 
former general manager of the Merchants’ 
Bank of Canada, and while perhaps it will 
appeal more especially to banking men in 
the Dominion, it ought also to be of con- 
interest to members of the pro- 

this side of the Atlantic. 

works in the nature of auto- 
numerous, and we 
addition which 


siderable 
fession on 

Banking 
biography are 
gladly welcome the 
chronicles the fifty experience of a 
notable Canadian financier. From an ap- 
prentice clerk in the Rotherham Branch of 
the Sheffield Banking Company, Mr, Hague 
worked his way to the eminent position from 
and his experience 


none too 
present 


years’ 


which his survey is made, 
is therefore drawn from both continents. 
Thirty-six chapters are devoted to profes- 
sional expositions, while six are more par- 
ticularly personal in character, and in these 
he details, with pardonable egotism, his ex- 
periences, which are both wide and varied. 
Experientia docet is his motto. 

Of the main sections in the book the con- 
trasts drawn between the Canadian banking 
system and the home methods are particu- 
larly interesting. There is also some good 
writing and sage reflections on such topics 
as ‘“‘Bank Investments as Reserves,’’ ‘‘Loans 
to Municipal Corporations,”’ ‘Financial 
and suchlike. Mr. Hague devotes 
his observations almost exclusively to the 
loan aspect of banking, although perhaps to 
home managers the deposit problem with a 
continued low barometer in rates is the 
more perplexing question. 

Gilbart is evidently the model of the work 
before us, and the moralizings of the Cana- 
banker are in some respects quite 
to rank with the great banking 
classic of England. After reading the book 
from cover to cover we can only remark 
with the Pilgrim on leaving the Interpreter’s 
House—‘Rare and Profitable.” 


Panics,”’ 


dian 
worthy 








